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PREFATORY. 



To SPEAK of the merits of "Punch" were as absurd 
as to paint the lily. Panch has made its mark on the 
age, uLd has done more for the wit and hnmor of the 
19th centnry than all the other periodicals published in 
Europe. From the start, Punch has been conducted with 
the most consummate ability. Among the writers who 
have sparkled on its pages, are the lamented Hood, Dick- 
ens, Thackery, Mark Lemon, and Douglas Jerrold. 
These writers have produced a series of papers which will 
endure as long as - the language. Their humor does not 
take the shape of ephemeral jokes, but is so interwoven 
with good sense, that every laugh may be looked upon 
as a sermon in disguise. 

From the matter furnished by the above gentlemen, 
the Publishers of " Our Honeymoon and other Comicali- 
ties*^ have selected a series of articles which cannot do 
otherwise than meet with the approval of every person 
who is at all sensitive to the humanizing effects of well- 
directed ridicule. ** Fools have a greater dread of laughter 
than of ^av)P 

From each author has been made such a selection as 

I 
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would best convey to the reader an idea of his fityle and 

pecaliarities. 

The " Honeymoon and other Comicalities" is the initial 
movement in a new undertaking. The volume which we 

present to the public to-day, we intend to follow up with 

others equally inviting. Once a year, or oftener, we intend 

to publish a volume made up of the most exquisite things 

which appear from time to time in Punch. These volumes 

will be got up in the best possible style — a sample of 

which is presented to the reader in the pages of "Our 

Honeymoon." 

The illustrations of the present work were executed, 

we are happy to say, by a New York artist. That they 

wfll compare favorably with anything ever produced 

in this country, we can assert with as much confidence 

as pleasure. The second volume of the Punch Papers 

will appear on or about the first of December. 
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O OUR HONEYMOON. 

how that dear, good, droll Mr. Winesop, with his grave 
face, told Lotty's mother to sit upon the hearth — ^in that 
beantifol gown I remember — all as she was, and — without a 
thought of her cap— to sprinkle ashes upon it 1 Well, to 
be sure we did laugh, and so did Lotty's mother. 

Ah me I And how Mr. Winesop told me it would be 
my turn next, when a certain person came from sea with 
gold dust, and elephants' teeth, and unicorns' horns, and 
apes, and peacocks — and — and my turn has never come- 
never could come, for the sea 

And so the old maid reads and reads again dear Char- 
lotte's — ^lively, loving Lotty — dear Lotty's Honeymoon. 
Yes, there are just thirty-one sheets of paper — a honey 
month of one-and-thirty days. Wrapped in blue silk — and 
marked, as I may say all her happy life was marked, in let- 
ters of gold. 

Dried flowers ! What a story began in them — ^what 
memories survived in them I A flower almost in every leaf ! 
And all — almost all — ^wild-flowers — ^plucked in Honeymoon 
walks. Pretty to mark such days with such 'flowers---dead 
and withered all, but with the sweetness of memory in them. 

And now — will it be right to print them — ? Well, 
when I think into what hands they may fall — where they 
may go — I begin to determine with myself that I will not 
print them. 

" My dear Mary," here is her letter ; I have read it 
twenty times to assure myself that I am not doing wrong 
— " My dear Mary, — ^you will find a certain little packet of 
papers. Two words will tell you what they are. They 
may sometimes bring to your memory your old and early 
friend ; my schoolfellow and my bridesmaid. They are — 
many of them, I am sure — very silly ; but for that reason 
they are very true. 

** You see, dear Mary, this is how it happened. The 
day before I left home — that is the day before the wedding 
— my dear father, you remember his methodical manner, al- 
ways going, I may say about his business and doing every- 
thing with the regularity of a watch — well, my poor dear 
father, giving me a long farewell lecture, above all things 
advised me to keep a diary. 'A diary, Lotty,' he said, 
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as Lotty says ; and such a heart, so fond, so whimsical. 
The written heart I Well, then, I am resolved ; and will 
straightway send to the printer a faithful copy of Lotty'a 
manuscript. 

He may therefore depend upon having— Our Honey- 
moon. May 1. The Old Maid Mary. 

Friday, Jlfoy 2, 18^ 

Frederick never looked so handsome. That I am sure 
of — never — never ! 

And what a lovely morning ! Although Josephine — ^I 
wish I hadn't brought her with me — ^that is with tw — ^but 
then I was overpersuaded, and dear mother said it would 
look so to come without a maid— although that Josephine — 
when I declared the weather to be so beautiful, pinched her 
elbows to her sides, and gave herself a twist, and said for 
herjpart she thought it a little cold for May. 

Tes, a beautiful May morning I Such a morning as that 
in which the poets always make May. Well, I must con- 
fess it — ^I never thought I could think poetry to be so true I 
I own it to myself ; I was an unbeliever in poetry— but I 
am converted. I blush, and am penitent. 

The sky never was so blue, and so arched, and so lofty I 
And there are a few — -just a few little threads and flecks of 
white, for all the world like down and feathers, dropt from 
angels' wings, and waving, waving down the bright blue 
heavens I I never saw 'em look so before. Asked Joseph- 
ine — just to try the creature — what she thought of 'em. 
She said, she thought they threatened snow — and shivered 
again. Was very wrong to bring her with us. 

What a perfect bower is this place ! Unconsciously 
called the place a bower to Josephine, when the odious 
thing replied, — it wasn't a bower at all, but the White 
Hart. Am convinced Josephine has no feeling. Not a girl 
at all, but, as one might say, a mere vegetable. 

A perfect bower ! Nestled and protected between two 
cliffs, how confidently — ^how serenely — it looks forth upon 
the ocean. Like a bride, on the arm of her husband, con- 
templating — ^but with hope and calmness — the unfathoma- 
ble future 1 
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ever again think of dinner I She asks — *' Is the gentleman 
fond of mackarel ? ' What a question ! How can I tell ? 
Where is Frederick ? She will go on to say that they have 
some wonderfal early peas, and would I like a duck ? I 
.say yes — to be sure — anything to get rid of her ; to be left, 
for awhile, to the sweet solitude of my own thoughts. 

And the ocean is heaving and bursting with a torrent of 
sound — 

When again comes in the landlady, sweeping the floor 
with courtesys, and begs to beg my pardon. " About the 
duck ? Of course the good gentlemaiU and myself would 
like to have it stuffed 1" A stuffed duck I And this ques- 
tion to me I A bride of one day old I I tell the teazing 
creature to wait until Frederick returns — ^he is, by the way, 
a little long — and so get rid of her. 

I wish we had gone at once to France ; though, indeed, 
this is very — very beautiful — so like a bower I And as 
dear Frederick says, " one ought always to see every bit of 
one's country, before we go abroad." Dear papa, I remem- 
ber, called that a noble — ^patriotic sentiment ; and Fred- 
erick, I now remember, always liked to utter thorough Entg- 
lish sentiments before papa. Still, I do wonder, if Frederick 
remains such a patriot, I do wonder when we shall ever go 
to Paris. Not but what I could live and die here — I feel 
thai. 

For I am so happy, and being so filll of happiness, I 
ought to take myself to task to find out how, in any way, 
I can give happiness to others. What shall I send to 
Mary ? What shall I buy for Margaret ? 

Yes, I really think I will do it ; I never thought I could 
— and now I think, indeed I am almost sure, I can. Mary 
— I know she loves the dear dog — Mary has often begged, 
though in fun — although I know she loves her — begged of 
me to give her darling Venus. What a dog that is 1 But 
I ought not to be selfish ; no, so happy myself, I ought to 
make a sacrifice — and certainly such a little sacrifice — when 
it would so please another. 

I think I really will give Venus to Mary. And yet when 
I think of her ears, and her eyes, and her beautiful black 
nose 1 For all that 1 ought to make a sacrifice— and Mary 
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dear Margaret — ^wbom can she better amuse — who can be 
more delighted with her prattle than the Rajah? And 
then, when I like, I can always see them. 

I don't know that I qnite like the name of our honse. 
The Flitch I I can't say I like it. What dear mamma 
said is qnite tme. It's open to a joke. And, my dear 
Lotty — said dear mamma — in yonr journey through life ; in 
your pilgrimage through the vale, always avoid what is open 
to a joke. And then papa — in his odd way — rubbed his 
spectacles and laughed. 

At the same time, what a paradise our Flitch — if Flitch 
it is to be — shall be made — ! Quite an Eden ! I shall 
collect all sorts of wild flower roots to take home and set in 
the garden — all beautiful recollections to grow and grow for 
many years to come, of this time. 

But at this rfoment I hear his foot on the stairs. 

I mttst write it again. Frederick never looked so hand- 
some ! 



Saturday, May 3, IS— 

A MORE lovely morning than yesterday ! And yet when 
1 told Josephine that we wore going out, she hoped, she 
said, I would wrap up well — ^for she was sure, if she knew 
anything of the weather — that it would snow. The gar- 
dener of the hotel had told her it wcmld snow. That girl is 
a creature of ice. 

Frederick, having gone on the beach just to look at the 
weather, as he said, I am left alone to thank goodness for 
such a husband. 

And tjiat thought — as if it ever left me I — brings me 
again to Venus and dear Mary, and the Rajah and sweet 
Margaret. Both dog and cockatoo— much as I did and do 
love 'em — shall go. Our higher duties are — as good Mr. 
Winesop, the dear good creature that made us one— our 
higher duties, as that good man beautifully said, when he 
proposed our health and happiness on Thursday— K)ur higher 
duties should ever be our first thought. 

And now, Josephine comes in with a nosegay of wall-flow- 
ers, and says they're from the landlady, with her compliments; 
that the season is so backward, she can't do any better.^ 
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Well, it is weather for May ! Where can Frederick be ? 
Josephine, the cruel girl, says— looking so odd-^she trusts 
master's not gone to bathe. Hopes she's not oflTending me, 
but begs to know if — ^in case of anything — master caH 
swim? 

I know it's foolish, but feel such a cold twitch of the 
heart, and a faintness that — that makes me call her a silly 
girl. And then I bid her bring me the telescope — it sweeps 
the beach, as dear Frederick says— that I may just look 
out — just a peep. 

She goes away, and it's an age until she comes back. 
And then she comes, and tells me that the old gentlemaa 
. above insists upon keeping the gla^s, as he's watching a lug- 
ger — I think she says — ^in the offing, and with his compU- 
meats the lady shall have the telescope as soon as she goes 
entirely to pieces. 

With all the wife in my bosom, I am about to rush for 
my bonnet — when the landlady runs in with the glass. 
Says she's all but snatched it from the old gentleman, as she 
knows what a young wife's feelings must be. The woman is 
really a kind creature — and looking so motherly. How 
foolish, very often are first impressions 1 

I look out, above and below, and there is no Frederick* 
Perhaps, says the cruel Josephine — ^perhaps he's swimming, 
and begs me to take comfort and look again. He is noi 
swimming ; the mere idea is of course ridiculous ; but as far 
as the telescope can sweep, he is not swimming. 

The telescope begins to tremble in my hand — but it's very 
ridiculous. I can't see the least signs of a human being. 
Yes — there's something turns the corner of the cliff. Some- 
thing ; and Josephine asks if it's something alive ? I look 
and look — it is but a speck, and yet it is — my heart tells me 
so — ^it w my own Frederick ! 

The speck increases ; and. now — I can see the very carls 
of his hair. He sees me and waves his hand— and now he 
runs, and how beautifully, how gracefully he does run I 

I put down the telescope, and just look in the glass. 
And now the sky clears up again — ^for a bit of blue, like a 
blue eye looks out and — 

Frederick runs into the room. He never did look so 
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sheep-bell ! I am sore I shall think of tktU sheep-hell, think of 
it, when IVe as much silver in my hair — if it comes to that 
—as there is sweet silver in its sound. What beaatiftil 
Tnasie I And I must have heard it a thoosand times^ and 
never heard it sound so before. What dull ears I moat 
have had. For now, with these green meadows so quiet all 
around us ; with the dear graceful sheep, and the sound of 
the sheep-bell, it seems to me music for the hedge flower-bud« 
to open their little mouths tOj and driuk up the music in the 
silver drops that run down to their dear — dear little bearta. 
Now, what nonsense I canH help writing 1 

With what a gush comes the perfume of the May that, 
bad as they say the season is, loads the hedges 1 What 
lumps of blossom 1 I bid Frederick pluck a piece-^-one 
piece — ^for my flower diary of the month — ^this happ^,hafpff^ 
happy month I (Yesterday — I forgot to put that down- 
yesterday I marked with a wild heartsease.) 

Was there ever anything so pretty ? anything so charm- 
ing ? Whilst Frederick is plucking the hawthorn, a wed- 
ding, a country wedding, comes through the gate. Tliey 
are coming back from church. The bride — such a sweet lit- 
tle wild-rose of a thing — ^and the bridegroom so bratvn and 
handsome I I can't tell how it is, but when I look into the 
happy bride's innocent, happy face, the tears come to my 
eyes, and I feel for the moment towards her like a sister. I 
kiss my hand to her, and she stops and makes the prettiest 
courtesy ; and Frederick — well, I never was so proud of him 
— as though he felt even through his arm what was passing 
in my mind — ^Frederick, in his frank way, goes up to the 
bridegroom and shakes his hand, and wishes him all happi- 
ness. 

And so we both go our way ; we towards the church, and 
the yotmg married folks home to their wedding dinner. God 
bless them ! I must write that. 

How beautiful are the meadows I So swelling — so rich. 
And we walk, but still the church is a little further than 
Frederick thought. And now the clouds gather thick and 
black again, and the wind rises, and — without thinking of it 
— I do shiver. It is as far to go back as to go on. The 
wind howLsh^and, as if discharged from twenty t/umsand 
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if it called all people to come and hear blessed tidings 
indeed, it does. And on we walk, and the sheep— those 
dear sheep— look at ns with their meek faces, and there is 
one dear little lamb that Frederick vows has leapt out of the 
frame and trotted all the way from Rome — where he once 
Raw it, when he traveled— out of the frame of one of 
Raphael's pictures — it has such a sweet, speaking little face. 
I tell Frederick that I should like so much to take it home 
with us — (that word Home ! if it does'nt seem to get sweeter 
every time I speak it I) — ^it would be so pretty always to 
have a dear pet lamb. But Frederick answers that lambs 
have a habit of becoming sheep ; and he is afraid that sheep, 
pet them as we may, do awaken in the contemplative mind 
emotions bordering on turnips. Ho is an odd creature 1 

It is beautiful to see the people. The young so fresh and 
rosy — country girls with such bright blood in their faces, 
and such brown and white complexions, and such big sloe- 
black eyes — ^Frederick prefers them blue ; but that, I fear 
— no, I don't fear it — that is out of compliment to a certain 
person ! — sloe-blaclf and sky-blue when bluest and brightest, 
and all looking so sweet and fresh as though they'd always 
been washed in May morning dew. 

And young and old, we see them dotting the, fidds in all 
directions, moving towards the church. And it is the pret- 
tiest of churches. So old I Yet with such a pleasant 
aspect. A small gray church built of rugged stones — ^and 
with such a peaceful, cheerful look ; like an old, old man 
that had lived through a long, long stormy life, and yet in 
his old age kept a cheerful, hopeful face, as though still 
looking, not onward, but upward. 

We enter the church, and we are shown towards a pew. 
Of course, I am going in, when Frederick takes my arm in 
his hand, and with a gentle firmness sways me on one side, 
and passes me by him, seating me — and then seating himself 
— yes, seating me in the middle of the church, on the open 
seatSj and in no pew at oM, I was astonished. I am afraid 
I was more than astonished. I felt, yes — ^positively angry ; 
and tried to give him a look ; but I might just as well have 
looked at one of the stone cherubim on the wall — he wouldnH 
it. 



do 
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have triamphed. I will put it to them — to answer in the 
Banetity of their own consciences — whether, when they hare 
combated and so prevailed against the Evil, compelling and 
driving it into utter darkness from them— I put it to them, 
whether their hearts have not softened and melted within 
them ; whether they have not felfin their bosoms a seraphic 
influence. They have so felt ; it cannot be otherwise. 
And so it will ever be. Yes, my friends ; no sooner shall 
you have driven from you the tempting demon of pride, of 
vanity, of anger — ^no sooner shall the devil have left you, 
than angels will come and minister unto you.'' 

The tears roll down my face ; and I feel so happy and so 
humbled ; and so ashamed that I had shrunk — and couldn^t 
help it — shrunk from the very touch of the dear old soul's 
.scarlet cloak as though there had been the scarlet fever in 
it. But now, I felt so happy — and the happier the more I 
wept ; and I felt the pressure of Fredericks arm as though 
his heart was at that moment — ^hearing me sob— at that 
moment growing towards me. The service is over, and the 
people leave the church. Again in the church-yard, it is 
pretty — beautiful — ^to see knots of people in threes and 
fours — married children from distant villages greeting father 
and mother — grandchildren — here and there the tiniest baby 
— kissed and danced by granny and grandsire I 

Without a word, but with the same consent, we wander 
about the church-yard, and, in a few minutes, we are alone 
in it. What a beautiful spot I What a place— as Frederick 
afterwards said — what a place for the inevitable sleep I 

We wander about, and without saying a word, read the 
tomb-stones. 

" This is very sad ; worse than sad 1" says Frederick. 
" Here we are required to ponder the vanities of life, remem- 
bering that he who lies below— he, who in the fullness of 
health and hope, was snatched from life at twenty-three— is 
now a prey to the devouring worm. This is very foolish." 

"Foolish !" I cry, surprised. 

" Foolish, my love," said Frederick ; " very, very foolish, 
and very, very untrue. What has the worm to do with 
him, more than had the moth that may have eaten into his 
east-off coat ? What was put here, bat his coat of flesh Mid 
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and climbing the cliffs. I think he might have staid at home 
when / asked him. There is sense in what Josephine says ; 
bnt, then, how does she know that we shall staj here all the 
month ? Why should we ? Didn't Frederick, in his odd 
way, tell mamma that we shonld take out a roving commu^ 
sion 1 Of course we shall not continue here ; I should feel 
really uncomfortable to think so. 

1 ought to write home, but somehow I cannot. It wot 
hardly thoughtful of Fred to leave me all alone, and to go 
out in such weather, too, and only to pick up pebbles, and 
knock and chip at the rocks with that hanmier which he 
always carries about with him, and which, as I almost told 
him this very morning, he seems now and then to think 
more of than his own wife. I felt my tongue very nearly 
saying so, only, somehow, mj^eart wouldn't let me. 

But to be out in such weather I How can he escape a 
cold ? If the rain pouring down, and steaming up as it 
does — ^if it doesn't positively hide the sea ! I begin to feel 
it to be quite impossible, at least very uncomfortable, to 
have to endure a month of this. And at this very minute, 
he is in some hole of the rocks, some cavern, with that pro- 
voking hammer, for all the world like a smuggler or buccsr 
neer, when he might be so warm, and comfortable, with hu 
own wife, at his own fireside. I am determined, when he 
comes home to show that I think so. And now, I have 
nothing to do, and I ought to write home, but I am so rest- 
less, and do so feel my temper rising, and yet, by the sudden 
darkness, I am sure it will thunder. And he knows how 
fearful I am ; indeed, it is almost my only weakness. How 
really frightened I am at thunder, and he is not here to pro* 
ted me. Yes ; I am determined — ^I wiU be very angry. 

And feeling this, I feel a certain sort of satisfaction, that 
I shall be able to show a spirit. It is something to know 
this, and to do it. 

And, at this minute, quite, as I may say, wa/rm with mj 
temper, Josephine — a little abruptly, certainly, and I am 
about to scold her — Josephine brings in an old woman, who, 
she says, has the privilege of the White Hart — an old 
woman with a basket full of nosegays. I am really in no 
humor to think of flowers, or to say a single word to old 
women. 
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Poor soul I if it isn't the very old woman whom I sat next 
to yesterday in the middle of the church ! I can't say, if 
I don't feel humbled to see her. But why should I — when 
the landlady herself saw tm^ and therefore knows all about it. 
And why can't I feel just as I felt in the middle of the sermon 
yesterday ? Why should not Sunday feelings and Monday 
feelings towards such people be just the same ? And yet they 
are not. No ; I will not hide it from myself. I don't feel 
towards her, in her working-day darned and faded cloak, as 
I did yesterday, when both of us were dressed for the Salh 
bath, I'm afraid to confess it, but I do think Frederick's 
right ; we are wont to dress our hearts for the Sunday, and 
undress them again when the Sumday^s over "Sunday's 
heart in church," says Frederick, " is, somehow, not Mon- 
day's heart in business." Why shouldn't it be ? 

And with this thought I tut*n to the poor old thing ; and 
if her cloak isn't drenched through and through — and I have 
been sitting here in the midst of all sorts of comfort ; and 
her basket — poor heart ! — with just a few bunches of wall- 
flowers and polyanthuses — such a few I — to buy bread, and 
clothes, and home. And yet the old soul seems so happy— 
and the flowers so bright^ so balmy through the rain-drops 
that hang about them — that they make me feel remorseful, 
yes, and something more, smiling so cheerfully, so sweetly, 
through their tears. 

And the poor old soul tells me that she is the grand- 
mother of the pretty girl — the little bride — that Fred and I 
met coming from church ; and she is so good, so industrious, 
so dutiful: I promise to go and see her — and so, the poor 
old woman goes her way, leaving me a nosegay, and wishing 
me all sorts of things, that I only hope I may be worthy a 
tithK of them. 

And — while I have been talking to the old woman — the 
sky has cleared up, and there has been no thunder after all. 
What a deal of anxiety I have wasted — what a needless 
flutter I have been in, and no thunder after all. 

Ilere is Frederick, close below — and walking as leisurely 
a?— well, I do feel just a little of the rebel, and — no, I'll put 
the tempter down — I will. 

He comes into the room with his glowing, open, happy 

2 
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face, as if no storm had threatened — as if, indeed, nothing 
had occurred. And then, his coat^s as dry, and he seenui 
as comfortable and, if I may use the word, cosey, that — ^ia 
iwch weather, where could he have been. 

I do feel a little hot and a little cold, and I can't help it. 
So without saying a word — but with a smile, though it cas$ 
me something, and a real smile tierer does — ^but with a smile, 
I leave the room — ^yes ; I leave the room, shiUting the door 
as I go out. Yes ; I believe I did shut the door. 

Half-au-hour, and I am again looking over Frederick, who 
sits with bits of rock and stones before him, which, in his 
strange way, he calls the great globus register^ written in 
granite. 

** I've been thinking," said I, wanting to say something, 
" I've been thinking of that epitaph — the epitaph, my love, 
we read yesterday." 

" What, since you left the room ? Well, my dear, your 
manner of leaving it made me think of another epitaph--* 
indeed, quite another sort — written by a loving widower 
upon his gentle wife — for the epitaph said everything for 
her — though, as you may think, in an odd fashion." 

" What was it ?" said I. 

** Simply this," said Fred, looking — ^he can't help it — a 
little mischievous. After her name, age, and time of 
decease, there ran these lines : She lived a wife for five-and- 
twenty years, and, in all that time, she never banged thb 

DOOR 1" 

I said nothing, but I felt the reproof. I then remembered, 
how, when I left him, how I had shut the door. I wouldn't 
let him see my face, but behind his chair, and with my arms 
about his neck, I asked, as carelessly as I could, "And 
where, dear Fred, did you see this ?" 

"Oh, in my travels, Lotty," said he. "Many strange 
things I've heard of, seen — you may hear of them some day. 
But Lotty, love, there is a world of meaning in that epitaph. 
A whole history of a life of gentleness. * She never banged 
the door P Almost pathetic," said Fred, slyly, affecting, for 
its household simplicity. * She never banged the door ? It 
ought to be set to music for familv voices. " 
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Tuesday, May 6, 18 — 

The most lovely of mornii gs I Such a sky, and such a 
sea — like a mirror, I ask Fred if it isn't like a looking-glass ; 
and in his strange way, he says he's no judge of such matters. 
/ ought to know best. But, if he must speak, he thinks the 
sea this morning very like a mirror — not to be always trusted. 
What does he mean ? " Why, Lotty, love, the sea shining 
before us is like a looking-glass ; it reflects what seems tran- 
quility and happiness ; but the little clouds that, even now, 
may be gathering, are not shown there. The morning face 
may beam in the mirror ; with never a coming shade of the 
noon-day temper." Frederick really gets quite like a school- 
master, and so I almost tell him. "It all looks bright 
enough now," he says, looking very wise, "and yet, I 
shouldn't wonder if before the afternoon, we have dirty 
weather." 

" Impossible, my dear ; quite impossible." And Freder- 
ick makes no answer, but stares in my eyes, as though I had 
uttered something very ridiculous, or very dreadful. But I 
know what it all means ; yes ; it was settled that we should 
make a little voyage, to-day, if the weather was fine ; and 
here it is the finest, yes, all to nothing, the finest day we have 
had, and — I'm afraid, just to show a silly authority ; for at 
any time, and upon any occasion, to go out of one's way to 
show one's power, when it's never disputed, is foolish at least, 
if not more — and yet, I must suspect that, just for the love 
of power, Frederick will insist that to-day isn't fine enough, 
and won't go after all. But I've rnade up my mind. 

" And you think it impossible, my love," says Fred, " that 
— ^for this day, at least — the sea can change ?" 

" Why, how calm, how bright, how happy it looks !" 

" See here, Lotty," and Fred turns me to the chimney 
mirror, " see, how calm, how bright, how happy it looks 1" 

" Well ?" 

" Do you think 'twill last all the day ?" says Frederick. 

" Whatl " — and I was about to say sometliiug angry, for 
I caught the little storm coming in my features ; there it 
was, in the glass — and I would have no bad weather there, 
and so I laughed. 

" Hm I" said Fred. " I'm afraid, my love," and he 
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looked very oddly from me to the sea, and from the sea to me 
again, " I'm afraid there'll be a little storm." 

'* With such a sky, and such a sea, impossible," I cried. 

At this very minute, in comes Josephine, " If you please, 
sir, the sailor men.. In half-an-hour, sir, they say the boat 
— the Clipping Kitty as they call her, ma'am ; and wher- 
ever they get such names from, nobody knows — the Clipping 
Kitty, that is, the boat " 

**Tell the men we've changed our mind — we won't go 
to-day," says Frederick. 

"Not go, Fred?" and, I can't help it — I give him a 
look. 

" Oh, very well, be it so," says Fred. " In half-an-hour, 
then ; only depend upon it, we shall have a storm." 

Josephine walks very slowly towards the door ; stops, 
and then turns back. " If you please, ma'am, you'll not 
want me? I'm very fond of the sea, ma'am, but if the 
weather gets up, I've nothing that will wash." And with* 
out waiting for an answer, she trips away. 

" I'm sure," and I go towards the window, " I'm sure, 
Fred, you only wish to frighten me — for the ocean never 
looked more calm — like a sleeping beauty." Frederick 
whistles. " That means," I say to him, ** that means, I 
suppose, we're not to go at aH ?" 

" Go ! If your heart's set upon it, you shall go, Lotty ; 
yes, to the very bottom." 

I make a little bit of a start at Fred's composure ; but 
directly recover myself. *' Then I'd better go and get 
ready ?" 

'* Go I" says Fred. 

I feel almost about to cry, but spirit — it's a great com- 
fort, and a sweet support — spirit comes to my help, and I 
leave the room with a sort of smile, and already hold the 
handle of the door, and am about to give it — before I know 
what I'm doing — such a pull to, when, oddly enough, I shut 
it so softly, as though it was the door of a jewel-cabinet. I 
could almost vow 1 heard Fred titter. 

That cowardly creature, Josephine, comes about me, and 
begins to say she should be so glad to go, only that what 
she has won't wash — which I know is not quite true — and 
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am, whether or no, smiling ; for really I had no idea that, 
in so short a time, the sea could have been so very rongh. 

" What sort of a wind is it ?" I ask, with all my best bold- 
ness, of the steersman. 

" A sojer's wind, my lady," answers the man. 

" A soldicr^s wind 1 Why, what do soldiers, who are 
always on shore, what do they " 

" Sojer's wind, my lady," replies the man — and Frederick 's 
laughing to himself, "sojer's wind, means this : you can sail 
either one way or 'tother with it ; only you must look arter 
the tide.'^ 

" I apprehend," is my remark ; and — the feeling is forced 
upon me — I could not have imagined it was so rough. 
* What's that ?" and I seize hold of Frederick. 

" Nothing, my lady. Only shipped a bit o' sea. Doesn't 
do it in common ; for Clipping Kit '11 go over anything. 
Like me, my lady, never takes a drop of water." And at 
the creature's words, a wave as big as a house bursts right 
upon us I I scream, and dig my fingers in Frederick. 

** We-d better go about," says Fred, and I follow his eye 
as it glances above, and see the clouds black and threaten- 
ing, and I creep still closer— closer to him. 

" Stand in for shore," says Fred, and the sailor shakes 
his head ; and as if at the motion, the rain pours suddenly 
down upon us, and the wind howls, and the boat is all going 
over, and my cheek feels the heart of Fred beating, when 
the sail flutters all loose, and we're tossed up and down — up 
%nd down — with the waves like huge monsters, every one 
of 'em threatening to burst in and devour us, boat and all. 

I don't say a word, but creep closer, closer to Fred; 
because, for a moment, I did feel as if it were all my fault, 
and his life — his precious life — was on my head. And all 
the time, he is so calm, so gentle — and his lips touch my 
face, and my heart is melted. 

" Stand in for home," cries Fred. 

'* Not to be done, sir ; all along of the tide. We must 
put in at Chonghclifif, says the steersman. 

Frederick makes no answer ; but I follow his eyes. '* I 
suppose it must be so. Lotty, love," and he looks down on 
me, " Lotty, we shall be late for dinner ; and we must dine, 
too, in new quarters." 
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I say DothiDg — am say nothing — ^but creep closer, closer 
to him ; for it is all my fault. 

The wind still rises, and I watch the faces of the sailors, 
and I think they look serious, anxious. I try to appear 
confident. I try to smile, and speak to one of the men. 

" Have you any children IV 

" Six,** says the man, without looking at me ; and peals 
of thunder break all about us. 

Again the wind — and again the boat 

A moment, and I see all — all. The church^-our wed- 
ding — my mother, father, all — I hear the sound of the bells 
coming and going 

Three hours only, he tells me, by the clock — but by the 
heart how long I — and I am safe ; I know I am safe. 
Strange faces are about me ; but my hand is in his, his eyes 
on my eyes, and his breath upon my face. 



Wednesday, May 7, 18 — 

Did I EVER think I should sleep in such a bed-room 1 
And could I ever believe I should be so grateful — so full, 
so overflowing with thanksgiving for such a bed 1 Why, it 
isn't above half the size of a ship's cabin — and the bed itself 
— (but then, as Frederick says, hz can always make himself 
small ; can sleep upon a boot-jack I I'm sure there's not 
much more room for two) — the bed hardly wider than a 
bolster ! But oh, what it might have been I Two or three 
times I woke, with the bed like a boat, and the sea gurgling 
in my ears ; and then again I fell asleep, so thankful, so 
happy I I was preserved — hz was saved ; and with such 
tranquility, such goodness in his sleeping face, how I blessed 
him — how I blamed myself — ^for it was my fault, all my 
fault. What an early lesson — and let me cherish, love it, as 
a most dear and valued one — ^but what an early lesson for a 
Honeymoon I 

And now Frederick is gone out — and why did he leave 
me in such a hurry ? — let me look about me. Last night. 
I could scarcely see or know anything. All I remember 
was being dashed in the boat upon the beach, with twenty 
people shouting and crowding about me — and, wet to the 
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skin, being carried up and up some rocks, and — ^after a time 
— finding myself at the fireside with Frederick, and two or 
three kind women — all such eager, anxious, yet gentle 
creatures about me ! But Ae was safe — lie was preserved ; 
and with that big blessing at my heart, I went to sleep, and 
woke — and was again and again thankful, and with the 
thought, again and again blessed, and again slept. 

And what a strange, odd, pretty little place I The room 
as modest, as humble, but as sweet as a daisy. A brick 
floor — what would mamma say ? positively a brick floor^ 
with surely a bit of sail-cloth by the bed-side ! And every- 
thing so clean and neat I And there is art, I declare, art 
upon the mantle-piece. Two plaster parrots, greener than 
ever yet were feathers ; and a demure white cat, with round 
black spots, as if cut out of court-plaister, sitting with her 
tail curled round her fore-legs, on the chest of drawers. 
And there are shells upon the mantel-piece ; and dried sea- 
weed, (a piece of it, I shall beg, to mark yesterday with ; a 
piece to look at, in future days, if ever peevish, discontented 
thouglits arise, to look at and learn from it patience and 
thankfulness); and the model of a little boat — ^perhaps the 
boat of the poor thing's husband. 

And here, more dead than alive, they brought me last 
night. Here, making the bed as hot as an oven, they laid 
my storm-tossed limbs — here they would nurse, and wait 
upon my little wayward self, that would go upon the sea, if 
only to show my spirit^ and to have almost my little life — and 
his life ; ah, that was the wrong — the wickedness — washed 
out of me. And I deserved it, / did ; but he! I could 
weep again to think of my stubbornness. 

And the old woman of the house — the cabin, I mean- 
has been with me. And so thankful, so kind, and so full of 
excuses for the place that " is not for the likes of me," — " the 
likes of me," indeed I when I might have been in some deep 
sea-cave, or flung like so much sea-weed upon the beach ; a 
dead thing, that makes all uidikcs so very lihe — and so she 
tells me that the messenger can't be long before he comes 
back from the White Ilart ; for though it's good twelve 
miles from Choughcliff, he'd a good horse, and would ride 
his fastest, and they'd send back a post-chaise with a change 
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of clothes, and I should only laugh, some day, at the bed- 
room with the brick floor ; though, after all, she must say 
— with such weather, and with such a coast ; she knew it 
well ; she had — God help her ; and here with her apron 
she wiped her eyes — she had good cause to know it — with 
such weather, we had been lucky, as all turned out. Poor 
soul 1 Her husband, with one of her sons, had been drowned 
— drowned just off the shore — she might have heard 'em cry. 
But she would'nt talk of that now ; but it was a blessed 
Providence that with such a wind, and such a tide, we had 
ever made the land as we did. We'd driven at least fifteen 
miles by sea ; and oh I the poor souls that had gone down 
just off the Point ! 

And at this time, I hear the cry of a baby. Yes ; that 
is her daugliter's baby — that is the young woman who had 
married her son. Her son is a fisherman, and — and — would 
I like to see the baby ? 

What a dear little rose-bud 1 Just two months old — 
well, I never did see such a beautiful baby 1 And so strong, 
and so fresh ; as if it had been born and rocked at sea. 

And the mother — a buxom, charming young woman — 
comes to hope that baby doesn't teaze me. She has not 
been so much herself, she says, as she might have been — and 
the baby's hardly so tidy as she'd like. And — I can't but 
see it — there's something strange and restless in the young 
woman's manner. She says, it was a dreadful niglit last 
night — ^but then, people who get their living out of the sea, 
must make their minds up to bad weather. It's nothing, 
when Providence is above all. Still, they've had their trials 
In that house ; but still they must hope for the besi — it's 
their duty, and — and shall she take baby from me, — for he's 
fallen asleep in my lap I 

Oh, no I Let him be just a few minutes ; only a few. 
For I can't help thinking how I should like Frederick to 
come just now and look at the dear little fellow fast asleep 
in my lap. And he looks so happy, too ; so composed, and 
80 much ai home ! 

What a beautiful, solemn, mysterious thing, is a baby's 
face ! I don't know why I should think in this manner 
now 1 I never thought so before. Yes ; such a pretty 
mystery ! Such an unopened book I 
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Well, mamraa would laugh to see me now. In this place ; 
and such a figure as I am — but Josephine can't be long with 
my things, if the man rides fast — but mamma would langh 
to see me with a baby on my knees. She would— 

Heaven bless us I Frederick comes in, and he looks — ^no, 
not angry, not vexed ; but pale and — and though I smile at 
him, and then down at the baby, he takes no notice of the 
little sleeping cherub. What is the matter ? 

A wreck — at least, the fear, the all but horrid certainty 
of a wreck. "My love," says Frederick, " we have solemn 
reason to be thankful." 

" I am thankful — ever, ever shall be. But look at baby 
— it's the child of the old woman's daughter " 

And Frederick looks at it ; and all his dear, good heart, 
breaks in a smile in his face, as he stoops, and pressing me, 
kisses the little darling in my lap. If I don't feel that I love 
the dear little angel all the more ! 

" Poor little thing I" says Fred, with such a monmful 
look. 

** Dear heart ! Isn't it beautiful ? And I never looked 
on one so innocent." 

" Poor little soul," says Fred, again, and shakes his head ; 
and I am sure something has happened — must have hap- 
pened. 

" There's bad news, Lotty, down on the beach." 

" Bad news ?" and I press the baby. 

" Very bad. Hush I I have been among the men ; 
have sent out far and wide upon the shore — but can learn 
nothing. It is thought — it is believed — it is almost certain 
■^that they have all gone down." 

"All? Who?" 

" God help it," says Fred, looking sadly at the infant, 
"God help the poor thing I For, I take it, God alone will 
be its father." 

"" You never mean that — oh, that poor, dear woman — 
the voung wife — the mother I — Oh, Frederick, is there no 
hope ?" 

" Along the V)each, spars and boards, and kegs belonging 
to the poor fellow's vessel, have been flung ashore. . The 
oldest, roughest sailors, shake their heads — no doubt of it 
— that's the general belief — that all have perished." 
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"And the poor, dear wretched woman ?"- 



"As yet, she knows nothing of her loss," answers 
Frederick. 

He has scarcely uttered the last word, than a fierce, wild 
shriek as of a broken heail, pierces nie like a sword ; a 
shriek, and then a fall, as of some one fallinor dead. 

The scream awakes the baby ; it saddenly cries, as though, 
poor thing, it answered to the misery, it was, in some way, 
to share. It cries, and violently stirs; when I raise it to 
my bosom, and with a sob or two, and putting its little hand 
upon my neck, it subsides again to sleep. 



Thursday, May 8, 18— 

What a silent, heavy grief, seems to lie upon the house 1 
The pool old mother — long since widowed by the sea ; and 
then one son taken, and now made childlass ! poor creature ; 
it is wonaeiTal — a lesson for life — to see her patience, her 
resignation. She goes about the house, and without a word 
— the tears trickling down her pale, quiet face, when she is 
out of sight of her daughter — without a word setting things 
to rights^ and now and then trying, good-naturedly, affec- 
tionately, to scold the young wife for making sure of tht 
worst. " If she loses a husband, doesn't shz lose a son ? — a 
last, and only son, too, God help her 1 There has been 
worse weather than last night, and folks still alive and stout 
who was out in it." And then the old woman catches up 
the baby, and stifling her sobs, kisses it, and then away 
again, making household work, that she may seem to keep 
her heart up. 

Poor souls 1 Just as the news came of the loss of the 
boat — ^for all the things of the boat were washed ashore, and 
after that, a piece of the boat itself — though that's not so 
certain, for some of the fishermen dispute it — just as the 
news came, and the poor young wife was struck down by her 
«orrow, like a dead thing — comes Josephine from the White 
Hart with my things. 

Josephine — ^but I believe it is only her care for me — wants 
me to " come away directly from such a dismal place 5 
enough to kill anybody to see such trouble, 'specially, too^ 

3* 
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when they can't help it ; and, besides, they're expecting na 
with such a dinner at the White Hart, and what's the ase 
of staying ?" And still the little baby nestles close, and 
still its little hand presses my neck, as though it heard and 
understood her. And all this while, its poor mother lies 
like one dead — and I cimH and wmiH put it from me. 

Frederick says nothing ; but — I can see it — ^looks at 
Josephine, and then at me, for my answer. Not a word 
does he utter ; but his looks ask, " Well, Lotty, do you go, 
or stay ?'' 

" There may yet be hope, Fred ; and it would be so sad 
to leave the poor things in their trouble ; especially, too, 
when they gave us, with such a hearty welcome, such homely 
kindness, the best they had. Two or three hours, at least, 
we may stay ; and it will be such a reward if good news 
should come, and after all, poor little baby here had still a 
father." 

" Just so, Lotty ; to be sure — quite right, love," says 
Fred, and with a look that tells me how rightly I have 
determined ; and more than that, how very much he's 
j)leased I 

And now, the little cottage fills with people ; and in the 
midst of the trouble, how, I may say, it chastens the grief, 
and gives a beauty to sorrow, to see the simple kindness — 
the real, earnest help, that — in the hour of trouble — the 
dear souls come to offer. I never knew, never could have 
thought, there had been such feeling with such poverty. I 
used to hear that poverty deadened the heart — that poverty 
was selfish — that misery taught the poor to think only of 
themselves. And here, everybody seems to feel the loss of 
the poor young wife and mother, as though they had a large 
share of the calamity. " Ha 1 Miss," said an old man, not 
knowing me, " Ha I Miss, 'tisn't in fine weather, that 
Christians learn to know one another." 

Fred goes to the beach, beckoned out by a neighbor. I 
waited and saw him, with two or three fishermen, below ; 
it was plain, they were debating something about the lost 
boat. 

In a few minutes Fred returns. " Lotty, love, you can 
keep watch for an hour to-night ?" 
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"Watch! what— alone, Fred? Alone?''— I couldn't 
help saying it. 

" Alone I Haven't you Josephine ? Look here, love," 
and Fred dropt into a chair, and took my hand. " See 
here, Lotty. I am told by the men that there is yet hope 
of the brave fellows. They may have been driven by the 
gale to a rock, off the coast — a solitary rock, that — as he 
explained to me — may give them safety until the tide rises ; 
but, if the boat shall have foundered, they must perish with 
the flood. The men are determined to make for this point, 
and — and, Lotty, love, I have a favor to ask of you. Let 
me go ?" 

" Oh, yes 1" 

And at the words, Fred caught me in his arms. " We 
may be late, a little late ; but there's no danger, now ; 
none ; the wind's gone down, and we shall be back by early 
morning '^ 

"Early moiiiing, Fred I" and I know, I looked. 

" So make yourself easy, and only think what a happiness 
for both of us — ^for all of us — if we save the brave fellows, 
and leave the house to-morrow — ^the poor young wife — the 
baby that you've made so much of — and there, make your- 
self comfortable — ^and be a good girl, and — and " 

And much more of the same comforting kind, that I 
couldn't and wouldnH at the time make out. All I know 
is, that Fred — and with such a happy, glowing face, too — 
tore himself away, and I — I couldn't help it — sat down, and 
just a little cried. 

How long I might have given way^ I don't know, if 
Josephine hadn't come in, and. asked me — ^for she couldnH 
and wovldnH believe it — if Fred — not that she called him 
Fred — had really gone out for the night 1 

What was that to her ? 

" It was quite the talk of the place. Everybody thought 
it so strange ; and for her part, she had never heard of such 
— no, it was not for her to call it neglect — still she must 
say, and she hoped I'd excuse her, if she was in my place " — r 

" But as you're not in my place, Josephine, pray remem- 
ber, and keep your own" This I said as spitefully as I 
could ; for I did feel hurt ; and what right had she to inter* 
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fere — yes, I was angry, hurt — ^to interfere between me and 

Frederick ? 

" IIow did she know her master — yes, her master — ^woald 
be out for the iii<rlit ?" 

" Wliy, the folks said so ; said it was impossible with 
the tide, that they conld get back before early morning, if 
then. All the sailor-men said ihat.^^ 

*' Was she certain ?" and I know I looked Texed, fright- 
ened, pale. 

" Quite certain ; and though the sailor-men said it wa« 
very kind of master to go, for all that, some of 'em asked 
what good he could do — his money was enough." 

And so it was ; I felt Josephine was right. It was 
ridiculous — more than thai — to leave me in a strange place, 
and all nlone. 1 was wrong — very wrong, not to go back 
to the White Ilart ; and here I was left all alone. Joseph- 
ine is a girl of sense. 

" Of (course, ma*am, you'll never think of sitting up ?" 

*' Sitting up, Josephine ?" 

" Kot but what if I was you, ma'am — though there's not 
a bit of use in it — still, for all that, and taking things as 
they are, I wouldn't think of going to bed." 

*' If it's idle to sit up, why not go to bed, Josephine?*' 

" Wiiy, ma'am, because if you go to bed — not but what 
you nn'ght just as well, for theyHl not be home till morning; 
no chances of it with t^ie tide, ma'am, still, if yoa go in 
earnest to bed, and go to sleep" 

" But suppose I don't go to sleep ?" 

" It'll be all the same, ma'am ; if you go to bed, youTl 
never persuade master you didn't go to sleep ; whereas, if 
you sit up, and he finds you sitting up, never having taken 
a thread of your clothes off, and never having taken so much 
as a single wink, why, then, ma'am, don't you see" 

*' 'So, Josephine. What ought I to see ?" 

" Why, don't you see that then you'll have such a right 
to worrit and complain, which you couldn't have had if you'd 
gone, as I may say, between the sheets. Now a right — ^that 
is, a just right — to worrit and complain, is what no woman 
ought ever to think of giving up. For when we do, aini 
we put upon directly ?" 
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I knew it was wrong to listen to Josephine, but I couldn't 
help it ; more than that, I'm afraid to say, I felt a sort of 
satisfaction in listening to her. I ought not to have been 
left alone ; it was absurd^ and morey it was very neglectful of 
Frederick, and 

And so I sat, my blood getting warmer and warmer with 
my injuries, and I was fairly getting into a passion, when I 
heard the baby cry, and heard the mother sobbing, and 
trying to hush it. 

I felt humiliated, ashamed of my temper. I immediately 
sent Josephine to bed, wherever could find it, and sought 
the poor old woman, and the wretched mother. 

"Baby's fractious, ma'am," said the old woman, "and, 
poor heart — ^it's no wonder.'' 

I staid awhile with them ; and was schooled — I felt it, 
solemnly schooled — by the sweet patience, the resignation, 
with which they seemed resolved to await the morning." 

" We're in God's hands, my lady," said the old woman. 

And the young, pale mother, kissed her child, and her 
lips moved — " In God's hands." 

I returned to my room humbled, and rebuked. I sat, 
looking out upon the sea ; so calm — so beautiful ; with a 
pathway of moonlight fading far, far away. 

It struck twelve. Again I thought of my husband's kind, 
good, generous heart ; and again upon my knees I prayed 
for him ; for all ; and most for those who— if it should seem 
good in His sight — might not be of the widowed and the 
fatherless. 

And so ended the eighth day of Our Honeymoon. 



Friday, May 9, 18 — 

I WAS sure I should not sleep ; so took a book, and 
making myself comfortable for the night, I resolved to read 
away the time, for morning would come, .though never so 
slowly. 

Yes ; I knew I should not sleep a wink, and then — how 
far I read I have no recollection — and then fell into a deep 
slumber, and dreamt of Frederick. Such a terrible dream I 
He was struggling, drowning, and — I awoke with the 
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terror, when it was broad daylight. How gloriously the 
sun rose from the sea I What tranquillity was on the 
waters I I opened the window, and the sweet breath of the 
mornhig, brought a sudden comfort to my heart. 

It was impossible — I tried to think — that any evil could 
have befallen him. Impossible, with such beauty in the 
sky and on the sea — such sweetness, breathing of happiness 
from all around. Everything seemed full of hope. The 
soft, musical plash of the small waves said hope — and hope 
rose in a hymn from the lark, a fluttering speck in the blue 
heaven. 

I felt soothed, comforted. Tliere was silence thronghont 
the house. Not a sound. Poor souls I They donbtlesa 
slejit ; utter weariness had brought that comfort. 

Wrai)ping myself up, I stole on tiptoe from my room, and 
left the house. How beautiful was the morning ! What 
a pity, and what a reproach, that bed should ever cheat us 
of sucli sights — such purifying, strengthening influences I I 
almost vowed, that, for the rest of my life, Pd rise only a 
little after the sun. On second thoughts, remembered thai 
hasty vows were very, very rash. 

I took the path down the cliff to the beach. I turned the 
point of rock that gave me a wide, wide view. There was 
not an object on tl)e sea. All was blank ; and I felt, on 
the sudden, chilled and sad. But still the beauty of the 
morning deepened — still the waves gently murmured— 
still the birds louder and louder poured forth their songs 
— and with new hope, new strength, I walked on and 
on ! 

And now, in the far, far distance, a boat appears. It 
must be thut ; I am convinced— certain. And now, another 
and another — and each and all alike, and I am again dis- 
iKMtrtened, i)erplexed. After all, it was luizardous and 
foolish in Frederick to go himself. Josephine was right ; 
his money would have been sutticient. 

I felt my temper rising. I was beginning to be very 
angry; and then the thought rebuked me — the thought that 
some (lunger, some mischance might have happened. 

No; I would not think so — I would control such idle 
fancies; and 1 would wait patiently, hopefully. And so I 
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went straying, onward and onward ; now picking up a shell, 
and now — with straining looks — gazing over the sea; and 
still other boats and vessels arose, and passed away — and 
with every one a new hope, another disappointment. 

Then I sat down, and as the ships sailed onward, to cheat 
the time, I tried to fancy the history of some vessel. Where 
was she going ? What were the hopes, the anxieties of those 
on board ? What a world of feelings — a world of faith and 
love I 

And so, in utter vacancy of heart, I tried to while away 
the time. And still the sun rose, and the morning was 
arrayed in the fulness of its beauty. I had gathered a few 
shells. In idleness, I had placed one to my ear, and was 
listening to its sounds. What — a little sea wizard — what 
did it prophesy ? What did it say I could make out the 
name of Frederick — that seemed with rising, falling sound, 
to whisper to me. Yes; my fancy put a tongue into that 
shell, gave it a voice, and made it sing, gently sing, the word 
that was my music. 

And so sitting, so listening, I heard myself loudly called, 
and there, having followed me, and crying and waving her 
hands, was Josephine. We flew to one another. 

" Oh, ma'am, alPs safe — all's saved — ^so happy, so " 

" All 1" 

"Yes, ma'am. All the men, and the poor wife and 
mother — oh, I never knew such weeping, and such thanks- 
giving — ^now with their arms about his neck, and now upon 
their knees. Quite touching, ma'am — ^but quite beautiful." 

" And, I suppose, your master was too fatigued to seek 
me himself ?" and I knew I bit my lip. 

" Master, ma'am; we haven't see nothing of him as yet 
I was only talking of the crew of the boat, and all of 'em 
safe and sound — though they've lost every stitch, and the 
boat besides." 

" And your master I No news — ^no tidings of him" 

" Can't get back, they say, ma'am, with the wind as it its 
till the afternoon ; perhaps not till night ; perhaps not 
then. I heard one of the men say, in his own words, there 
wasn't such another bit of sea in the 'versal world. But 
only to think how the poor things escaped; for it's quite a 
miracle— quite a wonder." 
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" Indeed. Poor souls I How ?" 

" Why, ma'am, they were what they call ran down in the 
Btorm, by a bigger boat — but they all got aboard, and w*i 
carried a long way on the other side of the coast, — whilst 
their bits of things, as we already know, with a piece of the 
boat, was flung upon the beach, just, as one may say, at the 
poor souls' door-step, to make us all miserable — and to take 
away master on a wild-goose chase ; not but what, of 
course, it's very kind of him — nevertheless, to keep you out 
of your bed all night for nothing— when his money, as I said 
before, would have done quite as well, or better, than him; 
and in such a case, when money does as well, my maxim is 
to let well alone." 

Now, I knew, I felt it was wrong, to let Josephine go 
upon such a rambling talk; nevertheless, I could not but 
think that the girl had some reason in what she said. 
Frederick — he cannot, with any justice, deny it — Frederick 
need not have left me all alone ; sitting up all night— 
— watching in the morning; besides being terrified by 
so dreadful a dream. When money would have done, why 
not have spared my feelings ? I wmM be very angry. 
** Surely,'' said I, with a shiver I wouldn't repress, "surely, 
the morning's turned very cold." 

" To be sure it has, ma'am; and if it hadn't, it couldn't 
be otherwise with folks, who, without wrapping themselTes 
up, will go wandering out on the wet beach, without any 
breakfast, picking up shells, and thinking nothing of tbdr 
own health, when they ought^ for there's not many like 'em 
in this world, Fm sure." 

And still I let her talk. " We'll breakfast directly your 
master comes back," I said, trying to smile. 

''I'm afeard, ma'am, you'll be pretty hungry if you wait 
till then. I wouldn't frighten you for the world; but it 
isn't so sure — the sailor men all say so, and they must know 
— not so sure that he'll be home much afore bedtime." 

My heart seemed to shrink at the words. I hurried on. 
Now and then, I turned to gaze across the sea; looking in 
silence, Josephine still interpreted my thoughts. 

" No, ma'am, no; there isn't a boat a bit like master^l 
boat — not a bit; and so, ma'am, as what's done can't bo 
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undone — ^that is, as master can't be here for breakfast, and 
breakfast is here for yon " 

" Hold your tongue, Josephine ; I shall wait for youf 
master. But here we are at the house." And before we 
could half-way ascend the clifiT, the wife and old mother, with 
the husband and son snatched from the sea, all came to 
meet me. What thankful words I What looks of happi- 
ness I 

" We've lost all — all," said the wife, with a beaming face; 
'* but weVe lost nothing — ^nothing ; for haven't we saved 
him ?" and she grasped her husband's arm. 

The man was full of thanks. Was sorry that the gentle- 
man had been put to so much trouble on his account. He 
was afraid I had taken on upon it ; afraid I had got cold, 
sitting up ; and he should be so glad when he could thank 
the gentleman face to face, if he might be so bold. 

" And when," I asked, " when might I expect the return 
of 

"Well, it might not be until the afternoon ; indeed, not 
before — and perhaps " 

My heart was too full to hear more ; to answer a syllable. 
I went to my room. Hour after hour passed. I walked 
on the cliflf — and still the day went on. I returned to my 
rooin; again and again returned — again and again quitted 
it. liie good people were frightened at my looks ; and 
Josephine watched me — ^I saw that — ^with a strange anxiety. 

The sun set; and as it sank beneath the sea, and the 
wind rose — ^I felt as though I stood alone — ^friendless, hope- 
less. All — all gone, sunk with the sun, and the wind 
moaning above the wreck. 

Night came. Ten o'clock — eleven — and still the wind 
rose with every minute ; still the sea roared and dashed 
beneath my window. 

If that day passed — if that one hour elapsed — and he came 
not back, I felt I was alone for ever — for ever alone. 

Mj watch lay before me. Each sound seemed, like a 
needle's point, to enter my brain. Half-past eleven 

There is a shout from below, and in an instant, Frederick 
holds me in his arms. 
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Saturday, May 10, 18-^ 

I THINK, the very finest morning since we left homa 
Perfect May is all about us ; and what an air of happineai 
throughout the cabin of a house I The old mother, with 
her heart in her face, looks like a beautiful old picture ; and 
the young wife, though slie canH talk — as she says — ^beaming 
with tlianks. Baby itself has caught the happiness, and 
stares and crows with all its might. Such a sweet litye 
creature I Fred asks — in his odd way — ^if I shouldn't like 
to take it home ? And Josephine ventured to wonder — if 
she may be so bold — how I can see so much in thai baby 1 
Never thought I cared for babies. 

Dear Frederick; he takes — or rather he won't take, 
won't have them — all the thanks, and prayers, and praises 
of the poor folks, as if he had no right to them, whatever; 
as if he had undergone no danger — risked nothing; when 
I'm told the passage was terrible, and with such a tide and 
wind, it was quite a miracle he got home till this morning; 
when he'd have found mo dead, I'm sure — ^yes, to have lived 
out another night would have been impossible. I know 
myself, and it couldnH be. 

And now we are to go back to the White Hart. I cant 
help thinking that we've had enough of the White Hart; 
indeed, I do feel a little tired, and shall be glad when we've 
settled at home. That dear Flitch — ^for Fred says Flitch it 
must remain ; though again and again I've told him it's open 
to a joke, as mamma says, and people should never b^a^in 
the world with a joke; it isn't what the world likes or thinks 
respectable — that dear Flitch shall be such a bower I as 
Fred says, such a Garden of Eden for the tea-tree. 

Ten days ! We've been married ten days, and that's only 
a third of the tune we're to be away. Only a third I 
Well, after all, though one musn't say so, I don't see why 
people should go away for a whole month; especially, too, 
with a home like ours, empty and waiting for us. I said as 
much to Fred, early this morning. "To be sure," said he, 
" very right, darling. We'll go back on Monday." "Not 
for millions," said I, to myself. For, of course, I know what 
envious folks would say; we had become tired of one 
another, and wanted to get back for better company. I did 
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hint as much as that to Fred; but he's such an odd, dear 
creature. " Ha, Lotty," said he, " what a beautiful world 
this would be, if there was no world !" What did he mean ? 
but when I don't understand, I always think he means the 
best; at least, I try, like a good wife, to do so. 

Well, the carriage is ready, and we say good-bye. How 
the good souls cried about us I Where have the people 
come from ? Such a gathering of men and women, and 
shouting children ! And our hostess will make me take a 
set of such lovely shells; if I will only be so good as to put 
'em somewhere on a shelf, at home, when I'm far away, that, 
if she may be so bold as to hope so, I may sometimes think 
of 'em, and baby. The old mother has quite stript the 
garden, and lays such a nosegay on my lap. And now 
we're ofiT, and the folks shout, and the women of the house 
wave their hands, and the fisherman holds up the baby high 
above his head— dear little soul 1 — to take a last look 
at us. 

The weather itself is happiness; and the country seems to 
feel it and enjoy it. The hedges are white with hawthorn, 
and there seems a blessing in the very air — a day when 
one's heart opens, and loves all the world. As the carriage 
rolls along, I could shut my eyes, and almost dream we 
were traveling to Fairy-land. 

How soon the miles are run over, and here again the 
White Hart. I don't know; but it looks colder, duller, 
since we've been away. Fred sees I think so. " Very well, 
Lotty," says he, " we'll have a calm, quiet to-morrow, and 
then on Monday we'll strike our tent, and go " 

** Where, Fred ?" 

" We'll go— why, we'll go home. Yes, Lotty, we'll show 
how much we love one another, by not caring for the world, 
and going direct to our fireside. We'll take our flight on 
Monday, and folding our wings, like pigeons, dccend into 
the garden of the Flitch. 

" 1 should like it above all things, but what would pe(>pU 
say, Fred ?" 

'* My love, when you took this man for your wedded 
husband," says Fred, his hand towards himself, ** you 
certainly deceived me, and violated that serious engage- 
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meriT. if a: :r.* ?:rLr^ "I'.af' t:.:: :narried anrbody of tlie 
r-:r.-'. :■: -x--:' '_. Vr.-! ';• j-r::.:-. n'.j ].jTe. are only made for 
o:.e." Bli: ::r ;.■ -v. "r. a:, '.'i * •.reaiJtre. " Yes; on Taesday, 
v:'.. Tikr -.ir ?j: ■;'■-'■ '••i'-i '-." '>/s &i oar own hearth." 

• " I ?> L ■■:: . .i ; »v- "-•".. J ..:■•']. Fr- J : au-i a> for the world, loTU^ 
I ':.'']*r V::. zi:-^y ^i'- ■:■"•: ::."" 

■i k:.o\t vol uTw L:-::;.": and. thtrefore, we'll go homfi, 

■ B:;i ":.' T.'ia-y.T. ii-irl For a? for what one's acqnant- 

or.ce wo::-., ^.^v. .viiv haj.pir.ri^s. a> tmu have l>eant if ally told 
3ji«. — ':jai»j.»"rir>- irr..'-ivs at our own fireside, and is not to be 
pxkt^i in ^:^la^l;:t-^*^ ^ararii* — an-i. therefore. I'd go homo 
with lii'ii^ht. i'j v.? : Ira: coii>iiier ti.e iiew jiaiiit"' 

"That's soiii'. iwi'.iiT." >:iid Fred. I'XikiiiLT in my eyes, and 
lau:rh':i;;i. •• Ve>: IVi for-rotten the paint.'" 

'I u-.vn it: I was irrati-fnl for the paint, because, not that 
I shoui'i hiTr nj;!ii'.-.i it. but I know what ]>eople would 
havM ijii.i. if we'.i come home {.♦efor*- the month. Tired of 
ojje another, of course: no refourees in our hearts, and most 
fiy to th'- worM. Y*-?: I jf.\< tiuinkfui for the ]\aint.) 

*' W».'ll. then. I tell you wliat. Lottv/' said Fred, "well 
hold a Ijeil of iu>ticH. and" 

•' A what ■; FrKl l"' 

'* A I'ed of justice, h^ve,*' repeat eii Fred, very serionsly, 
sol couliin'i lausrh, "and determine whi-re we .^hall go. 
Or. to make it shorter, there is a isW.k* in the drawing-room, 
ami we'll jrive it a turn or tw^». and witli our eves shut, so 
c]i'jo^»=*. Or. what is b-.-ttiT still, we'll co straight over the 
Way," and Fred pointeii to tin- C'^ast uf France, that, in the 
ch'jinifss of The dav, is rj-iite di^iinot and britrht. 

*' That will be beautiful,*' said I. '* France I Well, that 
will be a snrjiri^e to Mamma an«l Mary and Margaret; and 
J'll briii^ Vm all back a beautiful'* 

" Mv love," said Fred: ** niv ever dear Lottv;" and he 
|»laf;< d his arm round my waist, arjd drew me close to him, 
runijilln^r all my curls about his shoulder, " my rose, my 
pi;i«roii, and my pearl," — (what wtnf he iroing to say ?)— "in 
tjikinjr you from your native l>ritisii I>le, to introduce you 
to our natural enemies — as philusopliers speak of rats and 
cats — to our natural enemies, you nnist not forget yoQT 
duties and your rights, as an Kn;^li.sh Matron." 
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"Well, Fred," said I, " I hope I know my duties; but" 
—and I did laugh — " what are my rights V* 

** Bone of my bone,'' replied Fred, very gravely, " don't 
be impatient Learn and practise your duties; and as for 
your rights, why, leave them to come, as best they may. 
Kight, my love, is a plant of slow growth. You can't tell 
how long Justice herself was a baby at the breast of Truth, 
before Justice could run alone. As for women's rights, my 
forlorn one, they were sent into the world somewhere, but 
certain philosophers believe — and I confess myself one of 
them — believe that women's rights have been frozen in the 
North-West passage. Who knows ? They may drift back 
again at the great thaw." 

I didn't understand a word; and so I nodded. "But, 
then," said I; " about France and" 

**And that brings me back to my exhortation. Sweetest 
daughter of Eve " 

" Don't be foolish, Fred," said I. 

" Bud of Eden, and chosen floweret for my button- 
hole " 

It was of no use to interrupt — so I let him go on. 

" Before we quit our beloved Albion, it is necessary — it 
is most essential, my darling, to our future peace, and the 
perennial growth of our fireside flowers — and without thorn 
the rose — that we should come to a serious understanding; 
should ratify a solemn compact between us." 

" What, another 1" said I, and I know I laughed. 

" Another 1 Being man and wife " 

" I should think that sufficient," was my very courageous 
remark. 

" Being man and wife, we should have nothing hidden 
from each other " 

" I hope not; indeed, Frederick, I am sure noi. One 
soul 1" was my exclamation. 

" Yery true; one soul in two dwellings. Because where 
there is secresy in married life, especially when visiting 
France" 

"But why, visiting France above all places ?" I asked. 

" Or rather, when leaving France," continued Fred, 
looking at me very earnestly; "the result may, to the 
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feelings of a husband, be most distressing. Imagine, my 
beloved Lotty, what would be my emotions, a« your hus- 
band, if — if the wife of my bo.som were found out." 

*' Found out, my dear !" and I was mystified. 

" Found out, my love; for I know too well — it is impos- 
sible it should be otiierwise — the guilty thought that pos- 
sessed you. 1 saw it tinging your cheek, lightening in your 
eye " 

" Guilty thought 1" and I was fast becoming serious^ 
angry. 

" Put it from you— -crush it — annihilate it" 

" Now, Frederick," said I, and I drew myself with a 
sudden twitch from him, " Til have no more of this; I won't 
listen to another word, until you tell me what you mean. 
Found out I Guilty tliought 1 I ask what you mean V 
and I threw myself back in a chair, and was ready to cry, 
but wouldn't. 

" I mean this, my dear. You allow with me that there 
should he nothing secret between man and wife ?" 

** Most certainly." 

" Tliat there should be nothing hidden ?" 

" No — to be sure not; of course not." 

" Very well, love; on that understanding I will take you 
to France." 

"But why on that understanding ?" 

" Because, when we leave it — strong in your principles— 
you will scorn snnigprling." 

Now, I don't think 'twould ever have entered my head, 
if he hadn't named it. 



Sunday, May 11, 18— 

A DELKiiiTFiL Walk tlirouirh the meadows, to that beaati- 
fiil cliurch. Ilow familiar scorned to me many of the faces! 
Ilow often, in future day:?, shall 1 think of that old charch; 
how often will the scene dawn ujion me; iiow often thfi 
sh('('}i-])cll tinkle in my menior)' ! 1 am sure of it — my mind 
is so full, so stored willi the sights and sounds of the place 
How happy, what a blessed fortune will be mine, if the* 
ilays- -days that still have had their hours of pain and trialg 
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but hours that have taught my heart the best of lessons — 
how happy, if these days are but the earnest of a long, long 
future I It is almost daring, presumptuous, to think it — 
and yet, all about me fills me with confidence and hope. 
" In some places," as dear Frederick says, " and in some 
hours, it is wicked not to hope; and hoping, foretaste the 
good.'' And then, he is always turning things — the most 
odd, as well as the most common — to a lesson. Every day, 
I feel I learn so much — my heart so goes to school to him. 

Last night, only, I was about to make a little difficulty — 
and; as Fred says, difficulties are the worst things people 
can make, they so improve with practice — I was about to 
object something, when Fred suddenly desired me to watch, 
and learn of Prince, the landlady's dog, that had come into 
the room. The evening sky had been overcast; the dog lay 
at my feet; suddenly the sun shone, and a little patch of sun- 
light brightened a corner of the carpet. Immediately, 
Prince got up, and with a wise look, trotted to the bright 
place, and laid himself in in. " There's philosophy," said 
Fred; "only one patch of sunlight in the place, and the 
wise, sagacious dog, walks out of the shadow, and rolls him- 
self round in the brightness. My dear Lotty," said Fred, 
"there's a lesson for folks who love to make difficulties. 
Don't be proud in your humanity — take no arrogance to 
yourself, because of your woman's wisdom — but be instructed 
even by a lap-dog. Let the teaching of Prince — my beloved 
one — ^be not cast away upon you, so that wherever there 
shall shine one patch of sunlight, there make it out, and with 
all your best, enjoy it." 

The easiest of all trades is to make difficulties. I thought 
of these words of Fred's, when I put on my bonnet this 
morning; for — my taste did rebel a little — the bonnet had 
suffered a shower or two, and was not exactly the sort of 
bonnet to go to church in; 1 was about to do, or say some- 
thing foolish, when Fred's words came into my head, and I 
tied my bonnet with a resolute hand, and — for it was spotted 
all over with the rain — felt quite a heroine 1 

Fred smiled so graciously, when — upon entering the 
church — I made for my old place, and took my seat next to 
the old soul in the red cloak. After the service, we again 

8 
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wandered through the churchyard. We both paused at a 
grave new dug. " The tenant, I suppose," said Fred, " takei 
possession this afternoon. Well, Lotty, you did rights 
very right, love." 

" I'm glad of that, Fred; but when did I do right ?" 

" When you seated yourself in the church, very right 
What are the finest sittings in church, when we must even 
strip, and lie down here ? How small it is, for what it has 
to hold ! Nothing packs "so much, so closely, as a grave, 
Lotty. Nothing in the world so big, nothing so fine, that 
this won't swallow. All Job's camels and tiocks — ^when Job 
flourished airain — nay, all Solomon's Temple, in so far as 
Job and Solomon were touched — all went into a hole like 
this; a hole, that, always swallowing, is for ever empty. 
After all, it may do one good, to look into such a place once 
a week^-once a week to snuff the smell of the fresh earth; 
there's an odor in it that might kill certain working-day 
vanities. 

Well, we wandered across the meadows; and making a 
round, came to a farm-house. Tired with my walk, we 
asked for house-room and refreshment. We were heartily 
welcomed; but the farm was full of guests and neighbors. 
It was plain something out of every-day life was afoot. 
And so it proved; — the farmer and his wife, with a troop 
of friends, were preparing to go to the church, to have their 
last baby christened. I think I never saw so beautiful a 
girl I But then, Fred declares I see beauty in all babies; 
whereas, he vows tht^y're all alike. But, then, is it to be 
expected he should have our eyes ? 

We have rested and refreshed; and the people, setting 
out, we leisurely follow them. I am so taken, charmed with 
the baby, that — I declare — I wUl send it something. This 
determination, I repeat again and again, after our return to 
the White Hart. 

"What will you send it?" asked Fred; as — the evening 
advanced — we were again seated, until bedtime, in our room 
at the White Hart. " What shall it be, Lotty ?" 

" Well, I can't say, but something.*^ 

" 'Tis a great pity you wern't its godmother," said Fred, 
gravely. 
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" I shouldn't have minded that, Fred." and I laughed. 

" Then you would have a right, or rather a duty, to 
bestow a gift. Now what shall it be ?" said Fred, musing. 

" Oh, a cap, or a frock, or " 

" No, no; vanity of vanities,'' replied Fred. "Nor cap, 
nor frock. I tell you what, Lotty; give it something that, 
when it grows up, shall be of the best service to it." 

*' To be sure," said I. "A nice little silver mug." 

" Nor cap — nor frock — ^nor silver mug," said Fred, half 
seriously. " But — a hat-peg." 

"•A hat-peg 1" I cried. 

"A hat-peg," answered Fred, very solemnly. "A hat- 
peg." 

" Go on," said I, for I could see by his looks he meant 
something. 

"You see, my love, that unformed, red, little baby" 

" Now, unformed 1 I never saw a more regular baby." 

" Is, it may be, in the innocence and longitude of its long 
clothes, the appointed wife for another baby. Perhaps, the 
husband, and future bread-winner, is, at this time, in advance 
of his spouse, and has cut his teeth ; perhaps, he has already 
made the manly effort, and succeeded in it, of running 
alone" 

" Well ?" 

" For, when you read of the baby girls and boys, sent 
yearly into the world — spangling the earth plentifully aa 
daisies — ^it w, it must be a frequent and curious speculation, 
to a woman of your contemplative mind " 

" Now, Frederick" 

" To think, how one wife lies in the cradle, thoughtless 
of the tyrant who is destined to enslave her; and how the 
despot himself takes his morning pap, his white sheet-of- 
paper of a mind yet unwritten with the name of her who 
may have, in the far years, to sit up for him ; sitting and 
watchinjg, with the resolution to tell him what she thinks of 
him, when, at unseasonable hour, he shall return, zig-zag, 
home." 

" Well; what has that to do with a hat-peg ?" 

"Much; everything. Listen, core of my heart, and be 
instructed. I will tell you a true story — never yet in print 
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— a story of a hat-peg — a hat-peg made of marrelloiis wood 
— a hat-peg, grown deep in fairy forests." 

"Oh, a fairy tale I I thought," said I, "'twas a tme 
story. 

" Nothing can be truer than fairy wisdom," said Fred. 
*^ It is true as sunbeams; and though yon cannot coin 'em 
into golden coin — and then count 'em and weigh 'em — thef 
are true, true as light." 

" Very well," said I, prepared to listen. 

" Once upon a time," began Fred, with a most sedate 
face, and with an instructive manner, as though he was 
telling a story to a very child, " once upon a time, a girl 
was born to a couple, who, with everything in the world to 
make them happy, still pulled at the wedding-chain; and 
every day would hear the rattling of the marriage links. 
The wife was a sour-tempered shrew; and the hnsband — at 
first an easy, good-natured man — became sullen and savage. 
For even in the early time of wedlock, he never sought hid 
home that his home was not comfortless. The working 
world, outside, was even better, brighter, than his own fire- 
side. Whatever troubles he had upon his head, when be 
crossed his own threshold, such cares seemed heavier upon 
him ; a hard fate — a sad condition, Lotty, for the man who 
has to stru^j^le outside, for the shoulder of mntton to be 
provided within." 

" Yery sad, and very wicked," said I. "And these folks 
had a child ?" 

" Yes; and there was a great fuss made at the christening; 
although, even at that festival, the mother quarreled with 
the fatlier of the baby, and the father — for a moment, in his 
heart — wished his wife anywhere but where she was. Well, 
folks brought presents to the child; caps, frocks, spoons, 
mu<rs. All the gifts had been made, when — Ufccording to 
the old story — an old, old woman, brought her present. *I 
can bestow nothing fine,' said she; *but J give what is better 
— this bit of wood,' and the angry motlier was about to 
throw it into the lire or out of the window; when the hus- 
band took possession of it. * This bit of wood,' said the 
old woman, * will be worth all the other gifts.' 

'' *And what, dame, shall be made of it V nsked the 
father. 
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" Don't be so vulgar, Fred; especially at each a time,* 
and I was very cross. 

"Right, love," said he, with provoking composare. 
" Eggs Jire vulgar; even birds of paradise come out of 'em." 
And still he never asked about the letter. 

" Why, you're never going out ?" and he was absolatelj 
about to leave the room. "And you don't care aboat the 
letter; or rather the two letters, for this is from Mamma^ 
and this is from — well, she's a pretty creature 1" 

" Glad to hear that," said he. " Live furniture, at least, 
should be handsome. And when the mistress of the house 
is so beautiful, the maids ought somehow to match. Come, 
what's the matter ?" said Fred, in his droll, coaxing way, 
pulling me towards him. 

" Why, there, then," and I pushed the letter in his face. 

"A bold broomstick hand," and he began to read the 
precious epistle from that creature Susannah. 

" Honored Madam: Am very sorry, for your sake, that 
circumstances of the holy state, which are about to take 
place, will not allow me to keep house, after this week,' — a 
good beginning for the holy state," said Fred. 

" Now do go on, Fred. You haven't yet come to half 
the insolence." 

" 'For as I have had an offer which is to my advantage, 
it wouldn't be for my future peace — (and she spelt peace 
piece, but I don't follow the creature's orthography, ) — ^peaoe 
of mind to refuse it. The offer as I speak of, comes in the 
milkman, to whom I feel it has pleased Providence to call 
me; the milkman that fortune has brought to this door with 
the milk, since I have kept it, until mistress should have 
well got over her honeymoon.' 

Here Fred laughed outrageously j though, as I said, I 
could see nothing to laugh at. So he went on. 

" * AVhich must be my excuse for bettering myself on so 
short a notice; as I never should have thought of taking on 
me to keep the house — though here I must say the Flitch is 
as clean and as sweet as a rose — if I'd had any thoughts of 
the young man — he's got two cows already, and hopes to 
have another by the time we marry — who has offered for 
me. And I beg to say, that, though I've been in keep of 
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the house, and had it all to myself, I do beg to say, that 
IVe never once asked William — which is his name — over 
the threshold, but that all that has passed, has been at the 
garden-gate, in the open eyes of the world. I am happy to 
say, that everythin's prospered under my hands, at the 
Flitch, which mistress will IBnd — and the stock is gone up, 
which, as William says, shows there's a blessing upon me— 
not that I'm silly enough to take all a doting sweetheart 
says, as if it was writ in a book. StiP, the fowls have laid 
wonderful, and there promises to be no end of pigeons. If 
William and me — as he says — is half as lucky with our pigs, 
we may say — saving your presence, in his own words — sooa 
have a Flitch of our own.' 

" Like the creature's insolence," said I, and I couldn't 
help it. 

** Very presumptuous, indeed," replied Fred, looking 
comically. " Yery. 'Flitch,^ indeed I such people should 
be satisfied with a ^Rasher: But let's finish the missive. 
" 'Tis now soon over. 

'**rm to be married on Monday next, which is early; 
but I do it on my own accord, and by the best advice of my 
well-wishers; for I have heard that William has offered 
afore, and nothing has come of it. So shall make sure 
of Monday; as, if I may say so, there's many a slip atween 
the husband and the lip. I'll keep the key, if it will accomo- 
date, to the last minute afore going to church ; and am yours 
humbly to command, " * Susannah Bagster.' 

'• ' P. S. Mistress will be glad to hear that the cockatoo 
pines and takes on after her like any Christian. And 
farther, that Rajah, the parrot, makes the whole neighbor- 
hood scream again, now calling * Charlotte,' and now 
* Lotty.' But some birds is more sensible than any of us 
two-legged creatures.' 

" Now, what do you think of that ?" said I. " Why, I'd 
have trusted that girl with — yes, with untold gold." 

"To be sure, Lotty. That's why you locked up the 
plate-chest. But untold gold is one matter — the untold 
love of a milkman another." 

" Now, dear Fred, don't be foolish. To leave the house 
at sach a warning ! Well, I do think, at least she might 
have waited until I had returned." 
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**She mijrlit,*' said Fred; "but perhaps the milkmaii 
vouldii't. Poor soul I I dou't see why she should wait for 
four moon waniiiff out ■' 

" Waning out, Fred I Well, that is an expression "—i 

" Before her moou should begin to shine. HoneTmoons 
may be as thick as stars. Any way, now the matter's 
settletl, Vm rer}' glad,'* and Fred spoke with great earnest* 
ncss for such a subject, ** very glad, indeed, of the milkman's 
choice. I shall patronize him for his homanitj. Of coarse, 
she never before had an offer " 

" Why, there was a talk, sir," said Josephine, who had 
come in, and I'd allowed to remain, " there was a talk of a 
private soldier.'' 

" Soldier," cried Fred, dryly. " How! Food for powder." 

*' Xo, sir," said Josephine, whom I immediately ordered 
out of the room, " no, sir, for it never come to nothing." 

Fred, with a loud laugh, declared that when it was all 
over, 'twould be quite a relief to his mind. I couldn't help 
wondering what the creature had to do with him. 

" Creature," echoed Fred, and then he went on. " My 
dear, I have observed, that on several occasions, you have 
spoken of certain folks as creatures " 

"There's no harm in that," I cried, a little twitted. 
" What should I call 'em ?" 

*' Very true; there is no harm in it, and what should yott 
call 'em ? It is quite right ; very estimable of you. Because, 
my love, when you speak of low and humble folk as creatures; 
of course in your humility, your Christian lowliness, you 
think and speak of 'em as fellow-creatures. After such 
fashion, even duchesses may talk of charwomen. But to 
return to Susannah " 

" I think we've had quite enough of her, and I shall 
answer mamma, and beg her at once to send thecreat — the 
woman about her business." 

" Very good, Lotty; and for the future, if you value the 
peace of mind of your inferior moiety, myself, take good heed 
that you never have a skeleton in the house." 

" I should think not," said I. 

"Don't be confident, my love; it's presumptuous," said 
Fred. " What says the saying; there's a skeleton in every 
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house. But there will, there shall be none in ours — there* 
fore, do I rejoice in the going away of Susannah.*^ 

" Why, what has she to do " 

Fred, with uplifted finger and solemn face, stopped me 
short. "My dear, Susannah was ill-favored; plain; nay— 
the milkman not hearing me — I will call Susannah ugly. 
Now, my dear, in your future engagements, try the other 
side of the question. Pay extra wages for extra beauty." 

" Indeed, sir," — I called him sir — " indeed, I shall do no 
such thing. Why should I V^ 

" Why ? To display the liberality of your sex ; for, in a 
word, Lotty, I will have no skeleton, if I can help it, in my 
house." 

" I don't know what you call a skeleton," I replied. 

"Then listen, my love," and he would take my hand 
between his, " listen and learn. Skeletons are of various 
sorts; dwarf skeletons, giant skeletons. But, to my mind, 
the worst skeleton in a house is — an ugly house-maid." 



Tuesday, May 13, 18— 

It is quite plain that this Honeymoon of ours is to be a 
time of trial, at least to one of us. Goodness knows what 
a pang it has cost me — but — no — yes — I do begin to doubt, 
no, not doubt, but just question the affection, the one 
absorbing, soul-possessing — (as I used to think and talk of 
it) — affection that Frederick has for me. I can't help 
beginning to think that my eyes are not the stars they used 
to be — and that when I speak, nightingales need not go 
about their business. It's very hard, after all that's hap- 
pened, to feel so humiliated. I3ut, I'm afraid I've been in a 
dream, and am now beginning to rub my eyes to the cold, 
wide world, about me. 

Shall I ever forget when I awoke this morning ? I had 
been restless all night — for I never could sleep with a gnat 
in the room — never. I had been very restless, for if there 
was one gnat, there were at least twenty — oh, I've known 'em 
80 well from a very child, and could hear all their little 
trumpets blowing about my pillow. Twenty gnats at least. 
Well, when I woke, very drowsily, after being tired out with 
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those dreadful creatures, Frederick stared, and laughed, in 
the most unfeellug manner. A coarse laugh, so different 
from that every morning smile — and then my eyes began to 
open. 

" I see nothing to laugh at," said I, though Fd a dreadful 
feeling of the cause of this ungenerous mirth; and yes, I did 
swing myself round. 

" I^m glad of that, Lotty," said Fred, for all the world as 
if he was a stone. "And I tell you what, love, I'll make a 
bargain with you " 

" I want none of your bargains,'' said I, for my face was 
smarting, and my temper rising. 

*' Come, it's a bargain you'll gain by," and he spoke more 
kindly. 

" I'm not so sure of that," said I, " still, Fred, what 
is it ?" 

" Merely this. Tliat you won't, for a day or two— or for 
the whole day at least — you won't stare in the looking- 
glass." (I did feel indignant — but I held my tongue; so he 
went on.) Darling Lotty" 

" Don't darUng me 1" 

"The gnats" 

" There now, I don't want to hear anything of the gnats. 
I've heard enough of 'em all night. Nobody else would 
have brought me to a place infested with gnats." 

" My dear, you must have brought them yourself. You 
know the saying; where the sugar is, there will be the fly, 
Now, you're the sugar." 

" Now, Frederick, I want none of your compliments. I 
think we've now been quite long enough married to be ui 
earnest." 

" Earnest I Why, my darling, did you think I married 
in joke ? I said you were sugar; and it must be confessed, 
my love, that the flies — or gnats, rather — ^have taken their 
bellvfuU " 

"I don't know, at all, what you mean; and I do wish 
youM lot me go to sleep. I haven't slept all night," said I, 
very crossly. 

"And so you shall sleep, Lotty. And not to disturb 
you, I'll get up and take a stroll, and see that all's read/ 
for our starting." 
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" Bat what can it be, ma'am ?" said she. " Impossible, 
it's fleas !" 

" Merely gnats," said I, with the most heroic effort at a 
smile. 

" Well, I ought to be thankfcd," said the aggrayating 
thing, " they never touch me." 

I smiled bitterly; and she saw it, so continued: "Bat 
it's dreadful how soft some people's skins are; and shocking 
to think it should have come upon you in your honeymoon. 
Ha ! that's it !" and she clasped her hands, and jumped to 
her feet, and looked as though she had made a discovery. 
*' That's it 1" 

" What's it?" I asked, quite in a rage. 

"Why, honey, ma'am; nothing for a cure for all stings 
like honey. I'll get some directly— Kiirectly." She took a 
step or two; then paused, and with a look of vulgar com- 
passion, that was like a dagger to me, she went away. 

How it happened, I know not; but I suppose it was from 
the worry of my mind — as Frederick called it the mental 
tension — I fell asleep. " People have slept upon the rack," 
said Fred, "and I was only another horrible example." 
However, sleep I did; and it was full noon, when Frederick 
stood at the bedside. 

" Now, Lotty, all's ready, and after you've breakfasted, 
we'll start." 

" Start, Frederick ? Where ?" I inquired, with my best 
freezing manner. 

" Why, where we proposed. Start on our way to 
France.*' 

"And in my present state ! What would people say V* 

" Pooh, pooh," cried Frederick. 

All the woman was roused within me; my feelings stong 
worse than my face. I exclaimed, grasping the counter- 
pane with one hand, and raising the other, " Frederick, 
have you a heart ?" 

"No, my dear," said he; "you have it all to yourself. 
But if you are bitten here and there " 

" H(!re and there, indeed I" 

" What then ? What have 'people,' as you call 'em, to 
do with it ? It's my face, you know, not theirs; and if it 
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were bitten into a thousand little pieces, and I loved it all 
the better, wherefore should you care ? Pm content, my 
darling." 

" Oh, yes, you look very content; so content, that you'd 
move me in my present situation. But I'll not stir. No; 
you can go — ^go alone; but you carry me bed and all, if 

/ go." 

" Why, now, Lotty, haven't you a veil ? If the bites are 
80 bad, can't you hide 'em. For my part, darling, I love 
you all the better for the little misfortune. So, get up, and 
dress yourself, and come and " 

"I shan't," said I, in a downright passion. " You can 
go alone." 

"To be sure I can," answered Fred, and immediately 
left me. 

In a few minutes, up comes the landlady; and didn't I 
soundly abuse her, for harboring gnats in her house I She 
made a thousand apologies ; said the house was sometimes 
troubled; but the gnats were very early this season — never, 
in common, came before July. And the impudent woman 
had the face to ask me, " If I was quite sure we hadn't 
brought 'em, in our trunks, with us ?" 

At this minute, Josephine entered. "Where's your 
master ?" I asked, heart-broken. 

" Gone, ma'am." 

" Gone 1" and I sprang up in the bed. 

" Yes, ma'am," said the landlady, getting to the door, 
" gone fishing," and she left the room. Again I sank upon 
my miserable pillow, and burst into tears. 

"And this, Josephine," I said, sobbing, " this — ^face — this 
in my honeymoon 1" 

"Yes, ma'am," said the girl; " but take this comfort, it 
might have been worse." 

" Worse I" 

" Yes, ma'am, it might have happened the day afore your 
honeymoon. You might have been called up to church with 
that face, and master might have refused you; now you can 
lie as long as you like in bed, and master can't help 
himself." 
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s*ar'-l s-.'-r'.v [:i ::.v :V..-o. ■" T::k-^ awav vour nose, fl 
th»;r»''s ■it.un.r.iv a 'ito a'- w: vov* Wfll. von won't co?^ 

**Xo: 1 w.jii'i 1" sr.'i 1 sy-rk'.* wi:h -uoh spirit, that Fi 
ma']'.' lio an-'.vr;*r: h\\* l-:-:r ■.:.!:::. si a low whistle, he immc 
ar»iy i.n-parv'l to i:"t v.p — t' >r this talk was ).H>fore we li 
v\>*''A. " Yoirn.* i.'.vr-r lT'Xiij to irot up?" said I; when 
iiia'i*.* no a^-^v^.■r, i.u: strai^rhiwav loft the room. " Wh 
can }i«* r»»? L^oiiiu' >'^ earlv ?" was a thonjrht that ran throo 
my 1 train likn a luvdlt*. 1 had iiuoiulod to ffo to sleep, 1 
from that nmmciit. slo».'p was impossible. It seemed to 
as if soiii«*thiii.ir dreadful was iroinir to happen. 

Well, I lay for an hour or more, listenincr for Fred, wh 
at last, I heard him leave his room, and he ran down sts 
— witiiout ever lookiucr iu — whistlinsr and singing as haj 
OS a bird. And I sick, and mortified, and abed ! A shad 
p^'fMned to fill the room; and I was determineil to get i 
AVith sudden energy, I rose, and — and faced the lookii 
glass I It was too much for me; weakened, hnmbled 
crawled back, and acrain hid mvself. There never was st 
a nose ! I felt, I may say, shut out of the pale of socie 
And Frederick could sing and whistle ! 

Jos(*phino brought me my breakfast. " Well, ma'ax 
said tlio creature, " I declare, if you're not almost getti 
yourself again. Nothing like honey, ma'am, for gnat-bit 
all of 'em, with three or four not worth thinking of, all 
'cm gone down." 

" It's of no consequence," said I, as coolly as I coo 
** Not the least. Where's your master 1^ 

** Mast(T, ma'am ? Oh, swallowed his breakfast, a 
went oil' a-fishing." 

" Fishing !" I cried. " AVliy, he went fi.shing yesterdaj 

"That's what I thought, ma'am; but I suppose he lit 
it HO well, that's the reason he's gone again. Besides, 
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said yoa were so fond of trout. Then, to be sure, you had 
trout yesterday. Still, two days running to go a fishing, 
and leave you in bed — when you could have gone with him 
there; as there you'd be seen by nobody." 

"TThat's true, Josephine; very true; with my veil, I might 
have gone there; and he leaves me in bed — all alone, in 
bed." 

"And such a sweet day for fishing. Master said, with a 
laugh, the trouts would bite like gnats." 

I said nothing; but I held my breath, and bit my lips. 
To have my affiction made sport of to my servant I Oh, 
all my happiness seemed melting away like any sunset. I 
resolved to get up. Yes; I would wrestle with my sorrows 
out of bed. I rose; and after all, my face was not so very 
bad. I might, with a good thick veil, confront the world. 
Already I had taken resolntion; and — when in anything 
like a passion, I can dress in a minute, at most — and, in a 
minute, I was dressed. 

The landlady followed me into our sitting-room, was so 
delighted to see me look so well; and made such apologies 
for the gnats, which had come on purpose, she believed, to 
min her house, that I couldn't in my heart abuse her. 
" What would I like for dinner ? The gentleman had 
ordered nothing. He only said, he might be late, but he 
tihould bring home some trout. I had trout yesterday; 
would I have trout again ?" 

" Certainly not," I cried, very angry. "And he said he 
shouldn't be home till late ?" 

" Why, ma'am, you know he can't, if the gentleman walks 
all the way; for it's eight miles, at the shortest, over the 
fields, to Diamond-stream; and eight miles back, and that 
would make " 

"I'll go myself; yes, the thought comes like inspiration, 
and I'll see this trout-fishing. To fish two days together; 
and to go oflT singing and whistling, with never so much as 
looking into my room. And a little more than a fortnight 
married I No; if I'm put upon in this manner, and do 
nothing, the worm will never be allowed to turn," Now all 
these went, like sparks from a wheel, through my brain, 
whilst I jist looked at the landlady. "I can have a 
carriage ?" said I. 
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"Why, no, ma'am; Pm afraid not. To be sure, there'i 
the pony-cliaise " 

" Tliat will do. Josephine, put on your things. WeTl 
drive to Diamond-stream; we'll see this trout-fishing;" and I 
felt my spirit rising with the determination. 

" It's a long way round the road," said the landlady. 

" No matter, 'twill do me good. Make haste. Get the 
chaise ready directly." 

"To be sure, ma'am, and it will hold three; one at the 
back, so that you may bring the gentleman with you; whilst 
your maid rides behind. Ready in a minute, ma'am,'' and 
the landlady trotted off. 

I can't say what it was possessed me; but I felt as if 
something dreadful was about to happen, and it all depended 
upon me to stop it. My blood was getting into a fever; 
my face burned and burned; and if the chaise hadn't been 
ready as it was, I felt as if I must have gone eff on foot. 

At length, I and Josephine were seated — I was always 
a good whip, when a very, very little girl — and the landlady 
gives directions. " The first to the right, then to the left> 
then go on to the Barleymow, turn to the right of that, 
then to the Plough, and then avsk again, and I conldn^ 
miss it." 

IIow my spirits bounded, and my heart leapt, as the 
pony — a fiery little thing ! — started. " This is beautiful,'' 
said I, to Josephine; and, somehow, I felt an air of liberty, 
that was strangely pleasant. " Beautiful — isn't it ?" 

" Lovely, ma'am," said Josephine, quite in a glow. " La, 
how I should like to go round the world in this manner; 
and it might be done, ma'am, with money and spirit, 
mightn't it ? For myself, in daylight I'm afraid of nothing. 
Two women, and spirit, and a pony like this, with a bigger 
place in the chay for the bonnets, and what life they might 
see 1 It is lovely I" and Josephine looked about her, quite 
animated, as we tore along. After some minutes, Josephine 
said, " How master will be surprised to see you ! Yes, 
when he looks in your face, he — oh, ma'am !" and the girl 
clasped her hands in sudden fright, "oh, ma'am 1" 

"What's the matter?" 

" Matter, ma'am," she repeated, at the same time placing 
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thoTipht it I Yon see. :h:? yoTir.^ ladj and mrself, fishing 
near one aao:Ler. somrLow iLr liLes havf become tangled," 
and iljen. in iLe c■oo]r^I mai.Lrr. Le -went on trring" with his 
teeth and ri::;]rvr-. *o s'-'parati; iLose horrid lines, dotted as 
thev were tOL"r:hor. 
Then I thoujrhi I rn:,s! have dropped I 
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1 SAY, I thon^ht I should hare dropj^ed. (Tthday is a 
blank dav; I'm all alone: no^Oiiv with me but the fears and 
anxieties of a wife: so I continue the storv from the dreadful 
ve!?terdav.) When I saw the vouv<t hdy — not that her 

• • / awe 

looks or her manners appeared to mt* to be ii^o much of the 
lady — standing coolly by Fredori<.k, and smiling — ^jes, 
boldly smiling, as with his dear white teeth, he now and 
then tried to bite out the tauirle of the filth v nots of those 
stupid fishing lines — I did feel all the spirit of a wMfe boil in 
my heart, and burn up in my face. My face I With the 
very flush, came the dreadful consciousness, the terrible 
recollection, of those odious gnat-bites: and I could clearly 
see the young ladys eyes — eyes of treacherous, mischievous 
black; a color I never could abide — see her eyes wander up 
and down my face; and then, with a simper of insolence, 
make a dead settlement on my nose; on the very place 
where the gnats had been. I could have — well, at the 
moment, I wouldn't have answered for what I could have 
done. If I'd only brought my veil I But there I stood, as 
I felt, an injured, gnat-bitten, lawful wife, and looked down 
upon by that yowig lady. And then the coolness of Fred I 
Did I ever think he could be such a savage? 

" Vou see, my dear, as I've told you," and he kept trying 
th(^ kn(jts with his teeth, *' as I've said, fishing near cue 
nnnther — by the way, you should see what an admirable 
angh'r the lady is. How beautifully she" 

And at this moment, with Fred still biting, she had — ^yes, 
bcfori? my very lacjc — she had the impudence to hope he 
he wouldn't hurt his teeth ! What right had she to hope 
anything of tiie sort ? Such familiarity, and as I say, J— 
his wifc^prcscut I But I knew there was somethiog; I 
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felt it all the way coming along — ^I was certain that ho 
wouldn't go out two days together fishing; and for trout, 
too. Yes ; very pretty trout. Never saw trout in a straw 
hormet before. All this, I couldn't help thinking as I stood 
and saw their lines knotted and twisted. I am not super- 
stitious; certainly not; but can't be deaf and blind to omens 
so loud and so plain. 

" Lotty, my love," said Fred, with aggravating coolness, 
*'one would think this knot the marriage knot; it seems 
impossible to undo it. Don't you think," and he laughed in 
his old provoking way, " don't you think it is the marriage 
knot ?" 

" No, sir, I don't; I think it," and I darted a look like a 
flash of lightning at her, *' I think it quite the reverse.^' 

" It's a beautiful sport, angling," said the young lady, 
mincing her words. The kitten 1 

■ "Yes; very likely," said I; " especially to people without 
that inconvenience, a heart." 

" Oh," said the bold thing, " you mean the cruelty ? But 
I always fish with an artificial fly." 

" I should think it very likely," said I, and I made her a 
courtesy, that if she'd had even the feeling of a dormouse, 
ought to have withered her. 

"And very beautifully — in fact, much finer than Nature— 
the lady makes them. Yes, Lotty, much finer than Nature 
—quite outdoes the real thing," said Fred. 

" Oh, I have not the least doubt you think so," and I 
could have cried, but I wouldnH. 

" Look, love," and he would show me a lot of rubbish ; I 
don't like to use a vulgar expression, but it was rubbish, 
" look, love; what do you think of the young lady's Green- 
drake ?" and I did stare ; for it was as much like a Green- 
drake, as the young lady herself was like a blue duck ; and 
more, I had it on the tip of my tongue to say as much. 

And then, the young lady herself would put in her talk, 
" We anglers," and she looked at Fred, in a bold, strange 
way, " we anglers call it the Green-drake fly." 

" Oh, its meant for a fly, is it?" said I; " well, I shouldn't 
have thought it. I should rather have taken it for a frog, 
or a grasshopper." 
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" Ha, the fish are the best judges; you should see, Lotty» 
how they rise to it," said he. 

" I can understand that^ dear Frederick; fishes, like <4htT 
people, are so often taken by what is false, and artificial,'' 
and my temper began to get up. 

" But they may be made so natural," said the yowng 
lady; " and then they may be used so humanely. You see^ 
to make a Green-drake '' 

" Or a green goose," I murmured, with a look — yes, mut- 
tered quite loud enough for Fred to hear me. More; I 
repeated it between my teeth, " a green goose .'" 

** To make the fly according to authority," and the MflsJfc 
and timid creature went on, " you must take camel's hair, 
bright bear's hair, the down that is combed from a hog's 
bristles " 

" Well, I'm sure," said I, with the loudest laugh I could 
manage, " camels, bears, and hogs I What strange com- 
pany for a young lady! And yet, for all that, you seem 
quite at home with them. Ha I Ha ! quite at home." 

*' Quite so," she answered, never touched; "with green 
silk, with long hairs of sables, and feathers of a mallaxd— 
but I see you don't care for the gentle art, so I wont weaij 
you. Bat when you have perfectly made your fly," and she 
looked, I couldn't mistake my eyes, at Fred, " when you've 
really beaten nature, making a finer fly than nature herself, 
you are sure of your trout. I've caught twenty " 

*'At one ball ?" I asked, and I gave her a look in return. 

" In one hour, in one stream," and then she courtesied. 
" Oh, you don't know what may come of a Green-drake 1" 

It was wonderful the thrill that, with her words, went 
through me I I was carried back to the day after my 
marriage. There I was, at the White Hart; and there 
stood the landlady, asking " if we'd like ducks for dinner ?** 
Kow I'm not — I'm persuaded — superstitious ; but those 
ducks had, it was plain — oh ! it all came upon me — ^plain, 
some meaning with the Green-draJce. I felt that I was 
doomed to be unhappy. I could not help contrasting my 
feelings t/uit morning, when the landlady talked of ducks, 
and the present desolate hour, when that yovmg lady minced 
about drakes. Frederick never looked so ill — positivelj 
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Ugly; it was, of course, only my fancy — ^but remembering 
my fairy-tale days, he seemed to have almost the face of a 
trout. 

And then the thought flashed upon me I I had eaten 
trout for dinner yesterday. Now who caught that trout ? 
I would know. Looking at the young lady from top to toe, 
I asked her if she — that is, if they — had had good sport 
yesterday ? 

" Yesterday ? She didn't fish yesterday. She had only 
come home last night." 

" Indeed I Didn't fish yesterday?'' as if I believed her ! 

And all this time, there stood Fred — sometimes laughing, 
sometimes picking the tangled lines with his fingers — some- 
times using his teeth. At last — I could see it by the twitter 
she was in — her fingers began to move, as though she'd use 
them, too. What next ? thought I, and my blood began 
fairly to boil. 

I said nothing. I motioned Josephine to my side. She 
had followed me — for all I said — as hard as she could, 
leaving the pony in charge of a boy, and had — I could seo 
that by the good creature's face — ^had been a feeling witness 
of the injuries I was suffering. How the poor thing raised 
her eyes, and lifted her hands, and wondered at the manners 
of that young lady. 

" I never did, in all my days," said Fred, " fall into such 
a tangle." As if I was deceived by that ! As if I didn't 
see that he was making the tangle greater, and the knots 
tighter, only that he might torture me, and keep me stand- 
ing there, looking at him with all her black eyes, that young 
lady! 

" Seems quite united for ever," I observed to the fisher- 
woman, at the same time sliding nearer to my husband. 
" What's to be done, Fred ?" 

" Can't say, I'm sure. Most extraordinary tangle ; tre- 
mendous knots I" 

**As you observed, Fred, every knot like the knot of 
matrimony. Now what is to be done, when you can't untie 
the knot ?" 

'* Well, there is only one alternative, my lo.ve." 

"Just so," said I, "only don't love me. Just so; when 
you can't untie it, you must cut it." 
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And at the word, I drew forth Josephine's scissors— she 
always carried scissors — and with a tremendotbs snip, I cut 
the lines in two I 

How the yaung lady stared, and didn't I give Her a look 1 
Frederick turned red, and frowned; and I — just to spite 
him — I kissed the scissors I 
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A s I have said, I kissed the scissors. The yovmg lady, 
after coloring a bit, had the impertinence — can I call it 
otherwise ? — to burst into a fit of laughter; not that it was 
rejil laughter — I could see that; but that was not the worst. 
FrcHlerick, after a minute, began to laugh also; and then 
both of ^em — as if it had been quite a concerted thing; yes, as 
if it had been a planned duel of laughter between them, 
laup:hed as who should laugh the loudest ! I cast a look 
at Joset)hiue, and — I shall like her better for the rest of my 
life— ^I saw she felt for her mistress; for her face never 
moved a muscb. No; the good creature stood and looked 
nice a sto7ie at the young lady; who, to make the insult the 
di'oper, after a time, tried to recover herself, and then — 
with her gijrgling still sj)irting out at the corners of her bold 
mouth — and then, she dropt a courtesy — a bitter courtesy, 
I could see that — and begged my pardon for laughing; and 
ho))od I was not displeased. 

** Certainly not," said I; '* quite the reverse." Though I 
may confess here, to myself, I felt very unhappy; I may 
say, I felt just a little small — there was such an easy bold- 
ness in that young lady; which, I suppose, she meant for 
innocence. Like her impudence! 

At this minute, who should come bustling up, but an old 
gentleman, in a suit of nankeens I A very nice-looking old 
man he would have been, at any other time — a man looking 
over sixty, and all his years comfortable and rosy in his face; 
and his hair like thistledown. Well, the young lady — 
directly she saw him — ran into his arms, and kissed him 
very tenderly, very dearly. 

Nuw, I don^t know why that should have relieved me, 
why, for the moment, I should have felt more comfortable. 
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but I did; but why, I can't say. Still, I felt a load taken 
off me. 

" Why, Meg, my darling 1'' said the old gentleman; and 
then they kissed one another again. And then, after a 
time, it came out that he was the young lady's father; that 
she had been away from home, when she returned last night 
— for that, it appeared, was all trite; that he had just come 
back, and changed himsdfy and had then bustled down to 
Diamond-stream to find Meg, " she was such a little puss" 
he said, '* for fishing." 

Frederick, in his own easy way; it is wonderful, how, 
when he likes, he can glide — like a snake, I was going to 
write, but I won^t — like a snake into the confidence and 
good graces of people; Frederick congratulated the old 
gentleman, at so soon finding his daughter — as if, having 
any eyes at all, he could have missed her I — told him, with 
a laugh, how their lines had got tangled; at which the old 
gentleman laughed like a whole playhouse, and said that in 
this world, such things would happen. And then, the old 
gentleman — as if at last he'd found me out — with twinkling 
eyes, and taking off his straw hat, made a bow, that ought 
to have gone like a dagger to the conscience of Fred ; but it 
didn't — not a bit. 

" Oh," said Fred, as if he'd just remembered a parcel, or 
a portmanteau; "my wife, sir." 

Upon this, Meg — since that was her name — Meg made 
me another courtesy; and I — bowed. I can't explain why it 
should have been ; but the easiness, the cordiality of Fred — 
and Miss Meg's face lighting up at his every word, like — 
like a tulip bed in the sun — air this seemed to call up sudi a 
spirit in me, that I found myself — without knowing it — 
clenching my hands, and just grinding my teeth, whilst I'd 
have given anything in the world to have been calm and 
civil. At this minute, a peal of bells, of church bells, rung 
across the fields; and smothering my feelings, that seemed 
suddenly to rise all up in arms, I turned pale — and was 
nearly fainting. 

''Lotty, my love," said Fred, in a moment with me, 
** you're not well ?" 

" Quite well," said I, with a struggle; " it's merely " — and 
I looked at her — " a little too warm." 
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" It is warm," said the old gentleman; " and so, sir, with- 
ont ceremony, will you and your good lady come up to 
Beanblossoms — my house ? my name's Bliss, known in the 
county as Squire l^liss, it's only a quarter of a mile away* 

** Well," thought I to myself, " that's very kind; and we 
will jro." 

" Not a quarter of a mile," said Meg. 

'* We wo7i't go," was my next determination. " Not ft 
step," I was inwardly resolved. 

"And if you and your good lady can stop and spend the 
rest of the day with us; and then return in the cool of the 
evening — we're all alone; spend the day with us, and** 

" You're very kind, indeed," said Fred; and no doubt he 
thought so; for positively he bowed, and looked as if, at 
once, without consulting my feelings, he accepted the inn- 
tation. 

" You know, Frederick, that we have to get ready for 
our journey to-morrow f^ — I said to-morrow, as if I'd liked to 
have talked pins and needles — " you know that." 

" Ready, my dear !" answered Fred; " why, I thought all 
your things were packed ?" 

" Now, how should you know ?" and I laughed. " Bat 
that's so like you." 

" Well, if you can't stay, and I wish you could," said Mr. 
Bliss, with his good-natured face a little serious, " at least, 
you'll come and rest yourselves, and take a" 

" I thank you," said I, with a sudden firmness, and a vnll 
of my owiij *' but I'd rafMr notP The old gentleman, I 
30ul(l see it, pulled himself up; and Meg looked grave. 

** You had really rather not ? you have quite made up 
your mind to the matter ?" said Fred, with calm, settled 
looks, and speaking slowly every word; and I'd have given 
the world to unsay what I'd said, but 1 amhliiH. 

'' Quite made \\\) — I'd much rather not." Whereupon, 
Mr. Bliss made a inrninl bow to Fred, who — with his face 

all llushod retunh?(l it; Mrg courtesied, and I stooped a 

litth"; and — in a minute, and hardly that — Meg and her 
father, who would carry lier fishing-tacJile and basket, had 
turned from us; and Jose])hine — as I'd mentioned to her 
before — was crossing the liehls, ])ack to the chaise. 
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Fred and I were alone. Somehow, T tried to look every 
way, but towards his face. "Shall I help you to put by 
your tackle, love ?" said I, with a chirrupping voice. 

" No," said Fred, flinging the word at me, that I'd rather 
the word had been a snowball. 

" I didn't know, Fred," said I, " that you really made 
your own flies. Do you V* 

** Sometimes," answered Fred, putting up his fishing 
things. 

"And of duck's feathers?" No answer. "Didn't the 
young lady say of duck's feathers ?" 

"What young lady ?" asked Fred; and I could see his 
aggravating eye. 

"Why, the young lady that was here; the young lady 
there," and I nodded in the direction. 

" I am sorry, Charlotte — sorry for you as for myself, that 
you seem only to have discovered that she is a young lady 
when her back is turned." 

"What do you mean?" said I. "You wouldn't have 
had me run up and embrace her, would you, when I found 
you both in a tangle ? Very odd — I must say that — very 
odd, that your lines should have caught. Very odd, when 
I was left at home " 

"Now Charlotte;" and he spoke as I didn't think he 
could speak, " didn't I wish you to get up, and " 

" Get up ! Yes; the figure that I was I With my face 
in such a state, but "- 



" Charlotte," said Fred, " when I married you " 

" Well, you needn't put such a solemn face upon the mat- 
ter," said I. "I suppose I may say when I married 

y/w" 

" I thought your face, as far as its fair looks went, 
belonged to me; and to nobody else soever. I thought your 
face was face of my face; nose of my nose; mouth of my 
mouth;" and he broke into his old way again. 

• "And when I married you," said I, "it was my belief that 
if you went fishing with anybody, it should have been with 
me, and me only. But I see I am mistaken. It's a little 
early, to be sure; but my eyes arc opened." Fred had sat 
himself down upon the grass He made no answer. 

4 
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" Yes," I repeated; " at last my eyes are opened," and then 
I sat down iij)on tlie jrrass, beside him. He said nothing; 
but ill my own mind, I could foel he was in a bad humor. 

*' How lucky," at last lie said, for all the world as dryly 
as a rusty hin^e, " how very lucky, Charlotte, that yoa had 
those scissors." 

''You think so?" replied I; "you really think boT 
Well, it was lucky." 

"Charlotte," said Fred, a little languidly, "are yon 
superstitious? I menu, do you, on eventful occasions, 
believe in accidents, that — I mean do you believe in omens f 

" I don't know what vou mean," said I. 

"I mean do vou believe in the scissors?" 

*' iJclleve in the scissors !" I cried. 

*' Why not ? You kissed them." 

" Did I ?" 

"Oh, yes;" answered Fred, "kissed them with great 
fervor; had they been a lover's present, from old Vulcan to 
Yi^nus, in her days of maidenhood, she couldn't have kissed 
the gift with greater warmth." 

" Now, don't be foolish, Fred," said I, for I felt Fd been 
wrong; and 1 sidled towards him, for I wanted to get him 
into a good humor again. "Don't be foolish, there's a 
dear." 

" I never was more serious, Charlotte; for, Pm sure of it, 
there is an omen; a fatal omen to our happiness — to mine, 
at h'tist — in those scissors." 

" What can you mean ?" and I was becoming really 
afraid. 

" Marriage, my dear Charlotte, should be a union of 
hearts." 

"Of course. Should be ? Why it w .' " 

"An interknitting at the chords of sympathy— of the very 
strings of the heart. How many begin marriage, thinking 
marriage this 1" 

" To be sure; or why marry at all?" said I. 

"And then, after a time, they find their mistake," and he 
spokc! the word mistukt like the tolling of a bell. 

" Mistake !" said I. 

"But then, when they discover that the whole scheme 
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goes wrong with them — that the union between them is not 
a union, but a tangle of temper, a tangle of feelings, a 
tangle of interests — they discover what is worse, more bit- 
ter still; they find, too late, that however they may desire 
them, there's ?w? scissors to cut the tie." 

'* I don't see what you mean, said I, with a cold shudder. 

"I mean, Charlotte, that your scissors of to-day, exer- 
cised with your temper of to-day, Tnay make us wish that 
law had scissors for marriage lines, even as ready as your 
dcissors for lines to fish with.'' 

" Frederick 1" 

" Charlotte, you have marked some of these days with 
flowers. Mark mine to-day with this," and turning, he 
plucked and held before my face a nettle. 
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To-DAY, a blank; and so to end my sad, sad story of yes- 
terday. When Frederick offered me the nettle, to mark the 
day with — his day, he said, I put on my glove as coolly as 
I could — 'just to show my spirit, and took it from him, 
smiling, as if it had been a rose. I would let him see, that 
I would not be stung by his cruelty. A nettle, indeed I 
And in a honeymoon I 

Well, we had scarcely risen to go home, when Josephine 
came flying back across the fields. I knew something dread- 
ful had happened. ** That limb of a pony had broken from 
the stupid boy, and had torn back like mad." I expected 
to see Frederick in a rage; but no, he only laughed — ^laughed 
as if he mightily enjoyed it. 

" No matter," said he, " 'tisn't above eight or nine miles 
back, over the fields." 

"And in this weather," said I, "with the sun over 
one's head and in one's face; and I think I've suffered 
enough." 

" If we step along," said Frederick, with all the careless- 
ness in the world, "we shall be at home before the gnats 
are out. Gnats, you know, only make up evening parties." 

" Oh, certainly," said I, "if you desire it; of course you 
know my strength better than myself; you mighty of course; 
man is such a superior creature ; you ought to know." 
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" Well, Lotty," said he, and my heart be^n to melt at 
the softness of his voice; aoid I did not feel the gnat-blotches 
on my face, he looked so tenderly into it, "well, poor 
Lotty, I tell you — as you're tired — I tell you, dear, what 
we'll do." 

" Yes, love," I answered, very happily. 

" We'll cast ourselves upon the hospitality of Sqnire 
Bliss — he can hardly have got home — and, amending oar 
resolution, put up for an hour or two at Beanblossoms." 

** Just as you please," said I, with such a sadden tight- 
ness of the heart, I'd never felt the like. " Just—^M — ftm 
— -pl&ise. But for myself, I can walk." 

" What I alone ?" 

*' Yes; why not ? Quite alone; that is, Josephine and I 
can walk together. You, if so very tiredy can rest yourself 
with Mr. and Miss Bliss; and perhaps — ^if we don't walk 
very fast — perhaps, long before we get home, youll ov»- 
take us." 

Frederick made no answer; but I thought I heard him 
sigh; and then, for a moment, he passed his hand across his 
forehead 

" Have you got tlie headache, dear ?" said I. 

"No; not the hearlf and he walked on, merely adding, as 
he pointed the way, "This is the shortest cut; this will bring 
us the nearest way to the comforts and delights of our own 
fireside;" and then he broke into a low whistle. 

For a time, we walked on in silence. For myself, I 
never believed tliat we should walk all the way. I made 
certain we should find a house where we might put up, and 
get auotiier chaise home. And so we went on, the sua 
burning fiercer and fiercer, and Josephine — quite red hot- 
casting such pitiful looks about her. And so we crossed 
field after field, and found nothing. 

" Wh(;n shall we come to a house, Fred ?" I at last ven- 
tured to iiKjuiro. 

" Well, the house — the only house — this way across the 
fields — the only house from tiie inn" 

" Yes, dear." 

" Is the house we've turned our backs upon. Bean- 
blossoms, my love, is the only house I know; and as youVe 
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"Well, I confe-?? I could, Frederick," I answered; and 
my lips seemed hot coals witli thirst. 

"And then a nice slice of hara, with the true odor abont 
it ? Or even a few wincrs of cold chickens; with some 
creani-cheesH, and — eh, Luttv V 

" Yes," I gasped. 

"And there thev all are,'' said Fred. 

" Where ?■' I exclaimed. 

"No doubt there;'- and Fred pointed back; "there, in 
the full cellar and crammed larder of Beanblossoms." 

"And there,'^ said I, " let them be;" and with new spirit, 
I immediately rose from the jrrass, and began to walk on, as 
if I hadn't walked a step before. And so for another half- 
hour; and — for it became hotter and hotter — ^and then I 
thought I should have dropped. 

And all of a sudden, all about one it became stifling as an 
oven, and the clouds gathered as black as night. 

"Talking about ale," said Fred, carelessly enough, 
" there'll be plenty of thunder, in a few minutes, to trouble 
it." And just as he spoke, there shot down such a flash of 
lightning, that it seemed to fall right at his feet, and I 
screamed, and ran into his arms. And then there burst 
such a roar of thunder, the very earth trembled, and seemed 
to me to heave under us. 

In that minute I felt myself so wicked I What would I 
have given to be seated at — yes, at Beanblossoms, with 
anybody and anything, so that Fred were there, too I I 
cried — I couldn't help it; fairly sobbed, as he held me in his 
arms. " Oh, if we get safely home again," thought I, " how 
different all in future shall be." Again and again the thun- 
der, and Josephine ran screaming, and huddled herself right 
into a hedge. 

Then came down heavy rain-drops, and then a torrent 
" Courage," said Fred, pressing me, " and let us push on." 
And I had new strength with the words; and we seemed to 
lly, the rain ])Ouring, for some minutes, about us; and then, 
as suddenly as the storm began, it ceased. The black clouds 
rolled away, and all the sky burst out blue again; and the 
birds poured out their songs; and only that we were wet to 
the skins, we might have thought it even beautiful. 
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Well, we crossed a stile, that brought us into a green 
lane; and there — shall I ever forget it ? for it seemed at the 
time like a fairy hut to me — there was a gypsy's tent, 
snugly sheltered in a nook; and there was a gypsy family; 
and there was a fire, that seemed to blaze and sparkle, aa 
though in gay defiance of the storm. Just as we'd crossed 
the stile, Josephine — ^picking herself somehow out of the 
hedge — ^followed us. 

As soon as the gypsies saw us, one tall, handsome fellow, 
with one of those faces that we sometimes see in pictures, 
came up -to us; and with a glance at our clothes, all soak- 
ing, asked us if we wouldn't come and dry ourselves under 
the tent. And had the man been owner of a mansion, he 
couldn't have made the offer more politely, or with better 
grace. He'd hardly done speaking, when his wife — with a 
young baby in her arms — such a brown, plump little dear — 
also came up to back her husband's offer. 

Fred, just glancing at me, at once accepted the invita- 
tion; that is, if there were not too many for the tent to 
hold. " Not a bit," said the gypsy; " we gypsies lie close, 
like young rabbits in the flick." 

In less than a minute we are under the tent; and the fire 
is fed and heaped with sticks, and although it is a little 
smoky, it's very warm; and wet as we are, tkat^s much. 

Almost before we could place ourselves, the kettle, hang- 
ing over the fire, was emptied; and how delicious was the 
smell ! It was very odd; and I saw Fred's lips curve, and 
his eyes twinkle — ^it was odd — but the young gypsy wife 
oflfered me a share of their dinner, or supper, or whatever it 
might be. I was hungry and wet; and — at once I took the 
offered meal, and — I could hardly help laughing — I found 
myself eating in a gypsy-tent — and eating with such an 
appetite — beans and bacon I 

"I wonder what Squire Bliss has for dinner to-day?" 
wh»'^pered Fred ; but I made no answer. I was hungry, and 
a I»*"Me humbled, and so — saying nothing— J went on with 
my *>eans and bacon. 
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Sunday, Jfoy, 19, 1ft— 

Yery late this morning; so worn out and tired by the 
storm of yesterday. However, very happy, indeed, and 
very thankful, and no temper — that I felt assured of — w 
temper to perplex me. All things seemed to return to me 
with their first happiness upon them. I was so happy I I 
sat waiting for Frederick, all ready for church — that dear 
little church I And the sound of the bell — sweeter and 
sweeter still — came over the fields, and my heart seemed to 
open to the nnisic. 

At this minute, Josephine, with staring eyes and pale 
face, glided into the room. Something was the matter. I 
saw it; something, and all my happy feelings were but to 
mock me. 

"Don't be frigtened, ma'am," said Josephine, " for it may 
be nothing, after all." 

" AVhat's the matter ? some of your idle apprehensions P 
and I tried to be indifferent 

" But to be sure," said she, " it was nothing less than 
tempting fate to eat a morsel with such cattle. I mean the 
gypsies, ma'am." 

" You didn't think so with your spoon in the dish, 
Josephine." 

" Why, ma'am, cold and hunger can't be over nice. Still, 
we may all of us pay pretty dear for that beans and bacon. 
Eating of stolen goods ! What could come of it ? As I 
say, it was tempting fate." 

" What is the matter ? Speak at once, or go about yoor 
business." 

" Well, ma'am, it's this. The gypsy tent, ma'am — don^ 
be alarmed; but you recollect that baby?" 

" Of course I do. What of the baby ?" 

" Well, they've all been down with the small-pox, and the 
baby worse than any of 'em." 

Suddenly, I felt a cold at the heart. "Ridiculous," I 
said, and shivered. 

" JMcss you, ma'am, you should have seen how the land- 
lady jumped, when I told her " 

"And what right have you to tittle-tattle with the land- 
lady ?" 
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"Why, ma'am, it was only natural; for though I said 
Bothing about eating beans and bacon with the creatures, 
still I did say how we'd taken shelter with the gypsies, and 
warmed ourselves over their fire; and how you nursed the 
baby, and how the baby's mother wanted to tell your 
fortune, and — and all that time the landlady, who'd started 
from me, as if I*d been any snake, stood and stared, holding 
the toasting-fork at ween me and her, as if I was pison. 
* Been with the gypsies !' says she, * then you'll sicken and 
have it I Why, Mr. Simmons— our parish doctor — ^haa 
been in such a pucker with the creatures. Never, he tells 
me, in all his practice, saw such small-pox in his life.' Oh, 
ma'am I I don't care for myself much — and I don't think 
you do. But, ma'am, has master ever been vaccinated ?" 

" That's a very tender question, Josephine," said Frede- 
rick, coming into the room at the time. "Are you particu- 
larly interested in the subject ?" 

" Missus is, sir," said Josephine, stealing a look at me. 
For my part, I wonder, why, in a decent Christian land, 
they suiSfer gypsies at all. I'd have 'em all burnt." 

" If that's your Christianity, Josephine," said Fred, " you'd 
better make the shortest way to church, and change it." 

" Not that I bear malice to anybody," cried the girl, 
" only supposing, now, that you or missus, or both of you — 
for I don't care much for myself; beauty's only skin-deep — 
both of you was to be pitted !" 

Frederick stared, and then I told him the bad news. 
He laughed, but I could see he was vexed, anxious. 

" Wasn't it a pity, ma'am," said Josephine, and I could 
have killed her — no, that's wrong, but the word's down, so 
let it stand — " wasn't it, after all, a pity, you didn't go to 
Squire Bliss's house — to Beanblossoms, and then you 
wouldn't have had beans and bacon, with, perhaps, the 
small-pox in the bargain, in a gypsy's tent ?" 

I felt the blood rush to my face, and I fairly trembled 
with passion. " Come," said Fred, " a brisk walk over the 
fields — we shall not be too early — and we'll pray for our- 
selves and the gypsies. 

" La, sir 1" cried Josephine, with a look of wonder at the 
monstrous notion. 
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*' It may do us good, and can't do them any harm,'* said 
Fred, and away we went; and somehow my heart was 
lightened by his manner; and although, now and then, a 
gloomy thought would steal upon me, I was— considering 
the circumstances — very cheerful. At times, I felt a little 
faint, and then I couUln't help asking myself — and how my 
heart did kiwd- — "if this should be a symptom 1" We'd 
gone on for some time in silence, and still my mind brooded; 
still I caught up, again and again, the looks of the gypsies, 
and again and again dismissed the thonght, with a smile at 
its folly. It was plain that Frederick knew all that per- 
plexed me. 

'Tm certain, Lotty," said he, "it wouldn't make the 
least difiference." 

" Wiiat ?" I asked — for I couldn't do less than ask. 

" ISot the least difference, love. In fact, after a time — a 

reasonable time there's no beauty between man and 

wife.'' 

" That as it may be," said I, a little dryly. 

** None whatever. In six months, and I don't think I 
shall know whether vou've a nose on your face." 

" Well, I'm sure !" said I. 

" It is even so, Lotty," continued Fred, " even so, my 
love. And I much doubt, whether — in less time it may be 
than that — whether you'll remember it as a daily matter, if 
I have two e3TS or only one." 

*• Indeed, Fred," said I, " you are very much mistaken. 
Quite the reverse. However, you may overlook my nose, I 
trn^^t I shall never be blind to your eyes." 

''That's a pity, my dear," said Fred, "a very great 
pity." 

" I don't see it. Quite — I mean, quite otherwise." 

" For this reason," and Fred laid his hand over mine. 
*' Mail and wife make — or should make — to one another, 
faces that are not faces of the flesh. The mind, Lotty, and 
the. affections, gnidually make the noblest and the brightest 
looks, of no more account than so much stuff in garments. 
A\n\ tlins, as 1 say, I shall forget whether you have or have 
or have not a nos(» — not but what it's a nose of the nicest 
Beif-ji.s:.ertion — and you'll equally forget"- 
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"/can't/' said I, " whatever you may.'' 

"And thus, my love," continued Frederick, quite as if I 
hadn't spoken, " thus, at the very worst, and with your 
darkest apprehensions realized, I shall love you quite as 
well minced by the small-pox " 

" Frederick I'' 

*^Mi7iced by the small-pox," he repeated, in the coolest 
manner, " as now, with your face as smooth, as white and 
pink as face of shepherdess in Dresden china. And for this 
reason, as I say; you will have made for me such a beautiful 
face in your daily mind — such a sweet and lovely presence 
by your affections — that the mere visible outside '' 

" Don't tell me," said I, " a husband is just as proud, or 
ought to be, of his wife's beauty, as ever; and if not, it's 
only a proof of the insincerity of the sex. / quite agree 
with you that " 

" What's the matter, Lotty?" asked Fred, as I thought, 
very seriously. 

" Matter 1 What do you mean ?" 

"Arn't you well ? You look a little pale. 

"Ridiculous, Fred; never better," though I thought I 
should drop. " Depend upon it, although the face of the 
mind, as you call it, may make people forget their other 
faces, I shall take care of mine to the last.*' 

" Yery right, my dear; very proper. Only if accident or 
sickness — such evils do happen — should spoil it, 'tis as well 
to have something ready — that neither age nor disease can 
change or tarnish — something ready behind it. I feel rather 
odd symptoms, myself," I hardly know whether he was in 
jest or earnest, " but what of that ? I know you'd love me 
all the better, the uglier I looked to all the rest of the 
world." 

" To be sure," said I. 

"And here we are at the church-door, where we ought to 
take off, and set aside all the pride and vanities of the flesh, 
even as one takes off one's hat." 

And as Fred spoke, who should come up, but Squire 
Bliss and his daughter, and with her — and her arm in his— • 
a gentleman, evidently nch relation. I don't know how it 
was, but all my temper seemed to die within me, and I felt 

4* 
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quite happy, seeing them so comfortable. Fred bowed; and 
I made my best courtesy to Miss Bliss, and then into the 
church 

We had such a beautiful sermon ; but the text startled me 
a little — from Job: ^^I hnve said to corntption^ Thou art my 
father; to the worm^ Tfioii art my mother and my sister." 
And as the dear good man went on in his homily upon the 
dust and ashes of the flesh, and upon the vanity of blooming 
looks, and perishable beauty, I did — once or twice — seem 
to be in the gypsy tent; and do what I could, could not 
helj) smelling the beans and bacon. 

On leaving the church, we again met the Blisses in the 
porch; and the Squire shook Frederick by the hand, and 
Miss Bliss offered me hers. I grasped it very kindly; and 
then a pang went through my heart; for I could not but 
think, if it should be all true about the gypsies 1 



Monday, May 20, 18^ 

Eleven days longer, and then — home I 

I never thought to count them, but a letter from the 
Cottage — after all, I can't abide to call it the Flitch, and so 
I told Fred at breakfast, wh(?n in his own odd way, he 
advised me to change it for Beans-and-JSacon Lodge, which 
I certainly shall ^wt do — a letter does make me anxious. 
Susannah's gone — married herself off at a day's notice — and 
dear mamma advises me, if possible, to bring up a nice, 
innocent country servant with us. 

"A delightful idea," said Fred, when I'd foolishly read as 
much to him. " Bhishing, budding innocence; fresh as a 
Covent Garden bough-pot I If you like, my love," he said, 
with all the ease imaginable, " I'll beat up the farm-houses." 

" YouVe very good, Fred," said I, a little nettled. 
" Very good. Perhaps, Miss Bliss miuht be able to " 

" How lucky I How very lucky," and he clapped his 
hands so delighted, that it actually brouglit the blood into 
my face. ** If you hadn't named her, I should have quite 
forgotten " 

*' Forgotten what ?" 

** Why, the lines. Can't get any lines here. So I'tb 
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sent to London, and they've not come down; why, the fact 
is, as you will allow, my dear Lotty, we can't quit our 
quarters to-day." 

"And why not ?" I asked, with my best astonishment. 
"And what, I should like to know, have fishing-lines to do 
with the matter ?" 

" Everything, my darling. You remember that you cut 
Miss Bliss's line ?" 

" It mayn't be very much to speak of," said I, getting a 
little warm, " but I should think I did;" and I felt as if I 
could cut it twenty times over. 

" Very well. Having destroyed the young lady's prop- 
erty, it is nothing more than merest honesty, to make it 
good again. I have written to town, and if it's sent, we'll 
step over to Beanblossoms, and you — my love — as the 
offender " 

"What do you mean by offender, sir 7^' 

" My dear I" cried Frederick, jumping from his chair and 
seizing hold of my hand. His looks quite alarmed me. 

" What's the matter, Frederick ?" 

He never answered; but with a serious, sad eye, looked 
closely in my face — ^then drew his head a little back, taking 
another long look. Then he put his fingers on my pulse, 
and taking out his watch, shook his head, and sighed. I 
felt quite terrified. 

" Dearest Fred — ^I do feel ill — but no — it can't be — it 
isn't — you know what I mean — it isn't the gypsies?" I 
couldn't say small-pox; it would have choked me. 

" Charlotte, my own wedded Charlotte," said Frederick, 
and so solemnly that the words froze me, " Charlotte, my 
beloved, show me your tongue." 

" Frederick 1" 

" The crisis may be very serious," he said, with the same 
dark face, " very serious. Still, nerve yourself for the occa- 
sion, and — show me your tongue." 

" I knew he always knew something of medicine — ^indeed, 
what is there that he doesn't know something of? — and so, 
with an odd feeling of unwillingness, and I — I don't know 
what — I did show him my tongue. 

" 'J^ell, I'm very much relieved," said he. " I thought, 
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from the fatal symptoms, that your tongue — and it looks io 
lierfcct health, my dear," — what a load flew from my heart 1 
— " that your tongue had suddenly become as black as a 
parrot's.-' 

'' Fihick !" said I. 

" I^lack," said Fred. " The symptoms, my dear; the 
symi)toins," and lie shook his head. 

'' What symptoms, Fred ? Do tell me, there's a loTe; 
what were tliey ?" 

" Symptoms of a<rue. Didn't you shiver — from your he«t 
up to vour mouth ?" 

''When?'' I cried. 

"Just now; a minute since. The heart-ague. And the 
very iirst symptom, tlie cohl shiver that from your heart to 
your lips, and so out, shivered icily upon the husband of your 
bosom, the cold, cold word, Sir.'" 

1 did feel ashamed; and just to hide my confusion, I 
threw my arms about his neck and hid my face. And then 
— and then — he declared that, although the symptoms had 
seemed suspic-ious, I had no ague at all; not a bit. 

At this minute — and the girl is always running to and 
fro when she's not wanted---Josephine brings in a little 
parcel. It is the fishing-lines. Finding this, I send her 
away directly. 

*' Well, then," said I, managing to get the words oat> 
'* I'll stay and pack two or three matters, while you ride 
over to Miss Bliss with the — the lines." 

" There's a good girl !" said Fred; and I felt quite faint 
with his praise. *' ]3ut on second thoughts, I'll send them. 
And I tell you what — I shall be busy for a few minutes^ 
and 'twill come better from you — write a little note to Miss 
Bliss, to accomj)any the present." 

*'With pleasure, Fred !" said I; and in a minute I Wis 
seated alone at my task. After biting and biting my peii| 
and spoiling two or three sheets of paper, I wrote this 
letter: — 

" Mrs. presents licr very best compliments to Miss 

Bliss, and entreats to be allowed to beg hor acceptance of 
the accompanying lines, as some small, though iueffectual 
reparation for the damage unwittingly committed by Mis. 
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on the line of Miss Bliss. Mrs. further 

entreats to be allowed to hope that the future destiny of 
Miss Bliss, may be intertwined where neither she, nor any 
other J may wish to sever it." 

I was looking at it, considering if I could at all improve 
it, when Fred came back. Twitching the note from me, he 
ran his eye over it. 

" Yes; that will do — very good. Quite a bee of a billet, 
honey and sting." The packet was made up, given into the 
charge of the landlady to be despatched, our luggage was 
all prepared, and at last we were to go. 

At this moment, comes in one of the men, with a long 
face. The axle-tree of the phaeton had been found broken, 
and we could not leave until it was repaired. 

" My dear," said I, in a whisper, to Fred, " depend upon 
it, this is all a scheme to make us stop and spend our money 
here." 

" How about the gig ?" said Fred, with a determined 
look. 

" Gig all right, sir," said the man, as I believe taken by 
surprise. 

" Put to the gig, then," said Fred. " Josephine and the 
luggage must go on by the coach. They^ll be at Brighton 
before us, then ;" and then, in a low voice to me, " we shall 
be all the cosier, Lotty, in the gig by ourselves. Shan't 
we?" And I pinched the nicest little yes in his arm in 
answer. 

Josephine seemed rather to enjoy the arrangement; and I 
felt so happy that we were about to move at last. All that 
was wanted was the bill. The bill was brought, and Fred, 
taking the money from that big leather foreign looking 
pouch that he would bring — as if he were going to spend 
the Bank of England, as poor, dear mamma said—settled 
the account. 

"And now, Fred,"' said I, " for the rest of the trip, I 
insist upon being treasurer. Why, what a lot of money 
you've squandered; and when so many things are still 
wanted at home. Now, my dear Frederick, you must not 
refuse me. I say, I must be money-keeper, till we get safe 
home again. 
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"As you like, love/' said Fred, iu his dear, good-natured 
wnv; '• but 'twill onlv trouble tou. The cares of house- 
keepiiipr," and lie was going to preach, but I put my hand 
to his moutii; and iu another minute, up comes the waiter, 
and the gig is read v. 

Josephine has her directions, and snug in the gig — ^witk 
that spirit of a ponv that ran away before, not that I was 
a bit afraid with Fred with me — we do at last drive off, and 
looking back, I see through the dust, the landlady stiU 
courtesying, and now we turn the corner, and I feel j» 
happy I 

'* We've stayed a long while at that White Hart, Fred P 
said I. 

" IIow long ? Six weeks V 

** Now, Fred ! I mean we might have seen more variety, 
not but what Tve been as happy as" 

"As the gnats would let you. And after all, Lotty, I've 
discovered that we fell among the wrong gypsies. Alto- 
gether made a mistake." 

"A mistake !" 

" Yes; thcy^d never got beyond measles; now the othef 
tril,e" 

" Don't be foolish, Fred," and although he declared I 
should throw him and myself out of the gig, I wouldu't let 
him speak — at least, not about the gypsies. Still, I did 
thank goodness for our escape ! What a calamity to have 
ixone home with I 

Well, we enjoyed the weather and the ride; and the tune 
(low, and the evening approached, and we drew near to onr 
destination. It was a day all to oui'selves, without a single 
circumstance to cloud it. We arrived at our journey's end 
as the dusk was setting in. And 1 felt it had been the 
most economic day we had yet passed, for Frederick ia 
extravagant — in fact, I'm afraid it's true what I've often 
heard dear mamma say, that all men are extravagant — ^the 
most economic day; we had only stopped twice, dining upon 
next to notliing, and promising ourselves — that is, I pro* 
miscd fur both — to make it up at supper. 

We were shown to our apartments at the inn. "All 
the luggage, sir," said the man, bringing the things from 
the gig. 
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" Frederick,'* said I, " the pouch — the" 

"A leather bag, ma'am," said another servant, bringing it 
at the same moment into the room. I took the bag, and — 
I could have fainted. There was not a farthing in it. I 
felt mjself turn very pale, and couldn't speak. Frederick 
took the bag from my hand ; and at the bottom was worn a 
Imrge ragged hole. 

" Why, Lotty, where did you stow this in the gig ?" and 
he almost laughed. 

" Why — I — I hung it, as I thought, at the side of the 
gig, and— and " 

"Yes, I see; just where the wheel has caught it, and 
going round and round has worked a hole clean through, 
and — ^to conclude, we've marked our way with guineas !" 



Tuesday, May 2J, 18 — 

I NEVER closed my eyes all night; or if I did — as I after- 
wards told Fred — I had better been awake, for I didn't feel 
refreshed, but stunned. And to think that I should be so 
unfortunate; that I should have placed that odious bag — 
but I had a feeling that some evil would come of it — ^placed 
ft where the wheel should wear a hole in it, and I don't know 
how many guineas — for I can't get the number out of Fred 
lost in the highway 1 I couldn't get my thoughts off those 
guineas all night — the very night-light seemed to burn 
ronnd like a guinea, as I lay awake, and almost in a fever, 
thinking what I should do, and watching it. 

Well, men are the strangest creatures I There is no 
knowing 'em ! There was I, ready to tear myself to bits, 
with anxiety, quite, I may say, in a fever, and Fred asleep 
all the night, as sound as any new-bom baby ! The truth 
never struck me so strongly, so forcibly, I may say, before; 
but — ^men are strange creatures. So much money out of 
pocket, and to go fast asleep 1 

And then, I thought — ^for I liked to consider the bright- 
est side of things — I thought, perhaps, Fred went to sleep 
out of compliment to me; purely to spare my feelings. 
Yes— dear fellow 1 He wanted to convince me that he 
thought nothing of my carelessness — I mean of my misfor- 
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tnne — and so slept ont of the purest kindness. I wished to 
think so; but tht-n I know he is constitutionally careless, aa 
mamma says — thinkinsr of monev only as dirt, when, as 
mamma also says, it's what jH-ople — that is, people who are 
anvtliinsr at all — are made of ! 

I lay and saw the first bit of daylight — ^heard the first 
bird chirrup; and then the thought flaslied like an inspira- 
tion upon me. Yes — I would immediately get up. Fred 
would make no stir about the matter, so late last uight — 
was so determined upon that, that I could say nothing — ^bat 
now, thought I, I'll be ray own mistress. 

Whereupon, I withdrew myself, in the gentlest way, from 
bed, not, indeed — and I did feel a pang at the thonght — ^not 
that I need have taken so much trouble, Fred seeming 
almost perversely to sleep the sounder for my rising — still I 
did get up, and, walking on tip-toes, went into Josephine's 
room. 

How she could sleep, I couldn't understand ; but there she 
was, I may say dead and buried in sleep, with no more 
thought of the lost money, than of the last month's moon. 
But that is so like servants ! I thought I should neyer 
wake her; and when I did, she jumped up, and opening her 
eyes and mouth, was going to scream — as she afterwards 
told me — to scream *' thieves and murder," as she was at 
that very minute, as in duty bound, dreaming of the lost 
property. 

" If I didn't think, ma'am," said the girl, rubbing her 
eyes, " that you and I was in a field together, and guineas 
were growing for all the world like buttercups, and we was 
picking 'em by lapsfulls," and then she bustled out of bed. 

In tlirec words, I told her what it was my intention to 
do; to go back some of tlie way, at least — and search for the 
drf>i)t money. Coming in so lat(i and going out so early, 
tiiere might be a chiiiice; and I felt — though I said nothing 
— that the girl's dream of the growing guineas — not that 
I'm superstitious, certainly n(d — was very promising. 

" iiut whore's master, ma'am ?" asked Josephine, in a 
solemn whis]:)er. 

" He's asleep," said I, with my finger at my lips. 

" La I" said Josephine, '' but you'll never go out withoot 
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him V^ I nodded yes. " Well, why not 1" said the teasing 
creature, " why not ? Ten to one, ma'am, he never wakes, 
and you may find the money, and come back and slip into 
bed again, and him never the wiser. 

It was not a time to rebuke her, so I let her talk, the 
more so, as the more she talked, the more she hurried to 
dress herself. So I slipped back into my room, and I list- 
ened — I crept back again to the bedside — I looked between 
the bed-curtains — and positively, there was Frederick, just 
as I lelt him— fasi asleep ! I really do think, I never dressed 
myself so fast in all my days. It was not the work of five 
minutes, and — stUl he, slept. I wrapped myself well up, and 
I was stealing out of the room, when I heard him wake. I 
paused — I crept back again to the bed, and — no, he had 
never moved ; he was still fast asleep. Suddenly wrapping 
my shawl tight about me — not that I felt hurt mudi — though 
I couldn't help thinking that I shouldn't have slept so under 
the circumstances. Nevertheless, men — but, I thought, it's 
no matter. 

I met Josephine in the passage. " La, ma'am," said she, 
*' if nobody should be up I And upon my word, I do think, 
they keep a big dog in the passage. If he should bite us — 
that is, if he should bark and wake master 1" 

" Silly creature I /saw no dog," said I; though I wasn't 
quite sure and quite easy on the matter. 

Fortunately, the cook, or housemaid, or somebody of the 
Bort, met us in the passage. 

"We're No. 10," said Josephine, with more presence of 
mind than I thought in her, " going to take an early walk." 
The woman stared at us as if we were ghosts, and without 
Baying a word, opened the door. 

There was not a soul stirring. " You turned this way, 
ma'am, I think," said Josephine, leading on, and I follow- 
ing, rather wishing myself in bed again — for it blew chilly. 

" You don't think it will rain, Josephine ?" and I paused. 

" Quite the contrary," said she, bustling on. ** But if you 
please, ma'am, we'd better make the best of our time, and 
begin to look directly, for fear anybody should be afore us." 

Although I knew it was absurd to expect to find anything 
•o near the inn, still we went on, with onr eyes searching 
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every piece of ground, and so we went, for more tlian halt 
an-hour, or an hour quite. 

"When do you think the hole in the bag was worked bj 
the wheel, ma'am ?" asked the stupid girl. 

" How can I tell ?" I cried, almost out of patience. 

" Because you know, ma*ara, if the hole was soon made-^ 
and the way the wheel turned round, rubbing the bag, the 
hole must have soon come — why, we ought to be at the 
other end of the journey for any luck, because the money 
must have been lost close to the White Hart. As you 
come along, ma'am, you didn't hear anything drop ?" 

" You stupid creature I" for I began to be very vexed; 
began to think it a little silly leaving my warm bed. 

" Very well, ma'am; any way, this is the road back, and 
now we're quite in the open country; and here, to be sore, 
in the fields, are the buttercups; but I'm blessed if I see ever 
a guinea. The hole must have been made very early, 
ma'am." 

" I'm afraid so," I answered; for it was chilly, and I 
thoujifht of my warm bed. 

"How many guineas did you lose, ma'am 7" asked 
Josephine. 

"What's that to you?" for I was quite in a passion^ 
"When you've picked up all that's lost, I'll tell yen, and 
then you can go back again to bed." 

" Yes, ma'am. Talking of bed, ma'am, how wcnld you 
have liked to have been born a skylark, up and out, and in 
the clouds there, singing away, with hardly a soul to listen 
to you ? Here's a guinea, ma'am 1" she cried, with a scream, 
and I ran forward. " No, it isn't, ma'am, only a bit of yet 
low clianey." 

And so we went on and on, and with every step I felt the 
folly of going further. At last, I sat down on a felled 
tree by the road-side. "Josephine, I'm tired and a little 
hungry." 

"That's just like me, ma'am," said Josephine. " I tell 
you what, ma'am, should you — there's the smoke of a farnb 
house — should you like some rum-and-milk ?" 

"I'll return immediately," I cried, and with determina* 
tion; and a little ashamed of my goose-cap adventure, I 
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turned back again. Josephine kept her path, running as 
hard as she could. After a little time, she came back, over- 
taking me. 

"There's no rum-and-milk, ma'am,'' said the girl, "but 
I've picked such sweet water-cresses, and I've brought some 
biscuits !" 

I declare, I sat down and did enjoy those water-cresses 
and biscuits. 

We got back to our inn about seven. If, now, I thought, 
if I can only get back, and Fred know nothing about it, 
what a tale to have against him I 

Well, we went up stairs, I stole into my room, and — 
would anybody believe it ? — there, just as I left him, was 
Fred, fast asleep. It was plain enough, anybody might have 
ran away with me, for what he'd have cared. Fast asleep I 
I looked at him for a minute, and really thought I should 
cried. I didn^t. 

" There," thought I to myself, " there, and you to know 
nothing about it !" 

** Lotty, my love," said Fred, " where, in the name of the 
holy state— where have you been ?" 

Well, I did feel glad he'd missed me. " Been I" cried I. 

" Been," said he, " why I've been a widower these four 
hours." 

'• Well, then, I've been — ^like a good wife, I hope, anxious 
for her husband's property — I've been to try to pick up 
some of those guineas." 

" What I" cried Fred. 

" Some of those guineas, we last night lost." 

" Guineas I" and Fred shouted so with laughter, that the 
bed shook again. " Guineas, my darling ! Halfpence 1 
halfpence I" 



Wednesday, May 22, 18 — 
It was mountains' weight off ray mind, that there were no 
gainea-s lost after all 1 I felt, I can't say how, I felt com- 
forted I And then the thought would rise — though I tried, 
with a strong hamd, to put it down — would rise, of Fred's 
cruelty, in keeping me all night in suspence ! Of course, ho 
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could go to sleep; and conld leave me to wear mjrsclf to 
death with anxiety. I'm sure if the bed had been tamed to 
a bed of stinging-nettles, I couldn't have been more restless; 
and there was Fred at my elbow, for all the world as fost 
and as calm as the Monument. I thought it all his strength 
of mind; and two or three times shut my eyes tight, dete^ 
mined to have a strong mind, and go to sleep, too; and then 
the guineas would come, like any flame, under my eyelids; 
and rd wake with such a start, that — and still lay Fred, 
like any church — I could have cried. 

And to think how I wore myself ! How I tried to make 
out how much money was lost; and then, how many things 
we might have bought with it I Bits of plate, and a hun- 
dred matters, that we must have to be decent with. For I 
find it's wonderful, after a house is furnished, what a boose 
wants ! And worried to death with the loss of the gaineas 
— as I thought — how those bits of plate did seem to dance 
about me; and once, when I just dozed to sleep, if I didn't 
for live minutes suffer such a night-mare, in the shape of a 
silver warming-pan — such a mountain I I thought more 
red-hot coals were being put into it, when I waked with a 
shriek — but there lay Fred. I might have been burned to 
death, and he'd never have stirred a finger. 

Well, I said nothing all yesterday — nothing; but I 
couhln't hel]) my eyesight. I couldn't help seeing ray face; 
and if it didn't seem marked as if witli the very edges of those 
guineas ; and almost as yellow. Whilst for Fred — he looked 
as brown and as red as any apple. Mamma was right 
All men are extravagant — not that I ever saw it in Fred 
before I was married — and want common sense with prop- 
erty. It's my belief, if the money had been really gone, 
Fred would have slept like a dormouse. I might have kept 
awake for both of us, and what would he have cared? 
Well, it's enough for one to be wasteful in a family, and aa 
I've said — nobody knows the many calls we nuiy have for 
nioiK.'V — nobody. 

" Why, Lotty, my love, when are you going to eat like 
yourself again >"' said Fred, at breakfast, and to see how Ae 
eats ! ** What is it, love — cares of properly ?" 

" I think somebody should care, Fred. I'm sure the 
thought of those guineas" 
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" Hang the guineas 1" cried he, swallowing his coffee. 
"They're all safe; I took care of that. Bless you, my 
love; you don't know my thrift — can't tell how I'm changed. 
Since I put a ring about your finger, I seem to have worn 
one about my own heart. It's hooped with the very 
thoughts of gold — 'tis indeed." 

I said nothing; but I did shake my head. 

" Lotty, my treasure," said Fred, looking as beautiful as 
ever, " do you know what the great Lord Bacon says of the 
8udd«n anxieties of a husband ?" 

" Something absurd, I've no doubt," said I. 

" Quite the reverse, my dear, as you wisely remark. 
Lord Bacon says, 'A married man is seven years older in 
his thoughts the first day.' A great truth — a solemn fact. 
I felt myself exactly seven years older, the happy and 
momentous hour of that day, when, plucking you from the 
household rose-bush, I carried you off, a bud in my button- 
hole." 

" Now, don't be silly I" not but that sometimes, when he's 
foolish, he's delightful. 

** But with the bud, I had plucked an additional seven 
years. I felt it in the sudden sobriety of my brain, and the 
pleasurable anxiety of my heart. Well, that money-bag — 
'twas Tom Tiler's present to me; he'd taken it all over 
Europe. And he's steady enough, and " 

" He ought to be," said I, ''he's gray and old enough." 

" By no means so old as he seems. As for his grayness, 
he caught it of his wife." 

" Caught it of his wife I" I cried. " Why, how ?" 

** Sudden fright, my love;" said Fred, as grave as a 
judge, "sudden fright. His wife would wear such ugly 
night-caps." 

I was going to speak, when Fred caught me by the arm, 
and said, very impressively, after his way, " Be warned." 
Then he went on. *• To return to the money-bag." 

" I wish it had been in the sea," said I. " The anxiety, 
the trouble it's cost me, with that hole in it." 

"The hole in the money-bag 1 There's a great moral iu 
it — ^beautiful teaching," said Fred. 

"A lucky thing," said I, " that there was nothing but 
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halfpence. But wliy,'' and I then again felt that looghtto 
have known it, " why didn't I know as much ?" 

" AVIiy, Lotty, love, you seemed so suddenly inspired with 
a penius for property, that I didn't know you wouldn't 
acliicve tlie greatest possible triumph of a wife.*' 

**And what's that ?" 

** Why, my darling, make your husband's coppers go 
quite as far as gold. That's what I call cupboard alchemy, 
my dear." 

" I dare say it's to be done," said I. 

" You've done it," said Fred. " For with that hole in 
the bag, scattering the halfpence on the highway, you've 
made 'em go much further." 

" But what had 1 to do with the hole ?" I asked. 

** Nothing," said Fred; "nothing, whatever. It was to 
be — the finger of fate was in it. But what an eloquent 
mouth is tliat hole, and what a story it tells us I" 

" I suppose it docs," said I; and I thought and thought^ 
but couldn't find it out. 

" The Hole in the Money-Bag," repeated Fred. "Why, 
it's the tremendous, comprehensive title, for half the world's 
history." 

" Of course it is, dear," said I. "And so, how was it 
tliat it held nothing but halfpence; and what did you do 
witli the gold ?" 

"As for the gold, my dear," said Fred, " that has 
gradually become so modest in its ])rotensions, that my purse 
is quite sufficient for its accommodation. But as we had 
the bag, and as habit's everytliing, and the cares of property 
grew upon me, I used the bag to save the halfpence. 
Time was, when I was above the thoughts of copper; bat 
as Lord Bacon has said " 

" Now, I don't want to hoar any more of Lord Bacon, or 
anybody of tlio sort. Anyway, I'm glad the gold is speuti 
at least, that's some comfort." 

"A fig for tiie gold — the lesson's in the copper that's 
lost." 

" Im sure, if 1 here's anything to be had for it, I should 
like to know what it is." 

" Vou took that bag of money; and in the very idleness 
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of onr hearts, \a the rery carelessnesB of onr delights, the 
money was lost." 

" I don't see that at all," said I. "As for carelessness, 
I hnng it where I thought it was safe; and where I contin- 
nally had my band apoa it." 

"Nevertheless, a deep homily is preached by the adven- 
ture. I will venture, my darling, to call it the Sermon of 
the Hole in the Money-Bag. And thns it is. Dearly 
beloved Lotty, lay this to your heart," and then he kissed 
me ! 

" How foolish yon are, Fred," said I ; " but go on." 

" Lay this to yonr heart, and be instructed. Fair is the 
mom; happy the bride and groom. They depart rejoic- 
ingly upon their pilgrimt^e, one money-b^ between them. 
How the sun laughs; and how the very hedge-flowers smile 
aud twinkle, as the pilgrims go onward, onward. The 
money-hag hangs over the wheel. Lovely and lovelier 
ehines the day, and bride and bridegroom, lapped in content- 
edness of heart, see and think of nothing but themselves. 
^ Still turns the wheel!) They are all alone — alone with 
their happiness. (Still turns the wheel !) The flowers 
beneath them send an incense-offering to their blissful 
hearts. (Still turns the wheel I) The glorious skylark, 
ever above their heads, scatters music down upon them. 
(Still turns the wheel I) The day wears; the sinking sun 
glows with a solemn good-night; and the hearts of the 
lovers are touched and softened, yea, glorified by the honr. 
(Still, still turns the wheel I) The pilgrims reach their 
destined place. They see the sign, and are buried with the 
thoughts of supper, and final, blissful rest, (How softly, 
musically turns the wheel 1) The money-bag ia light; the 
money-bag has a hole in it; for still and still, turning and 
turning, the Hole ia the Money-Bag has been ground by the 
wheel. And thus, my beloved," and the preacher kissed me 
again, "thus, thoughtless, careless of the future, insolent in 
our wealth, we may travel onward, the hole in the money- 
bag — whilst we sport and jest, and play the wunton — the 
Hole in the Money-Bag being worn by Fortune's wheel 1" 

'■That's very true," said I. "Aud what's to be done 
then, Fred ?" 
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"What? why never look behind; never travel back, 
hoping to pick up the pieces that are inevitably gone; but 
better taught, go on and on, resolving for the fatare, tha^ 
however gay and happy the .season — ^yon'U always keep 
your eye upon the wheel.*' 

"And this is your sermon ?" said I. 

"And thus I kiss the book," said Fred; and so he did. 



Thubsdat, May 23, 18^ 

" It would be something to say, Fred, that we'd been to 
France." 

"To be sure," replied Fred. "And yet only to have 
something to say and nothing to show, is but parrotV 
vanity." 

" But that needn't be. We might learn a great ded. 
And I s/mUd like to see Normandy; if only a bit (rf It 
One could fancy the rest, Fred. And then — I've seen 'em 
in pictures — the women wear such odd caps I And then 
William the Conqueror — ^papa says we came in with him; bo 
that we were Normans once; that is on papa's 8ide---for 
mamma won't hear that she had anything to do with it— 
though papa has often threatened to get his arms. And 
now I think of it, Fred, what are your arms ?'* 

" Don^t you know ?" asked Fred, puckering his mouth- 
well, like any bud. " Don't you know ?" 

" No, I don't;" and I bit my lip, and wotdd be serioiiB 
"What arc they 1" 

" It's very odd," said he, " very odd. And you are No^ 
mans I To think now, Lotty, that I should have made you 
flesh of wf^ flesh, without first learning where that flesh first 
came from. You must own, my love, it was very carelesi 
of me. A man doesn't even buy a horse without a pedh 
gree." 

I did look at him I 

" Nevertheless," and he went on, as if he didn't see me, 
nevertheless, my beloved, I must say, it showed great ele- 
vation of mind, on your part, to trust your future fate to a 
man, without so much as even a hint about his arms. But 
it only shows the beautiful devotion of woman I What 



i< 
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hare anns to do with the heart ? Wedlock defies all 
heraldry.'' 

" I thought," said I, " that, for a lawful marriage, the 
wedding-ring must have the Hall mark ?" 

" I don't think it indispensable. I take it, brass would 
be as binding. Indeed, my love, I think according to the 
Council of Nice, or Trent, or Gretna Green — I forget which 
—a marriage has been solemnized with nothing more than 
a simple curtain-ring." 

" Nonsense," said I; " such a marriage could never hold. 
Curtain-rings are very well in their way; but give me the 
real gold." 

" True, my love, that's the purity of your woman's nature. 
In such a covenant we can't be too real. Any way," and 
I^ took my wedding-finger between his, " any way, Lotty, 
yours seems strong enough to hold, ay, three husbands. 

" One's enough," said I, looking and laughing at him. 

"At a time," said Fred ; " but when we're about buying 
a ring, it's as well to have an article that will wear. Bless 
you," and he pressed his thumb upon my ring, " this will 
last me out and another " 

" Frederick 1" I cried, very angrily; and then — I couldn't 
help it — I almost began to weep. Whereupon, in his kind, 
foolish manner, he — well, I didnH cry. 

" Let us, my darling," said Fred, after a minute, " let us 
return to our arms. And you came in with the Normans ?" 
. ** With William the Conqueror, papa says, so we must 
bave arms." 

"Now, I remember," said Fred, as grave as a judge, 
" once, a little in his cups, your father told me all about it. 
I recollect. Very beautiful arms; a Normandy pippin with 
an uplifted battle-axe." 

"I never heard that," said I, "but that seems hand- 
some." 

" Yes; your ancestor sold apples in the camp. A fact, I 
assure you. It all comes upon me now. Real Normandy 
}yippins. They show a tree at Battle — this your father told 
me as a secret; but as man and wife are one, why it's only 
one half talking to the other half — a tree at Battle, grown 
fipcMn your ancestor's apple-pips. Something like a family 
tree, that." 
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" I don't believe a word of it," said I. 

" You must. Bless you," said Fred, " arms, come bf 
faith, or how many of the best of people would be wlthoirt 
'em. There's something innocent in the pippin; besides, H 
would paint well. 'And with my arms " 

" Yes;" I cried; " and what are they, Fred ?" 

"Well, it's odd; we were — ^it's plain — ^made for one 
another. I came from Normandy, too." 

" You didl" and I was pleased. 

" Yes," said he, "I wonder what terms our families wbto 
on a thousand years ago ? To be sure, I came to England 
later than you; and I can't exactly say who I came with; 
but, then — for I'm sure I can trust my grandmother — my 
descent is very historical. I assure yon, that your fiunily 
pippin will harmonize with my bearings beautifully." 

" We'll have the hall chairs painted," said I, and I fell 
quite pleased. 

"And the gig, of course," said Fred. 

"Of course; for what is life if one doesn't enjoy it!* 
said I. 

"Yery true, love. And the stable-bucket," continofid 
Fred. 

"Just as you please, dear," said I; "but certainly the 
liall-lamp." 

" Yes; and if we could only get — ^no, but that's too much 
to expect," said Fred. 

"What's too much?"! asked; for Fred's manner quite 
excited me. 

" Why, I was thinking, if we could get your great aunt 
merely to die, we might turn out a very pretty hatchment." 

" Now, Frederick I" for this was going too far. 

" I assure you, my love," said Fred, "'twould give us a 
great lift in the neighborhood; and as you say, what's 
existence without enjoying it ? What's life without paint?" 

"Well, but," for he hadn't told me, " but your descent, 
love ? Is it so very historical ?" 

" Very. I come in a direct line — so direct, my darling, 
you might think it was drawn by a ruler — a direct line from 
Joan of Arc." 

" Is it true ?" I cried. 
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of the deepest and the most delicate interest. Open joor 
fancy's eye, my love, and looking into fhturity, jnst glanot 
at that magnificent young man, your grandson " 

"Now, 1 tell you what, Fred, don't be foolish; for I 
shall look at nothing of the sort," and with the words, I 
shut my eyes as close as shells. 

" Or that lovely budding bride, your grand-daughter." 

"No," said I, "nor any grand-daughter, either; there'll 
quite time enough for tkcUJ^ 

"Any way, my love, those dear beings are vitally inte- 
rested in the matter of our voyage. Therefore, I'll at onos 
go and charter a boat. Would you like it with a deck V 

"Why, my love, my dearest — as for a boat, I" — and I 
felt alarmed. ' : 

" Columbus found America almost in a punt," said Fred; , 
" then, surely, we may seek our arms in " 

"But stop," I cried; for he was really going. "After 
all, love," and I resolutely seated myself on his knee, and 
held him round the neck, " after all, you have not told me 
what are your arms. I mean your arms from Joan of ■ 
Arc ?" 

" Why, you know, my love, that Joan of Arc was a 
shepherdess ?" 

" I should hope I knew as much as that," said I. 

" Yery good. Well, in order to perpetuate the beantifol 
humility of her first calling, Charles the Seventh magnifi- 
cently permitted her and all her descendants, to carry in her 
shield — a lamb's fryl" 

"Now, Frederick!" 

" Such are my bearings, inherited in a direct line — ^I say 
in a direct line — from the Maid of Orleans 1" 

" From the Maid of " — and then I saw what a goose he 
had made of me; and didn't I box his ears, but not to hart 
him; and didn't we afterwards agree that the hall-chain 
should remain as they were, and that life might be beantifiil 
and bright enough without a touch of herald's paint. 

How we did laugh at the family pippin 1 
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''And when it was impossible for me to remuin in the 
chair — when I continued to get up and sit down, and tun 
here and run there — then, as I say, you appeared, like a 
benevolent fairy — bearing across one arm what seemed to 
me a rainbow, turned to silk; and in the other hand carry- 
ing a pair of slippers." 

"Well; and then?" 

"And then, with a thought, I had put on the momii^ 
gown — for it was that you carried — and placed my feet in 
the slippers. There never were more beautiful presents; 
never richer gifts for a wife to make her husband. For 
would you think it, Lotty ? no sooner had I wrapped the 
dressing-gown about me, than I became settled in the 
sweetest repose in my chair; and the very walls of the room 
seemed to make the softest music. And then the slippers 1 
Most wonderful 1 Would you believe it, Lotty — ^wherever 
the slippers touched, a flower sprang up; flowers and aro- 
matic herbs I The very hearth seemed glowing and odo^ 
ous with roses and thyme. But, then, you know, it wu 
only a dream, Lotty. There's no such dressing-gown — and 
in this world no such slippers;" and then — I could see it — 
he looked in his odd way at me. 

" I suppose not, Fred," said I; for I wouldn't seem to 
understand him. "And then, if such slippers conld be 
found, Where's the husband's feet to fit 'em ? Twould be 
another story of the glass slipper." 

"Who knows when we get home? But what's hap- 
pened ?" and he pointed to the letter. 

"Well, then, the pigeon-house has blown down; and 
Rajah's flown away; and a strange cat has killed the gold- 
fish; and, in fact, Fred — as dear mamma writes to me; not^ 
as she says, she'd have me worry myself about the matter- 
in fat't the house wants a mistress." 

" I have no doubt your excellent mother is right," sdid 
Fred; "and as you won't go to France, suppose we make 
way for the Flitch. Do you know, Lotty, I'm curious to 
know if — after all — those slippers mayn't be found there.'' 

"/'^ take care of that," said 1; "but you know, Frod, 
we can't go back yet." 

" Why not ?" 
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"Why, you know our honeymoon isn't quite out; 
and" 

"And what of that? We needn't bnrn all the moon 
from home. What if we put the last fragment on a save- 
all, and see it out at the Flitch ?" 

" It isn't to be done, Fred," said I; for I knew how peo- 
ple would talk. Of course, 'twould be said we were tired 
of our own society, and so got home for company. 

"Nevertheless," said iVed; "you take the flight of 
Kajah, that dear bird, with wondrous serenity." 

And it then struck me that I did Tiot feel so annoyed as 
I ought. " Ha, Fred," said I, " you don't know what my 
feelings may be; don't misjudge me because I don't talk. I 
can assure you, I am very much disturbed;" and I was 
vexed. 

" Perhaps, then," said Fred, " you'll take a little walk 
towards the Steyne; and recover yourself? I've some let- 
ters to write, my love; and — ^'twill do you good — I'll join 
you." 

" Certainly," said I, " of course; if you wish it," and then 
I wondered why he should wish to get rid of me. It never 
happened before. Yes — and the thought came again very 
forcibly upon me — ^it's plain the honeymoon's nearly out; 
and then I left the room; and as I left it, didn't I Timrly 
bang the door ? 

" Why should he wish to get rid of me ?" I seemed 
quite bewildered with this question. Everything seemed to 
ask it. He could have written his letters without wiy leav- 
ing the house. However, I felt glad that I contained 
myself; and especially glad that I didn't bang the door. 

Well, I ran and put on my bonnet; and then, just peep- 
ing in at the door to Fred, said, "I'm going;" and in 
another minute was taking my way towards the Steyne. It 
was such a beautiful day; the sky so light; and the air so 
fresh and sweet, that — ^yes, in a little minute, my bit of tem- 
per had all passed away — and I did well scold myself, that, 
for a moment, I had entertained it. I walked down upon 
tbe beach. Scarcely a soul was there; and I fell into a sort 
of dreamy meditation — thinking about that morning-gown 
and those slippers. "I'U get 'em for Fred, that I will;" I 
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rosulved within myself. "Hoses shall grow at the fireside: 
and repose shall be in his arm-chair. That Pm determined^ 
and as I resolved this with myself, everything about me 
seemed to grow brighter and more beautifol. And then I 
wished that we were well at home, and the slippers had, for 
once and all, been tried and fitted. The galls flying about 
reminded me of Rajah; and I did wonder at myself that I 
could think of his loss — that would have nigh killed me at 
one time — so calmly. But then, as mamma said, and as Fve 
since discovered — ^it's wonderful what other trifles marriago 
makes one forget. 

There was nobody upon the beach, so I sat down, and 
began a day-dreaming. How happy we should be at home, 
and how softly and sweetly all things would go with us I 
And still, as the waves ran and burst in foam upon the 
beach, I thought of the slippers. 

I hardly knew how long I'd been there, when a little 
gypsy girl stood at my side, ofifering a nosegay. I looked, 
and — ^yes, it was one of the gypsies, at whose tent Fred and 
I took shelter in the thunder-storm. However, before I 
could say a word, the little creature dropt a nosegay in my 
lap; and laughing, ran away. 

Such a beautiful boquet I Had it been a thing of wild 
or even of common garden flowers — but it was a boquet of 
exotics — and how were gypsies to come by such things? 
Then something whispered to me, " stole them." 

I didn't like to throw the things away; and as I remained 
meditating, Fred came up. 

*' Pretty flowers, Lotty," said he. 

" Yes; selected with taste — great taste, ain't they?" said 
I; and I cannot think what whim it was possessed me to 
go off in such praise of the boquet. 

" Pretty well," said Fred. 

"Pretty well I my dear Fred; if you'll only look and 
attend, you'll own that the person who composed this 
boquet must have known all the true effect of colors." 

"Indeed," said Fred; as I thought, very oddly; bo I 
went on. 

"Every color harmonizes; the light, you see, falling 
exactly in the right place; and yet, everything arranged ao 
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naturally — so harmoniously. The white is precisely where 
it should be, and" 

"Is it truly?" and saying this, Fred twitched from 
among the flowers a note, that, like a mortal snake, as I 
thought it, lay there. 

" Why, it's a letter I" I cried. 

"It looks like it," said Fred. 

" It was brought by a gypsy," said I; and I felt my face 
burning, and I could have cried. " It's a mistake." 

"Of course," said Fred; "what else, my love? Of 
course, a mistake." 

And then he gave me his arm, and we returned towards 
the inn. Fred laughed and talked; but somehow I felt so 
Texed; yes, I could have cried; and still Fred was so cool 
—so very cool. 



Sunday, May 26, 18— 

"My dear," said Fred, this morning — " I — I don't think 
I can go to church. But, of course, you can go, I don't 
feel like myself this morning." 

" I don't wonder at that, love. Indeed, you don't look 
yourself But I expected as much." 

" Yow^ Lotty 1" and Fred opened his eyes. 

" Why, I knew what would come of it. Here were you 
oat till twelve o'clock." 

" It wanted a quarter," said Fred, as if a quarter could 
make any difference. 

"Twelve o'clock," said I firmly, "allowing for watches, 
before you came home." 

" I told you — I was out talking with Tom," and Fred 
tapped the table. 

" Well, if I must say what I think, Fred, I don't like Mr. 
Truepenny. / — do — not — like — ^Am." 

" I don't wish you to like him, my dear. You're to like 
tt&d love me ; and to love one man industriously and coii- 
sciently is as much as any womaj can be expected to do. 
More no reasonable husband can ask of her." 

Bat this I wouldn't seem to listen to. " Twelve o'clock,'* 

5* 
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I repeated. " Well, what you could find tc talk about all 
that time — and I sitting here at the window alone." 

" You might have gone to bed/' said Frederick. 

" Gone to bed I And ym out 1 Why, what can you 
think me made of ?" But he only looked at me from under 
his eyes and laughed. " I'm not a stock or a stone." 

" Certainly not, my darling. I may perhaps be perbitted 
to observe — ^in your own picturesque language — quite the 
reverse. Quite the reverse," and he again tappped the 
table. 

"No, love" — said I; for I thought I'd at once nip the^ 
notion in the bud — "of course I don't wish, in fact, I 
should never think of such a thing, as to desire to control 
you in the choice of your friends. If I don't like Mr. True- 
penny, why I can't help it; and there's an end. But what 
I wish to say, my love, is this — oh, it's no laughing matter, 
for I'm quite in earnest, I assure you — if Mr. Truepenny 
thinks he's to keep you out till twelve at night, and I'm to 
go to bed; if he thinks that^^ 

"But I don't believe" — said Fred coolly — "he thinka 
anything of the matter. Indeed, what is it to him whether 
you never go to bed at all ?" 

" Of course; nothing, only I'm not going to sit up and say 
nothing. A woman's not to be kept out of her bed as if 
her soul wasn't her own." 

"Why, your soul doesn't wear a nightcap, does it ?" ask- 
ed Fred, meaning to be aggravating. 

"I don't know <Aa/," said I; for, as I've said, I was 
determined to nip the notion in the bud. " Nevertheless" 
— ^for I wasn't to be put off — " what andd you talk of till 
twelve o'clock ?" 

Fred said nothing, but looked up at the ceiling. 

" No good, I'm sure," said I in a bit of a passion, and 
before I knew it. 

" Charlotte 1" cried Frederick, and his eyes flashed, aa 
I'd never seen 'em. And then in a moment he looked kind, 
and I thought sad; and holding out his hand, he said, look- 
ing at me and his eyes softening, — "Lotty, love, don't let 
us quarrel." 

My heart was in my throat, and my arm about his neck. 
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"We shall never quarrel, Fred," said I. "But what I 
meant to say wa& — ^what an odd person Mr. Trnepenny 
is.'' 

" Odd ? A most excellent fellow I" said Frederick, with 
energy. 

** Of course. You wouldn't have any other for a friend; 
I know that, love. But what I mean is, he's so confused — 
so bashful." 

" Yes. A bachelor's fault. I was so myself once. But 
it's wonderful what confidence marriage gives a man. Kiss 
me, my darling." 

"There, now, Fred; it's Sunday," said I, not knowing 
what to say. " But why should Mr. Truepenny be in such 
a twitter when he sees me? He blushes and stammers, 
and—'* 

" It's your beauty, no doubt," said Fred. 

"Nonsense I" 

" A solemn truth. Ah I my dear, it's a great comfort 
for timid men that beaty, like the elephant, doesn't know 
its strength. Otherwise, how it would trample on us ! 
It's a fact, Lotty, if you had only known half your power, 
you'd never have married me. Certainly not. But then 
women never do. Looking-glasses are thrown away upon 
'em, poor things. When you consented to take me, Lotty, 
I don't know that I didn't feel quite crushed by your con- 
descension. Quite crushed. Yes : the last knowledge a 
woman ever acquires is a proper sense of the power of her 
own beauty. Otherwise, Lotty, they'd never throw it away 
upon us; but live and die like the roses. Don't you think 
they would ? Like the roses ?" 

I said nothing, but was just gently pulling his ear, when 
the church bells struck out. 

" If it isn't church-time," said I; " but I'm drest. Noth- 
ing but my bonnet." 

"Well, Lotty, you can go without me; yes, you" — and 
then he paused, and looked at me, I thought so strangely, 
and said — " no my love : you shall not go alone, We?ll 
go together." With this, be left the room; and a sudden 
shadow seemed to fall about me. 

The next moment, the servant introduced " Mr True* 
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penny." With his fkce the truth flashed upon me thai*- 
that — I didn't know what. But, instantly, I felt resolved 
to find it out; and so, in a minute, was in my rery best 
spirits. 

" Frederick," said I, " will be here directly. He is preptt* 
ing for church." 

*' Church I" said Mr. Truepenny, as if the word half bUhA 
between his lips. 

"Don't you ever go to church, Mr. Truepenny? I 
mean*' — 

" Always," said he. " But the fact is, when one comeB 
to the sea-side" 

" Peter's boat," I observed very seriously, " was at tke 
sea-side" 

"To be sure, certainly," said he; then he looked at the 
toe of his boot, and then at the pattern of the carpet; in 
fact, anywhere but at me. Then he coughed, and said — ^for 
all the world as if he was talking of prawns — " I'm told 
there's very good preaching about here." 

" I should hope, Mr. Truepenny, that there is good preach- 
ing everywhere; that is, if persons are only disposed to 
listen to it." Mr. Truepenny — his eye still on his boot- 
bowed. " I hope," said I, " you will accompany ns to 
church ?" 

"What ! I ?" cried the man, really alarmed. 

"To be sure: why not?" said Fred, coming into the 
room. " And then, Tom, weUl take a walk — Lotty isiit 
equal to the fatigue" — how did he know that ? — ** and then 
we'll all dine, and comfortably close the day together." 

" Well, I — I — I've no objection," said Mr, Truepenny; as 
though desperately making up his mind to endure the worst. 

" A most admirable preacher, I'm told. Has preached 
before his Gracious Majesty, when Prince R^ent,'' said 
Fred. 

" Indeed ?" said Mr. Truepenny, as if he wished to be 
astonished. 

"A great favorite at Brighton; he's so extremly mild 
and well-bred. Touches upon the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world — and scourges the miserable sinners who 
keep carriages — gently, tenderly. For all the world as if 
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~:c Mnrs^." saai ICr. Tra?pes9j: and tlieii with 
•li'T k^L~r isrLz-iz :«;t -i iif ▼crji. 'a» left me and Fred 

'^r'i :»5~c:: r: :: '»i* 5*51 Pn=d. '" Isn't it lateP 
■ ^-r^.' s^'L I: ii'i :':: zij r*kr: I ihcmht Mr. Tra«- 

I -^z'.'. Iz.:; ziT rxzi- s»i — :iffr»r cdoq hit taUe — wis a 

iLr :z Z'L-ikz -^rrrr.'zz ':=. J:scr«ili'?*s lazmL with these words: 

' Z- y k 'i^ -J .V-Ttf mzjssr. icVm %€i kt iim gd mp itHMf* 

AzL-^y^-Z :iT l:rr>r Tis p.i:a as light ! " Get i^ P 
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■■ rJr .t: zir :r.>7 j^: hin wrii lo bed, and he dcemH gd 
fcj."* I litfiei ::r ;:< wTsiifp?. He came. I met lum 
'wl:! a =iillf : All dJ,\: I .Voir :« *tor ? 
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•- T::/5 a go-:^ fellow," — said FT^^erick, when he got to 

"1 don': waLt :? hear axiTibing of Tom now,'' said I ; 
for =:iii-rn'j I fr'.: as i: I ooold have — ^well, I don't know 
wLiii : bn: I i:i: :':-r the minaie almost hate the man. 

" Hr iroes verv eariv tc^morrow. Bv the first coach, 
lovf. I've prociLSvi to s^^ him off.'* 

" How verv kind o: voa. Fred:*" and I conld almost have 

m m 

cried, he seemed as if it was so easy for him to try to 
dtreiTe me. " Goiiiir to see him off? Then — for its very 
late : for mv part. I thought the man would never go^then 
you'd better jro to sleep, Fred ; that you may be npi 
Otherwise you'll be very tired, dear; very tired.*' 

" Til ink so T said Fred, trviuoc to be cool : for I knew it 
was otilv trvinjr. '* Tliiuk so ?*' 

" I'm sure so,'' said I, worried and restless and vexed : 
not that I stirred. 

"Well, then, love, good night," said Fred. 

" Groo(l nijflit," said I, very short ; though 1 felt as if mf 
heart would lireak. 

i lay and listened, with the door-key under my pillow ; 
Slid my pillow well under my shoulders. That key I was 
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the sleeves of his shirt in donble-knots, and tbeti emptying 
the water-jag into both his boots ! Then I thought I went 
through a charch-yard, and saw that odions Tmepenny— 
drest like a pantomime clown — digging a grave ; and as he 
dag it, singing a song about spades being tramps. Then I 
thought Fred was suddenly by my side, and that dreadfiil 
Truepenny took up a shovelful of earth, and was about to 
throw it, with a laugh, in the face of Fred, when I — ^I tried 
to scream, or did scream, and awoke ! 

Oh ! how I did wish we were well at home! And how 
I did lie — lie upon thorns and listen for him to go well to 
sleep, that I might creep out and learn everything of 
Josephine. And how I blamed myself that, before I came 
to bed, I didn't go and hear all she had to say I Bat then 
I was in such a flurry to have Fred all safe, and the key in 
my own possession — safe under my pillow — and I thought he 
would so soon go to sleep, and he hadn't I Which made it 
plain to me that he had something on his mind : and that 
something — oh, how I did abominate that Mr. Traepenny. 
No ; I thought to myself — as I lay awake, waiting for 
Fred to go off, that is, if he was going to sleep at all — ^no ; 
Mr. Truepenny, you never enter my house. You never 
cross the threshold of the Flitch. A pretty friend indeed 
to take a man out — and that man newly married- -^to be 
shot like a sheep ; and to leave a lonely, unprotected, bro' 
ken-hearted 

The bitter thought was too much for me, I wept in good 
earnest ; but cried so quietly — I was almost choked — ^for 
fear Fred, for he was not asleep, should hear me I Oh, and 
again and again I thought, if ever we do get home 1 What 
a home I'll make it ! And still — and I was sore of it — 
still he was awake. 

And then I thought, suppose he should not go to sleep at 
all. Suppose he should get up and — well, no matter : I 
was resolved : I'd get up with him. I'd go with him. * I'd 
cling to him. I'd never leave him. I'd call assistance, 
constables. 

And now it was broad daylight, and — ^yes, sorely, he toas 
asleep ? I listened ; and I couldn't be mistaken : no, I 
was sure he slept. And then I rose gently — ^verj, yery 
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'' La ! Ma'am !" cried the stapid girl, mbbing her eye^ 
and yawning frightfully. 

" I mean that note you left on my dressing-table 1" 

" Oh 1'' she exclaimed, as thongh at last she was tlun>- 
onghly awake. ** Oh, ma'am, be sore yon don't let master 
get up. Put your arms round his neck, if you almost choke 
him — but don't let him get np." 

" Why not V I cried. 

''He's going to fight; with pistols. One of — that ii 
I've been told all about it ; but not time enough to tell 
you. Master would have fought yesterday, only it was 
Sunday, so he went to church instead. Mr. Tmepenny has 
come, like a friend, all the way from London, to see £ur 
play ; but don't you let him get np, ma'am, pray don't"—— 

" Fight I And with whom ?" 

" Don't know exactly, ma'am ; but that doesn't matter. 
One may be as bad as another. But you're sure masttfVi 
safe, for he was to go out early, as I heard ?" 

" I've locked the door ; and he shall not stir. If hi 
attempts it, I'll raise the house I" said I. 

" Do, Ma'am," cried Josephine, " and I'll help you.'* 

I returned to my apartment with new resolution. I un- 
locked the door ; crept into the room, and without looking 
again, locked it ; taking out the key, and hugging it dose, 
I stept softly towards the bed. Frederick was not there I 
I looked round — the sash was raised. He had escaped 
through the window. 

All I know is, I gave a shriek, and fell fainting upon the 
bedl 
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Shall I ever forget the day ? As it comes round — ^if Fa 
spared for fifty years — I'm sure I shall always feel a chill, a 
pang, at the thoughts of it. The dear, foolish creator^ 
Fred I As if being shot could make it any better I And 
then the thought — the horrid thought would press itself — 
piercing like a dagger — to be sent into weeds in one's Tery 
Honeymoon I 

Of course, the whole house was raised. When Josephine 
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heard me scream, and came to tbe bedroom door, and fonnd 
it locked, and couldn't mako me sensible to open it — ^for Pd 
ike key in my hand, and so had dropt it on the floor when I 
fell myself in a swoon. 

Of course, when Josephine could make nobody hear, she 
T«ry soon raised the house, and there were chambermaids 
and waiters at the door, and they were breaking it open, 
when I came enough to myself to prevent it. 

" It's all right, ma'am,'' said Josephine. " Master's safe; 
not a whit the worse, depend on't." 

" Safe I Are you sure ?" 

"Certain, ma'am. 'Cause the landlord has given inform- 
ation to the constables, and no doubt on it, he says, they'll 
all be in custody afore they can shoot one another." 

" Shoot I" Well — for the moment — I did hate the crea- 
tore as she spoke the word; speaking it with all the cool- 
ness in life— death, I might say. 

I hastily slipped something on; went into our room. 
Had up the landlord, the landlady; and it really was won- 
derful — gave me, for the time, quite a shock at human 
nature — ^to see how little they were moved— in fact not 
moved at all — by my wretchedness, my downright misery. 
"Oh," I thought, every other minute, "if I once get him 
home again I" And then, the next moment, some horrid 
sight would come before me — and no one, no one to help or 
advise me. Yes. The landlady counselled me to have a 
cup of tea, and the landlord advised me to make myself 
comfortable. " Things o' the sort," he said, " never come to 
nothing, now-a-days. Besides, he'd given the word to the 
constables — ^and I might make myself easy — they'd all be 
locked up in a jiffy." 

" Could he tell me," I asked, " the most likely road to 
take?" 

"Why, no," he said, "some folks took one, some another. 
Some liked the cliffs, some the DeviPs Dyke; but as he'd 
sent ail ways, why, again he assured me, I had nothing to 
do but to make myself comfortable." 

And even as the horrid man said this, his more dreadful 
wife — not but what the woman meant well; only I couldn't 
abide her for her composure at such a time — the woman 
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came to me stirring a cup of tea, with, as she said, jost a 
8i>oonful of brandy in it to settle my spirits. 

What a thought ! I to take tea with brandy in it, and 
Frederick perhaps at that moment 

Josephine — I'll do the girl so mach justice at last — was 
ranuing to and fro, upstairs and downstairs — and patting 
the house, from one end to the other, in a ferment. At 
last, the landlady desired her to be quiet, and not to go 
about making noise enough to tear people out of their beds. 
If all the world was gone out to be shot, that was no reason 
why their house should be ruined I 

Well, I won't attempt to describe the two honrs I 
suffered I How, sometimes, I thought Pd have a horse 
and go galloping anywhere, everywhere. 

" It's all over, ma'am I" cried Josephine, mnning in. 

"Over 1" and I saw death in the girl's face. 

"Over, ma'am. They fired two shots, ma'am — ^two 
Er piece — they say, and" 

"Yes — yes"- 



"And master "- 



" Killed ?" I screamed. 

" No, ma'am I Quite the reverse I" 

How I thanked the girl for the words, thongh whero 
coulrl she have picked 'em up ? 

" He has not killed his — I mean the— other gentleman T'^ 

"No, ma'am, totally the contrary. Nobody's hit — not 
so much as winged, though what that means I can't say — 
only I heard one of the men say as much. But all of 'em's 
in custody." 

" What now ? Why, what for ?" 

" Why, ma'am, as I hear, for every one of the gentlemen 
to bo bound over to keep his peace, for the rest of his bom 
days ! And la I bless me — how ill you turn, ma'am, and 
when it's all over." 

*' Not at all, Josephine. I'm very well, now; very well, 
indeed;" and then rose my determination. Yes, I'd go 
home that very day. " Josephine, pack up as much as yoa 
ean. Your master shall go home, I'll take care of that 
directly." 

That's right, ma'am. Now youVe got him safe and 
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* 7:- - =:- I nz-r 'E^n'9^. :^ ^72!i haidlT lower 
:- - ' " r: - . .--i-r-r :" -llit ?.:r:. Oe!t oace, and 

■ . • .- "t i 1 --rij *: =^." sa5d I. 

"— '^ . : r. ■_ : . - - L^L : i: a :: -•**^J ^ niy hand. 
-Li : 1 'i>- 1 — j-i- t: ^- J .^-'iz.-. — ii=.-i I watched her 
i-LT ■=■ - 15 I tzr-.^-.T : :T-r_:iri — "•"LiT do rea think then 

Li- ■ "^1. .-ir s:irr-r ::r Tirse grjeies ?* cried 

■ "^T- -Ji-- titT^ ttlj £ .zZ'-.T — a >TP^ener: and that 

•"'1 Hi-- r- rirj-.-T n^ ! Prav fonrire me! I 
:-:-':-.: It.j .-: ":-: i 5c^ :: ill n.-ar. The gentleman 

•• I: - :: t"- m^t zil :.zi. iti t.::i".! •:■: c« ansrrr, that let* 
:Tr.*' rili :;.T ":•:. : .>.i:::rr. ■" iIa: i-r^-er was for me I** 
■■Frrt* All irrr lii* neariT c-r?a murder dom^* 






B:: i: :!■=■ z-::^ti:. Fr^i ran into the room, and I was 
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"X -T. z'.j 1 ?.T Ft-?: — \:l cor.M onlv feel certain you 
Wrr-r 'iM:*r a*! ■■.".->.! o:* v-virs-ri:. vou doD't know how com- 
f^rtfi'ji'r I <:.•:■•;!• f.-. L'f:'.l v.vir-rrli" a Christian, and going 
fj'-i\ L'iTirieriMT Tiv-i-j Ir.- I" I v-oulda't help <aving as much; no, 

"But iio)"..iv's hr.rr." i:a:il Fred, laughing. " Besides, 
now wf;'re t!;** K-^-t friemls in the world/* 

'* Wfll, Tii'/!j 'ir( creatures, to be ^u^e ! To make friend- 
slilp ov.-r Ijiilli-rs and irunjiowder. And supposing you'd 
W-Ti killi'il ? Now, just to satisfy me, just for a moment 
Kijp|»o>*r that ?■' 

Wlwnnjjjon, in his oild way, he stared in my face; 
and Kuifl he thouglit the calamity would have mightily 
Ntcorrift ino. 

"A lid to have been made a widow fo^ another person-' 
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" I've told you, I hear next week. That fine yonng lut- 
low we saw at the church, he's the man. When thdr hooej- 
moon is over, I intend to ask them, and young Bliss, toOyto 
the Flitch." 

" Well ?" said I, a little relenting, " and now your btt^ 
gain ?" 

"You'll see young Bliss and Truepenny — ^theyll be here 
to lunch — and weUl start for home, by the first stage to-day, 
directly afterwards. Is it a bargain ?" 

"It's two days earlier than we're looked for," said I. 

" Yery well, let us stop out the time here," cried Fred. 

"Not another hour. No; now I shall never be folly 
happy till I'm at home. I do verily believe, I shall go upon 
my knees and kiss the door-step. So Josephine has bat to 
bestir herself — I only hope she'll prove herself worthy of the 
confidence we place in her; but it's a risk, Fred; depend on 
it, 'tis a risk " 

With this, I ran away to my room, and made Josephine 
comfortable, telling her that I thought her a most imprudent, 
if not a very culpable young woman, to have nosegays and 
letters sent to her, and so to destroy the peace of families—- 
for it was no use to tell me that you couldn't help the gen- 
tleman sending them, that I covMnH believe; — but, never- 
theless, if, as I believed, she was truly sorry for her conduct^ 
I wouldn't have the heart to throw her upon the wide, wide 
world; but would much rather prefer to take her home with 
us, and — if she continued to behave herself — to make her 
happy as the day was long. I said all this; but I was 
sorry, really hurt, to observe, that the young woman list- 
ened to a good deal I said, like any stone. But then for 
gratitude, who's to expect it ? 

We soon had everything packed, and I returned to Fred. 
Was ever anything so provoking? Instead of Mr. Bliss 
and that Truepenny, came two letters of apology. Mr. 
Bliss had received a sudden call upon his attention that he 
must obey, but he hoped to be allowed to see Fred and his 
"charming partner" — and he'd thought nothing of making 
her a disconsolate widow I — some day at the Flitch. As 
for Mr. Truepenny, he declared to Fred that ** he had not 
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CHAPTER I. 



Bhowxno how Mr. Horace Fitzjkrsey went to College — and im 

WHAT STATE, BOTH MbTEOROLOOXCAL AND POLITICAL, HE FOUND THE 

TTnitersity or PniiproRD. 

Mr. Horace Fitzjersey sat in a first-class carriage on 
the great tmnk line uniting London with the Pnmpford 
jonction branch. He was not deeply absorbed in thought, 
iritboagli be had no small reason to be so ; quite the con- 
Ibuy, he was fast asleep, and his mind, ever and anon, 
/filtered back to unsubstantial, yet indigestible recollec- 
^mba of Madame Yestris, Miss M. Oliver, Beverly, and a 
;fi!i|yper of devilled kidneys and roast potatoes, followed by 
'•iimiettiiDg hot and composing. Ever and anon, moreover, 
-birtain musical recollections, utterly disconnected with either 
.of the rival opera houses, assisted in completing the state 
ot general indistinctness into which the sleeper had collapsed. 
-We are sorry to lay open the weakness of a young geu- 
fletiian who, as the heading of this chapter has already 
shown, is destined to interest the reader as long as his own 
Gftpability, and the reader's forbearance will permit. But 
Mr. Horace Fitagersey's indifference to the outer world was 
doubly improper, inasmuch as he was just proceeding to col- 
lege. 

Had we been writing a novel, or a treatise on metaphyvS- 
ics, we should have given a minute analysis of Mr. Fitzjer- 
sey'a hopes and fears, of his brilliant, yet dou])tful anticipa- 
tions. We should have described how a long train of 
future events seemed to open before the eyes of the imagi- 
nation, and how the modesty, so i^nnatural to youth, strug^ 
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gled with the ardor of a fervid, glowing ambition ; we 
shoald have dwelt upon the expanse of his forehead, upon 
the restless but animated expression of his countenance, and 
upon the stray tear which, even in his steadfast and penetra- 
ting eye, sparkled for a minute as the lofty towers and 
steeples of Pumpford developed themselves to his view. 
But we are fond of self-denial. Mr. Fitqersey was merely 
an ordinary young man, of ordinary figure and appearance; 
and Mr. Fitzjcrsey was sleeping, not thinking at all. A 
great many men do the same, not only on their road to 
Pumpford, but throughout their whole career in that me- 
tropolis of the liberal arts. 

"This side, passengers for the Kitcat and Pumpford 
junction I" " Wh-h-h-ish I dum-dum-dum I'' and other in- 
coherent noises, together with a series of jerks performed by 
the carriages, over the turn-tables, points, and other mysticfd 
devices in iron which are inseparable from the topography 
of a railway station. The sleeper was awakened, and Mr. 
Fitzjerscy rolled up his extensive rug, pocketed the BdPi 
Life, which attested his present views of " literatore for the 
rail," and was safely landed on the platform. 

Railway arrangements are, perhaps, the best illustration 
of the natural independence of man that we could wish for. 
The calm indifference as to whether a journey, already paid 
for, be performed in a given time or not; the almost stoical 
philanthropy which regards the surgical profession as one 
deserving of encouragement, and which, therefore, labors to 
})rovide an adequate number of accidents; and the sublime 
refusal to hold oneself responsible for keeping one's words, 
or considering anything but one's own personal convenience; 
such, we say, are reasons amply sufficient to prove, that if 
true liberty dwells anywhere, it is on the line, and that, if 
patriotism is really to be our dearest study, we have only 
to buy shares in order to realize the noblest aspirations of 
our ambition. 

Possibly with the view of impressing our freshman with 
the force of this most glorious principle, the down train had 
contrived to be about fivc-and-twcnty minutes too late, and 
the train from the Kitcat station had promptly gone on to 
its destination, leaving our passenger to wait an hoar or so 
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(for the guards were too great lovers of freedom to commit 
themselves to a definite assertion) for the next. The coun- 
try was flooded, and as the railway had wisely been left to 
the care of nature, that was flooded too ; but no attempt 
had been made to meet the difficulties attendant on the in- 
evitable delay by regulating the time of the other trains. 

Lounging about the platform on a chilly day, when every- 
thing feels frosty and looks damp, is not an exhilarating 
employment. Mr. Fitzjersey strolled into the refreshment- 
room, and made an insane attempt to eat a quarter of a 
pork-pie. Utterly failing in his attempt to deglutinate the 
lump of half-cooked lard, so-called, he sought consolation in 
a small pocket-flask, uttered a few mental anathemas against 
Pumpford, railways, railway-directors, pork-pies, and things 
in general, and continued reading the contents of BelVs Life, 

Fortunately his sufferings were at length cut short by the 
arrival of the train; and Mr. Fitzjersey was rattled along 
through a cutting till he reached the open country adjacent 
to the classic realm of Pumpford. We say open country, 
if such a phrase may be applied to a clear expanse of swamp, 
partitioned at intervals by the tops of hedges, the rails of a 
wooden bridge, or by the rarer apparition of a few square 
yards of grass. Pumpford, always insular in its character, 
was now in a state that would have rendered approach, save 
by the direct roads, very difficult, even had her Majesty 
required the college plate for any particular purpose. Crom- 
well's soldiers themselves would have wished that *' tlie mix- 
ture had been only half Glenlivat ;" and, as Horace Fitzjer- 
sey shuddered, and drew his plaid closer about him, some 
such idea appeared to occur to Am, for he again applied to 
his flask with considerable animation. 

Pending the pleasing excitement of seeing the engine 
detached, and the carriages towed through a part of the 
flood, which in the case of the furnace, would have proved 
beyond doubt that fire and water are by no means essential 
to each other's simultaneous well-being, Horace caught a 
distant glimpse of Pumpford. His first impression was, 
that " it must be a confounded damp hole," his second that 
" express trains were a swindle." 

The usual confusion over, and Mr. Horace Fitzjersey 
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was seated in a " bus," which, having performed a journey 
to a distant part of the town, for no apparent purpose 
beyond the imbibing of certain stimulants by the conduc- 
tor, at length condescended to take the direction indicated 
by the passengers. Mr. Fitzjersey speedily found himself 
ensconced in his rooms in Santo Tommasio le Grand, " No. 
3, two-pair back of the library staircase." A good fire was 
burning in the grate, and a good fire, even when, as in the 
present case, it merely shows the shabbyuess and dilapida- 
tion of the furniture, carries a look of comfort with it^ 
especially if a man has been performing a railway journey 
by water I 

Mr. Fitzjersey never traveled without a box of Palmer's 
patent " Yestus," and so he was not long without a light. 
He thought that something in the shape of a servant might 
as well have been in the way, but did not exactly know how 
to call out, or where to seek for one. His suspense, how- 
ever, was relieved by the appearance of a tall, but partially 
bent young man, tolerably dressed, but abominably dirty, 
and with a countenance whose expression formed a disagree- 
able compromise between idiotcy, cunning, and redundant 
civility. 

" You're the gentleman as Mr. Jabber said was coming 
down to-night 1 Yes, sir — oh, yes. Anything you please 
to want, if you will just please to write down — ^if you will 
please to call me — my name's Spiflfy, sir — anything you 
please to want. I always tell the gentlemen, anything 
they—" 

Cutting short this elaborate profession of his willingness 
to do what he was paid to do, Horace bade him unpack his 
things, and asked the addresses of two or three in-coUege 
men, with whom he was partially acquainted. It was too 
late to call on his tutor; and, as that gentleman was at 
present engaged at ecarti^ a visit would have been scarcely 
gratifying. 

A first night in college is seldom very lively, and Horace 
had not come up at a fortunate time. Few of the men he 
inquired after would be in till the latest train, and the others 
were employed in unpacking. He returned to his rooms, 
smoked a cigar, and went to bed supperless and dissatisfied. 
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tween the wind and the rain she had been alternately swamped 
and ballied. People had been obliged to punt their way 
across their own streets; pleasnre-gardens had been cott 
verted into rain-water preserves ; and the roads had assamed 
a spongio-plline texture, favoring the notion that the earth 
only acted as pocket-handkerchief-general to the sky. On 
the other hand, the fine plantations about Pampford had suf- 
fered severely. Undertakers looked with a speculative eye at 
the massive elms torn up by our old friends of the Eton 
grammar, Messrs. Libsj Notus, Auster, and Co., and chimney- 
pots, clothes-props, tiles, and other moveables in similar 
situations, played antics which, in a few unfortunate caseg, 
led to the employment of the Coroner, and the total dis- 
arrangement of twelve respectable householders. 

Bad as all this was, it was nothing to the election. No 
Master of Arts could venture out without being seized upon 
and interrogated as to his electioneering intentions. One 
man was so bothered for his vote, that he had serious in- 
tentions of declaring himself a candidate, in order to escape 
solicitation; another shut himf^elf up in solitary confinement; 
and a third found that his health rendered the Isle of Wight 
absolutely indispensable. 

A few months airo, Pumpford had been bothered with an 
election, in which the choice had almost unanimously fallen 
upon the old member, Sir Ripstonc Pippin, M.A., of Santo 
Tommasio, F.R.S., F.S. A., &c , &c. But it appeared that 
Sir Ripstonc Pippin, like a great many other presumptnoos 
people, thought that Alma Mater was sometimes mistaken, 
and that — profitable as a few obsolete institutions might be 
to herself — a little regard for the welfare of the world at 
large was not wholly inconsistent even with the practice of 
her member. Under this painful delusion, he had joined 
himself to a new ministry, who disliked the chance of bread 
at thirteen pence a loaf, and who had radical notions about 
bettering the condition and education of the people, instead 
of leaving them to pay tithes, and live upon alms. 

The squabble had been a stiif one. Sir Mowbray de Vera 
Plantagenet, about whom nobody knew anything, but that 
he was descended from a Plantagenet, who "bl^" (it was 
not said how) somewhere or other, was the candidate op- 
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growth, and with such limited opportunities of stadying the 
laws of civilization." 

In short, Mr. Horace Fitzjersey had found Fum^^ord in 
a very uncomfortable condition ; and, if he had ever ente^ 
tained any golden notions on the subject, they would have 
been speedily dissipated. Not, however, being of a sanguine 
disposition, he had made up his mind to expect nothing pa^ 
ticular, and was therefore in no great danger of disaj^int- 
ment. 



CHAPTER 11. 

How Mr. Horace Fitzjersey saw a real live " head" of Hovm, 

AND OF HIS INTERYIBW WITH HIS TUTOR. 

According to custom, Mr. Horace Fitzjjersey rang the 
bell of the " PrincipaPs" house at precisely ten o'clock on 
Monday morning; and, having tendered his card, was shown 
into what, in ordinary parlance, went by the name of tho 
dining-room, but in collegiate colloquialism, was known as 
the *' funking-room." 

It was a large apartment, with an extensive Turkey car- 
pet, heavy mahogany chairs, and a few portraits of dusty 
divines in fluffy wigs and orthodox countenances. Every- 
thing looked second-hand, even to the dull, half-dirty punt 
on the walls ; and there was an absence of modern elegance 
and comfort, strangely at variance with the wealth of the 
owner; and this room was certainly Iraught with many 
dismal associations. Here, previous to being " carpeted,'' 
lectured, fined, rusticated, expelled, or ''recommended to 
take his name off the books,'' many a hero had pined in nn^ 
speakable anxiety for ten minutes or a quarter of an hoof. 
In this apartment had Lord Tippetywich and Sir Gamp 
Harris been astounded by the sudden entrance of the Prin- 
cipal, while engaged in sketching his portrait on the blotting- 
case, the dignitary being, after the most usual system df 
popular portraits, ro])reseuted undergoing the extreme 
penalty of the law. This room, in fact, was the chamber 
of preparation; and, as in the ancient mysteries, a little 
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— indeed, it is charitable to believe so; for, as far as any 
advantage to the university was concerned, it would be dif- 
ficult to find a reason for their existence. 

He was not, taken for all, and unkindly man. He was 
merely stubborn, inactive, and cast in a mould which we 
hope, for the benefit of future generations. Dame Nature 
has long since broken. He had lived in times when con- 
ventionality flourished, and when patronage took the place 
of exertion. Application, rather than ability, had, in days 
when competition was feeble, raised him to his present posi- 
tion; and his mind, unaccustomed to take large views of 
anything, had never adapted itself to the advancing condition 
of society. His sympathies were with a by-gone world of 
rotten sinecures; and, although less a nepotist than any of 
the other governors of Santo Tommasio, he never attempted 
to prevent the nomination of ignorant and idle men to im- 
portant situations, although the college and the church at 
large were hereafter to suffer the consequences of such mis- 
directed appointments. He lived in a state of unimpeached 
respectability — had a family of sons who were too fast to do 
much honor to the situations they would hereafter occupy, 
and of daughters who, too proud to marry in their own 
station, were rapidly becoming "stock" at private balls, and 
gaining high qualifications for the perpetual virginity which 
has, from time immemorial, been so unpopular — even in the 
early history of Rome. 

Mr. Horace Fitzjersey, however, did not find out all this 
at once; he merely thought that he was not likely to have 
much to do with the Principal, as long as he kept out of 
rows. A nd we must premise, by way of set-ofif against any 
little peccadilloes that may hereafter be revealed in the life 
of Mr. Horace Fitzjersey, that he had come to college with 
a mind filled with what a certain nameless locality is said to 
be paved with. He had bought a gigantic lexicon (consid- 
erably too large to be useful, but very professional in appear- 
ance), and had made n\) his mind to read, to avoid debt, fast 
men, hunting, and other things which it would be tedious 
to enumerate. In such a virtuous state of mind, and having 
washed down his interview with the Principal with a spark- 
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npon beginning Sophocles and Livy at once^ each three 
times a week. Lord Damdom^ the owner of the horse which 
had formed the subject of conversation, happened to drop in 
at that moment, and relieved both tutor and pupil from the 
necessity of talking about preferring Arnold to Kiebuhr, and 
the expediency of commencing divinity lectures at once. 

And such was Mr. Horace Fitzjersey's first interview 
with his tutor; how he profited by it, will be shown here* 
after. 



CHAPTER III. 

Kb. Horace Fitz jersey's Collegiate Experiences — ^HowMv. Fm» 

JERSEY GOT ON DDRINO HIS FiRST TSRM, AND HOW HE DID NOT BBT 
ANY BiYER ON FiRE AT "COLLECTIONS." 

It will be recollected that Mr. Horace Fitzjersey was 
not by any means a phenomenon. He had never been cele* 
brated for making Lillipution steamers, drawing mathe- 
matical figures on his pinafore, or picking out harmonies on 
his pianoforte, at apreternaturally early period. He was an 
ordinary youth; that is to say, he knew quite enough not to 
appear ignorant in any average company, and was quite 
agreeable enough to prefer average company to the society 
of your high-art exclusives, who write Lantinized English^ 
and mistake superciliousness and assumption for ability. 

His social powers, like those of a good many ordinary 
young men, were considerable. He knew all sorts of agree- 
able people, and had the entrie to an extensive managerie 
of lions, both literary, musical, and theatrical. iHe seldom 
spent an evening at home, except when his " friends" (as 
one's own family is familiarly called in off-hand life) had a 
party in Torrington-squnre, and then he came in rather late, 
fresh from & conversation with a " man or two" he had met, 
or with some confidential information respecting Paul Bed- 
ford. His progress at school had been very quiet and 
respectable, guiltless alike of rows, prizes, or strong sensa- 
tions of any kind. He hated swearing, and only patronized 
vul£;arity as a study of men and things. But he had a 
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mathematical lecturer. Mr. Horace !Pitzjersey*s own taste 
for mathematics might, algebraically, have been represented 
as — xn; or, meteorologically, as any number of degrees 
below Zero. But one of the rules, which the immntable 
wisdom of the principal had instituted was, that whether a 
man had the least taste for mathematics or not, he must 
spend or waste three terms in his collegiate career in that 
interesting study. Mr. Fitzjersey made a virtue of necessity, 
and, by dint of cutting as many lectures as the strictness of 
the lecturer would possibly permit, by invariably copying 
another fellow-student's exercise, or getting his own for- 
nished by somebody else, his improvement was fully adequate 
to his inclination. 

Horace was always good-natured, and his blank face, 
when he was really determined not to understand anything, 
proved a source of considerable entertainment to a few 
lively fellow-students, whose taste for the analytical sciences 
was about on a level with his own. And he sometimes 
hazarded a small witticism, which, being aimed at an un- 
popular pursuit, of course told vastly. For example, he 
maintained, when asked what was the ** centre of attrac- 
tion," that as far as the senior fellows were concerned, it 
was the "common-room;" and when the Reverend Delf 
Perkins, M. A. and mathematical lecturer, had failed in 
demonstrating that as A is to B, so is C to D, and had 
illustrated the similarity of ratios by asking, "whether there 
covM be any ratio or relation between a pound of tea and a 
pail of water?" Mr. Fitzjersey promptly replied: "Yes, 
if you boil them together." 

As far as the classics were concerned, matters went on 
smoothly enough. Tiie Rev. Mr. Trapbat, his tutor, con- 
strued exquisitely, and when he asked a question, he always 
accomj)anied it with the answer, and the mild appeal, " Is it 
not so y " " Did he not ? " " Was it not ? " as the case might 
be. This was not only highly calculated to strengthen the 
memory and test the knowledge of the pupil, but likewise had 
a great tendency to show the value of having some one else 
to rely upon whenever you are in diflBculty. Mr. Horace 
Fitzjersey had sufficient quickness of intellect to perceive 
that reading up his lectures was a mistake; and, as his little* 
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There is an old fable in some melancholy calf-skin book, 
with a wretched woodcut of " Uaigh el les aigleUes^* on the 
title-page — about a couple of pots, one of brass, the other 
of earthenware, which were rolled together in an innndatioD. 
There is also an old saying, that if two such vessels knock 
together, the earthenware is invariably the sofTerer. Sir. 
Horace Fitzjersey was the earthenware pot. 

Not that he got into debt all at once — far from it. He 
merely wasted his time; and, as time is money (as Jabber 
once observed in relation to a rather mysterious disappear- 
ance of his watch, when he was known to be pressed for 
"ready" funds), he was in reality spending money in 
advance. 

Horace had made up his mind not to ride. Jabber, and 
the fine weather that was just commencing, soon convinced 
him that his vow, like that of Roland's in the Honeymoon, 
was one which, being foolish in itself, he would be still 
more foolish to keep; and he made up his mind anew, and 
resolved to take " a quiet hack " now and then. Besides, 
had not his afifectionate mamma exhorted him to take plenty 
of exercise, and not to study too much ? What was the 
use of fulfilling only one part of the request ? 

Nor did he get into a drinking set — that is to say, into a 
hard-drinking set. Jabber's mercurial spirits required very 
little rousing from external stimulants — in fact, he despised 
men who needed such incentives, whether to pleasure, fun, 
mischief, or all three combined, as indeed they most fre- 
quently were. Horace was not very inventive in the way 
of practical jokes, but he was an excellent follower. By 
the time the " collections" bill was posted in Hall, he could 
wrench a door off its hinges, take the sounding-board out 
of a piano-forte while the owner was asleep in the next 
room, or charge an old keetle with combustibles, in a man- 
ner that gained universal admiration. 

But "collections" were near at hand, and even Jabber 
began to have some idea of reading a little. It was a 
pleasing sight to see our two scholars sitting together, with 
mulled claret on the table, and damp towels round their 
heads, and "cramming" till three or four in the morning. 
Jabber believed in "cribs," "plugs," "analyses," " al)- 
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Tirtaoos resolations for the fatare, which need not be recorded 
here. 

As to Jabber, he contriyed to do just well enough to 
escape expulsion, and ill enough to provoke some unmi&- 
takeable admonition from the Principal, which famished 
him with considerable materials for parody over his wine 
that evening. As they both were going away the next morn- 
ing, Horace and he sate up till a late hour; and the sounds 
of music, laughter, and calls to " order," might have been 
heard issuing from "No. 3, two-pair-back of the library 
staircase,'' long after the Principal had retired from his 
Greek, and his virgin daughters &om their perusal of Mar* 
riage in High lift. 

The next morning Spiffy was uncorking soda-water. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. Fitzjerset Ceases to Believe in Bbadt Monet, and bbgins 
TO HAVE Liberal Ideas in Relation to the Jew Bill — Of his 
Introduction to a Member op that Persuasion, and of a Obk- 
tain **Stiff'' Transaction in which he found hihsklf Con- 
cerned. 

After a brilliant career in London, Mr. Horace Fitajer- 
sey returned to Pumpford. We say a brilliant career; for 
in small families, L e.^ of moderate means and connexions, a 
university man is a great card, and " our boy at Pumpford'' 
becomes a lion of the first water, how mild soeyer may be 
Ins actual position in that great university. It was so with 
Horace. He had always, unfortunately for himself, been 
the lion of a small circle. His father was a quiet man, with 
just enough money to do something comfortable for his wife 
and daughters, and a tolerable situation in the Treasury. 
He had, also, some indistinct expectations from his friend. 
Lord Pump, who had said something about Horace being 
like his bust of Cicero, and that he might one day do great 
things. But ** great things," especially in a lord's month, 
are very uncertain matters; and, much as Lord Pump spokt 
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der anxieties of his mamma, he was becoming a rapid pro* 
ficient on the cornopean, and if you opened his door very 
hastily, yon might tumble over a couple of terriers of fancy 
style, and warranted venatic propensities. The Principal 
had even begun to talk to him, and, as an acquaintance with 
the Principal was generally no compliment to a young gen- 
tleman's in-college behaviour, Messrs Jabber and Fitagersey 
began to be associated in doubtful proximity. 

As to the old ready-money system, Horace quickly saw 
that it was against the whole spirit of things, that it destroyed 
confidence between Town and Gown, and limited a man's 
expenditure to the barest necessities. He had no intention 
of getting seriously in debt; but he must live like otl^^ ^ 
people. Although he did not order a black waiscoat " iftf ^ 
every tailor he saw (like his friend the Hon. Emden Groats), 
he ordered a great many more waiscoats than strict economy 
f except upon Beau BrummePs calculation) would have coit; , . \' 
sidered necessary; but his variety of coats, pea-jackets, ve^-^-V 
veteens, wrappers, ponchas, driving and riding coats, boating ' 
coats, jerseys, and we dare not try to remember how many 
other articles of costume, created a sensation at home, which 
nothing but the remembrance of Lord Pump and his "pros- 
pects" could have rendered at all a comfortable one. 

As to Spavin, Stash, and Swig, his principal livery-stable 
keepers (for even Horace "rode from" more than one of the 
Pumpford stabularia) they gave "everlasting tick," and 
Horace never made himself uneasy on their account. Besides, 
Jabber owed them five times as much as he did. Logwood, 
the wine-merchant, and Sugar and Spice, the confectioners, 
were equally obliging; in fact, so much so, that it was heart- 
rending not to owe them money. 

But although Mr. Horace Fitzgersey had managed to get 
in debt, more or less, with about forty different people, for 
different articles, varying from bull-terriers and cigars to 
gloves and the loan of a shower-bath, he yet lacked one 
thing; he had not touched stamped paper; nay, pracHcaUff 
he did not know the very existence of " a bit of stiff." Bat 
he was soon to be enlightened. 

Little-go had just been passed, and Mr. Fitzjersey was 
speculating upon the minimum quantity of reading necei- 
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felt greatly reassured at the prospect of haying a " twentj" 
or '' thirty" in hand jost now, and he grew almost anxious 
as to the result of the expedition. 

Of course they were punctual in reaching the station, 
and, by about four o'clock, they wene comfortably seated 
in the drawing-room of No. 950 Maddox-street. 

It is a curious room, this, at No. 950 Maddox-street. Is 
»Mr. Jonadab Shadrach a collector of curiosities, or is hia 
house a refuge-house for things in general? Is it love of 
natural history that prompts him to keep so many staffed 
owls, and cases of butterflies? Is he Izaac Walton come to 
life again, that he requires so much fishing tackle? What 
can be the use of so many dressing cases and French clocks? 
Why are all those pictures, labelled, " Lot 5, or 12," as the 
case may be, placed with their faces turned to the wall? ■ 
What can be the use of three pair of globes, except to 
confuse Mr. Jonadab Shadrach in his geographical stadiee?' 
Wait a moment. 

Mr. Jonadab Shadrach enters. He does not look like a 
Patriarch, according to the conventional representations; 
nor is he greatly suggestive of " old clo'." He rather looks 
like a walking jeweler's shop than otherwise. Stout and 
above the middle height, his portly waistcoat is environed 
by a chain rivaling a boa constrictor in length and mas* 
siveness. His studs are stupendous, his bunch of seals a 
decided hit, and that large ruby on his little finger only 
loses its effect through being in company with so many 
other precious stones. We cannot say much for his counte- 
nance. His nasal organ, aided by a sinister leer, is pain« 
fully suggestive of a sentimental vulture, and he looks at 
our young gentlemen with a politeness that smells strongly 
of " six months after date." 

He is a great man, is Mr. Jonadab Shadrach, and has 
shares in everything, and an interest in everything. He 
will accommodate yon in any manner you j)Iea8e, whether 
you want it half in money, and the rest in Cuneiform in- 
scriptions and railway scrip, wliether you prefer filling your 
cellar with the best Wallsend, or with sparkling, dry Sillery, 
or whether you affect prime cabanas and silvered glass 
globes, his resources will furnish you without fail. We have 
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even heard that he is a theatrical speculator, and that Lord 
Dnmbydam got nothing but sixty pounds and a season 
ticket for the Pavilion Theatre, in exchange for an accept- 
ance fori£200; but that we charitably believe to have been 
scandal. 

A long conversation, in which the scardty of money is 
chiefly dwelt upon by Mr. Jonadab Shadrach, ensues. At 
length, he produces a stamp (he is never without these sort 
of things), and presently he writes a cheque. Horace feels 
rather nervous, as he signs his name to what looks very like 
" Soul and Body to the " (as Dr. Faustus is tradition- 
ally supposed to have written), but he made up his mind 
that Jabber would be sure to have the money ready by the 
time, and that it was " of no use boring oneself about the 
matter." 

Among the cigars and other items which made up the 
amount of the bill, Horace had selected a small golden 
heart, of very tolerable workmanship. Jabber bantered 
faim about it, but he looked serious, and was remarkably 
imconmiunicative. 

The silly young man was in love I SiUy^ we say, for what 
right had a man, who was playing with the best years of 
his life, and making ducks and ^akes of his opportunities — 
what right had he to deem himself a fitting companion for 
poor Laura Bright, the patient, pretty, accomplished gov- 
erness in Sir Francis Spreadweark's family? But of this 
anon. 



CHAPTER V. 

Mb. Fitzjersbt beoins to find Torrington-Square " Slow"— 
His Father, about thb same time, begins to Entertain thb 
YBRY Opposite Opinion respecting Pumpford — How Mr. Fitz 
jC'rsby "Migrated," and with what Results. 

We left Mr. Horace Fitzjersey emerging from the golden 
fields of No. 950 Maddox-street, five-and-thirty pounds 
richer in ready money, and with notions of a generally ex- 
pansve character. To relate how he and Jabber dined 
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fiumptnously at Verrey's, how they smoked extenaiTely 
afterwards, and how they just saved the last tiain, and got 
into college at an unholy hour, would occupy too much of 
our time. Suffice it to say, that they both visited the 
Principal the next morning, that Mr. Botchup got a large 
order for a certain portion of the statutes relating to good 
manners, and that our two heroes, having settled their 
accounts with Mr. Flick, made themselves exceedingly com- 
fortable during the day, and, at night, painted certain 
portions of the college with a rich scagliola pattern of 
green, red, and yellow, which, however, suited to Ninevite 
sculpture, could scarcely be looked upon as favorable to 
the development of Gothic, whether pointed, florid, vd 
quocunque alio nomine vocari jus fasque sit. 

Life went on with Horace much as it had began, but 
ever and anon there came a letter, the direction of which 
bespoke a lady^s hand-writing, and which Horace never 
stack in the looking-glass, and did not even trust to the 
pockets of one of the smoking-coats, which were kicked 
about the room in all directions. Scandal, too, was afloat, 
to the effect that he had been seen walking about in the 
neighborhood of Tottenham-court-road, with a young lady 
on his arm, and that that delicate-flowered waistcoat, whi(^ 
had created such a sensation at the Freemasons' ball, was 
no Masonic secret, but a secret of another sort. Mr. 
Fitzjersey got "chaffed" occasionally, but he took it in 
very good part; keeping, however, the mystery in profound 
silence. 

I wish you had known Laura Bright. She was one of 
those charming creatures, who can be girls and women at 
the same time. Contented with her sitation, and living 
with a family who valued her as much for herself as for her 
services, she was in a happier plight than falls to the lot of 
the generality of governesses. But still she had great 
drawbacks: a young brother at school, and a weakly, 
widowed, elder sister, were the claimants upon her limited 
means. And yet she was very happy, very merry, and yet 
delightfully sensible. How she fell in love with Horace I 
cannot tell; save that, though he was wasting his time like 
a fool, there was a careless generosity in his disposition, and 
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Tacations became excuses for visits to Jabber's "little 
place," and long ones for walking tours in the Highlands, 
with tutors who would have read with thtir pupils if their 
pupils would only have read with them. Mr. Fitzjerscy, 
senior, found "his dear son's education very expensive;'' 
but mamma, while sister Ann was cutting down old frocks 
into new ones of smaller dimensions, and while similar do- 
mestic contrivances for making "both ends meet" were 
going on in the kitchen and the parlor, thought fondly of 
Horace's dashing appearance, and of that most dismal of 
all self-impostures — his brilliant "prospects." 

How much a man's supposed prospects — i. e., according 
to the somewhat varying standard by which his friends may 
choose to estimate him— contribute to the art of sinking, 
no one who has not gone through at least a few stages of 
that sublime science, can possibly tell. Horace was, at all 
events, bestowing considerable pains upon its acquisition. 

Nemo reperUej etc., Anglice^ no one ever went to the lo- 
cality which forms the final moral of the history of Punch — 
all at once. No, Mr. Horace Fitzjersey did not vanish 
" in a flame of fire," like the gentleman who viciously and 
premeditately, and without the fear of anything or anybody 
before his eyes, did adulterate an otherwise harmless sheep's 
head with arsenicum alburn^ he did not make a brilliant 
evauescense like gun-cotton, or a smoky one like Jerrold's 
"man made of money;" no, he progressed gradually and 
safely downiiill, not sawfhg off the branch upon which he 
was sitting, but steadily and systematically lopping off 
leaves and branches till nothing remained to sit upon. 

So much for the philosophy of his career. As to the 
practical part, he followed Jabber, not only in doing a great 
deal in Santo Tommasio, but in getting oiU of Santo Tom- 
masio. Both had been tried to the utmost, and the lenity 
of the Principal proved that, if he tied a man to a certain 
time, he, at all events, allowed him its full benefit. Having 
left the worst set in Santo Tommasio, our two knights " mi- 
grated " to a Hall, from whence various young gentlemen 
had performed journeys of a much longer distance and 
duration, and of much more serious consequence to their 
after lives. 
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fhe hall of St. Perpetua was one of those comfortable 
" refuges for the destitute" which, like a certain " model" 
eetablishments for various purposes, are much too snug and 
easy to benefit the class they are intended for. Expensive 
it was, no doubt, but there was, in many respects, plenty 
for -the money. The dinner-table, with its fish, soup, and 
eatable pastry, formed a strong contrast to the plain joints, 
or, worse still, to the " ham-and-beef-shop" style of " com- 
mons" at other colleges. The tutors were very elBficient, 
but, inasmuch as their classes were mostly composed of the 
cast-off stock of the whole University, they had little scope 
for the exercise of their abilities. The society was a dan- 
gerous one. Idle, rich men, who had been spending seven 
years without getting a degree, associated with men whom 
one failure had sent thither, and to whom a single fifty 
pounds was of serious consequence. There was literally no 
remedy. If a place is to be an Alsatia, Romulus himself 
would be puzzled to draw up statutes of " exclusiveness." 
Hence, in the case of some men, the mixed population of 
St. Perpetua became typical of a still more motley popula- 
tion with which their destinies might afterwards connect 
them. 

There were few rows at St. Perpetua. Discipline was so 
relaxed, and the ages of some of the men (not a few of 
them Benedicts, by the way) were so disproportionate, that 
it was of little use to appeal to the stern aristocracy of the 
Statute-book. But St. Perpetua became the rendezvous of 
all .the idle and fast friends of the idle and fast men to whom 
she had opened her arms. A perpetual round of parties 
" knocking-in," breakfasting, riding out, and occasionally 
visiting the metropolis; an unlimited belief in "JSgers," and 
a consequent augmentation of the sick list, and a love of 
" fresh air," — ^such were the main attractions of St. Perpetua 
— attractions certain to find favor in the eyes of Horace 
Fitzjersey. 

As to Jabber, he made a vow not to look inside a book, 
except for amusement; observing that taking one's degree 
was like going to bed, and could be done at any time. But 
the vision of Laura rose to Horace's mind, and he began to 
[eel a conscientious desire to retrieve his disgrace, and to be 
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able to welcome his family to " commemoration* in a more 
imposing garb than a commoner's gown. 

But his habits of attention had been utterly impaired. 
Destitute of anything like solid grounding, he found that a 
quick memory, undisciplined, is very different from the me- 
mory consequent on a steady, methodical principle of trying 
to remember one thing in connexion with, and in relation 
to, another. Too kte he learnt that those who do a thing 
at the last moment spend more time over it than if they had 
done it gradually and consistently, and that one hour a day 
throughout his career would have saved many a night when, 
with aching head, he strove to collect the scattered particles 
of knowledge which had so long wandered from their master 
that they had recklessly cast off their allegiance. 

Such a night had he passed previous to the morning on 
which he was to "go in" for the second time. Scripture 
History hovered in his mind, a strange compound of ** Watts" 
and the Cambridge Analyses, and some more accurate re* 
miniscences of the Church Catechism and " Crossman.* 
Agonies of detail respecting the position of this or that 
army at the battle of PlatsBa were jostling chronologies of 
kings, and shaking the Servian Constitution into collision 
with the Dorian Migration. Some of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles were distracting his mind from the harmony of the Gos- 
pels, and he was trying to recollect a s(Hnewhat curious 
memoria technica connected with the miracles, when he looked 
at his watch and saw that but twenty minutes remained. 

Breakfast lay untasted, and likely to remain so. Jabber 
entered, and remarked, with more truth than belonged to 
the generality of his educational observations, that Horace 
was a fool *' to sit up all night, unless," he characteristically 
added, "when there is something going on to keep you 
awake." He really felt sorry for Horace's evident anxiety 
and haggard appearance, but exhorted him to "keep thft 
pecker i§)," "go in and win," and other precepts, all ex- 
tremely easy for those who are merely lookers on. 

Why go through the detailed agonies of a "pluck?" — why 
show how Horace tried to ask him something that he did 
know? — and why lay open the pertinacious zeal with which 
the examiner clung to the original question? Why should 
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we enlarge on the hopeless collisions between answers be- 
longing to one question, and questions appertaining to 
another answer? 

Mr. Horace Fitzjersey waited anxiously in a friend's 
room. Having failed before, he still trusted to some vague 
role of chance, that the prospects of a second failure were 
«t^ But this sort of calculation does not answer at all 
times. His friends returned, but, alas I they brought not 
the m^ical piece of paper with them. 

It is a pleasant thing to know the worst. Those who 
have just pulled the string of a shower-bath, come '^ in at 
the death" just as the last train has started, or have ''stood" 
for a scholarship, well know the misery of delay. Horace 
wondered at his own tranquillity, when he received the news, 
joked it off, and comforted himself with the reflection that 
almost every man in Hall was in the same condition. 

But " spem vuUa sirmdat premit alto corde doloremJ' His 
friends could easily perceive that the vexation was deeply 
seated, and that though Horace played the pianofore more 
energetically, sang more loudly, encored more indiscriminate- 
ly, and exhibited an almost preternatural vivacity of spirits 
(not a little stimulated by portj, he had " a silent sorrow" 
somewhere, and that his pride had sustained a deep wound. 

Full of artificial gaiety and real depression, Horace 
returned to his own room. He struck a light, and his eyes 
fell upon a letter on the table. It was in his mother's 
handwriting, and, as he recognized the superscription, a 
vague presentiment of something that he half-dreaded stole 
over him. 

His mind was but too good a prophet. His father had 
been for some time ill ; but no immediate danger had been 
anticipated. Mrs. Fitzjersey now entreated her son to 
"lose no time." Did not these last words, on such an 
oocasioxv, seem a melancholy satire on his whole university 
career? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Mr. Horace Fitzjbrsey becomes the "Head of the Family," ani 
FINDS Himself with no Particolar 'Prospects — "Migration*' 
AND "Emigration." 

Mr. Fitzjersey senior had for some months past felt 
weaker than a usually healthy man of fifty-two ought to 
feel; and Mrs. Fitzjersey and her daughters had felt anx- 
ious. Like the generality of those who have always en- 
joyed good health, he was unwilling to confess to any 
doubts as to his own condition. ** Fine weather would do 
it all;" but, strange to say in England, *' fine weather" 
came, and Mr. Fitzjersey still grew weaker. Sometimes at 
the oifice he laid his head on his desk, and appeared vacant 
and exhausted. People thought that his eye had more of 
excitement than brilliancy, and that the portly man of 
nearly six feet seemed bent and haggard. His appetite 
was variable, and his regular meals were seldom relished as 
before. Friends whispered gloomy hints, and "advice" 
was sought. 

The family physician felt the wiry, laboring pulse, palled 
out a gutta perch a trumpet, and applied it to the left side 
of his patient. He then gave a pretty smart blow on the 
chest. A dull but hollow cough followed. "Great care 
must be taken." He recommended Mr. Fitzjersey to resign 
his situation, and retire upon his pension, a course fully jus- 
tified by his state of health. Mr. Fitzjersey thought of 
Horace, and reflected how heavily the insurance premiums 
would press upon his means thus curtailed, and said it was 
impossible. 

However, temporary absence and change of air had done 
much to recruit him; and although nature was daily telling 
the tale of vital failure, the change was deceitfully and 
painfully gradual. Those only who have watched hef 
course, from the first irritable cough to the last almost in 
audible sigh, can guage the steps and mark the treacheroiu 
progress of consumption. 
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" man of many friends" would never fail of success, and that 
his University career was rather an introduction to the world 
at large, than a course of self-discipline and intellectual 
development. But of late he had become more and more 
sensible of his mistake. He saw plainly, that half the people 
he hoped might " do something for Horace," were too busily 
occupied in getting and keeping something for themselves, 
to have much time to think of their neighbors. He also 
perceived that Horace lacked a peculiar hard-headedneSB, 
or, more mildly speaking, soundness of disposition, which 
appeared to be at the bottom of the success of those who 
really got on. While quiet, heavy, reserved Brown, of St. 
Blazius, had been studying German hard enough to torn it 
to important literary account, Horace dilated upon the supe- 
rior sweetness of Italian (chiefly derived from opera HbretH), 
and learnt just enough German to sing a song of MendeUh 
shon's with less of the ch hard than is usual with Anglo- 
Germanists. Ornamental in every respect, the contents of 
Horace's mind suggested to one the decorfkted edifice of a 
wedding-cake, before the plums, and raisins, and substantud 
part of the structure have been thought of. 

Was it that fearfully quickened perception, so often the 
sign of an approaching union with the world of spirits, that 
conveyed to poor Mr. Fitzjersey the fact that he was leaving 
his wife and daughter at all events comfortable — his son, 
helpless and useless? Was it that thought which had 
haunted his last moments, and which was* the source of so 
painful a sympathy between the erring son, and the too 
indulgent sire ? 

ak 4e * :|c :|e 4e 

Horace returned to the university, devoted the larger 
portion of the small sum left him by his father to the pay- 
ment of his debts, and succeeded in obtaining his degree. 
An interval of nearly a twelvemonth had made sad, yet not 
surprising havoc amongst his former associates. Even the 
walls of St. Perpctua would not contain everybody. Jabber 
was amongst the cast-aways. 

This young gentleman, who set as much store by classical 
learning, as by ruling authorities, had long been a ''marked 
man," and his visits to the proctors, for various irregularities, 
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the hitherto listless voter rashes to the poll when hia candi- 
date is 300 a-head of the oponent, and the hnmanity which 
sends wine and jellies to a panper after he has been starred 
for sheer lack of bread, are bnt two offshoots of the same 
feeling. 

Horace returned home, conversed with other acquaint' 
ance, walked about the streets, read the newspapers (alas I 
what a series of suggestions has Tht Times for one w1h> has 
nothing to do, and knows how to do nothing!) and at length 
resolved to emigrate. A small loan, to eke out his scanty 
means, was all that he would accept from the willing kind- 
ness of his sisters, and a- blush stained his features as he 
thought of the hundreds he had trifled away among those 
who now '^ knew him not." A somewhat easy kind of sltoa- 
tion was in store for him, and one which admitted of consi- 
derable improvement; but how far a young man of Horace'iB 
disposition and habits was likely to '^improve" anything, 
may admit of 0ome doubt. Poor Laura wept a little, spoke 
not one word of sorrow, but a few bright ones (A hope, and 
returned to her duties. 

Captain Marryatt somewhere observes that a man-of<-war| 
liht another piece of timber ^ is an excellent refuge for charac- 
ters like that of our hero. Emigrant ships will probably 
(especially as they are at present filled), exemplify the troth 
of this remark in both its bearings. The only apparent rear 
son for Horace going away, was that he had made himself 
unfitting for anything at home. Whether his effeminate and 
pleasure-seeking disposition was likely to be appreciated in 
the land of squatting and revolvers, seemed somewhat pro- 
blematical. 

However, he got there, and prospered better. At first 
ill-health, consequent on an utter change of life and climate, 
threatened even his existence; but he recovered, and the 
remembrance of Laura seemed to create a sort of satis jam 
lusisti in his thoughts; and he entered upon the duties of 
his situation with some spirit. 

They were hard and discouraging enough, and his mind 
often rambled back to the easy days of his University career. 
Sometimes he thought that, had there been less distance be- 
tween the dons and the undergraduates, and had thoss 
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dignitaries lived less in a world of their own, and more 
li^gelj in the realms of human nature, some of his troubles, 
like those of many of his companions, might have been 
spared him. But then there came the consciousness that 
self-neglect had had an unmeasurably larger share in 
achieving the mischief ; that, if the dons, by their want of 
proper restraint, had treated him too much like a man, 
there was no occasion for him to have acted like a child; 
and, that, although he might have been kept more stringent- 
ly to work, it was quite in his own power to work without 
such control. Self-accusation silenced recrimination; and he 
inwardly concluded that if Pumpford presented young men 
with opportunities of ruining themselves for life, the young 
men were not slow in availing themselves thereof. 

It was up-hill work, was his subsequent life. Destitute 
either of the means of gratification, or of the refinements 
of society to which he had been accustomed, one bright 
hope alone cheered him on his way, and made each success, 
how small soever, seem like a stepping-stone to competency 
and comfort " some of these days." But melancholy clouds 
his brow, as he reflects how many years' labor it will take 
before he can remedy one-tenth'of the mischief already 
done. He sighs over the time gone, wasted without the 
smallest hope of recovery, and wonders when he will be al- 
lowed to think of returning home, and seeking that comfort 
from which he has been so long estranged. Meanwhile, 
many, with more energy, but with the coarsest intellects, 
have built up handsome fortunes, and are enjoying the fruits 
of plain usefulness. 

And " at home " sits Laura, still a governess, still pretty, 
patient, and cheerful. Yet a tear sometimes wets a letter 
bearing a distant post-mark; and you might detect a faint 
sigh, telling eloquent story of that " hope deferred, which 
sickeneth the heart.'' 
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CHAPTER I. 
Concerning the Origin thereof, 

** AvT) be sure you make it sharp," exclaimed the blacks 
Hnith'9 lady, as she stood over him at his work. 

" As the tongues of Hydra, my love," answered the 
obedient husband, bouncing his hammer upon the anvil 
With an unnecessary clatter, so as to drown the sound of 
his wife's voice. Of the two noises he liked that of his 
own making by far the best. 

" And when Eros comes back with the shaft, do not 
lose a minute in finishing the arrow. Where can he be 
staying ? He has been gone nearly an hour, and it is not 
quite two hundred miles to Paphos ! Meantime it is really 
quite distressing to think how many of my admirers thia 
newly-come-out beauty may have withdrawn from the 
sphere of my attractions." 

At this moment the missing young gentleman appeared, 
and the arrow was completed in a trice. 

^ And now," began Venus, when her son was equip- 
ped, " fly your swiftest to where all the eligible men in 
the world are flocking to behold this Psyche, whose beauty 
is said to rival mine. Transfix her heart — inflame her 
with a passion for something mean ; — for the clerk of 
a Memphian bank — or, if you like, for one of our cyclops. 
This will spoil her coquetting, and she will soon fret herself 
into the ugliness of Atropos." g 
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^* Mother, I fiy !" exclaimed the dutiibl son, suiting .the 
action to the word. 

When the young archer arrived at his destination, he 
heard that the belle who gave his mother so much uneasi« 
ness was dispensing the hospitalities of a fite. champetre 
to the elite of the surrounding plains. He instantly sent 
in his card, and concealed himself amidst a group of 
nymphs to watch the effect the announcement would have 
upon the hostess. 

" Good gracious !" exclaimed the beauty, on receiving 
the card, " what an odd sensation! I never felt so strangely 
in all my life. I " 

'' Hadn't you better faint, my Ipve ?'' interrupted her 
chaperon: " there is young Dandelius and several of your 
admirers looking on." 

'^ No, no. I really am too much overpoXvered for that 
To think that he should come to do nie homage] All the 
way from Lemnos, too. Say, how do I look .>" 

"Divine! Yet, now I examine more clodely, therein 
one stray curl which — " 

" To the brook, to the brook, for goodness sake ! and 
let me arrange it." ' Eros, Deus Amoris !' she repeatedly 
ejaculated, speaking 'by the card.' "Where will my trii- 
umphs end ?" 

But Psyche's agitation was stoicism compared with that 
of her new visitor. At the first glance his heart was in a 
flame. He saw — and loved ! Had he committed psycho- 
logical suicide, by shooting himself with one of his owii 
arrows, he could not have been more dead to all around 
but Psyche. In his ecstacy he dislocated one of hik 
wings, while flapping them for joy. He rushed to the 
brook where the nymph was arranging her coiffure^ but 
fearful of committing himself to the ill-breeding of a scene, 
stopped suddenly short, apologised, and politely tendered 
the compliments of the season. 

Psyche's embarrassment was of short duration; she 
received the god cordially, and pressed him to make a 
long sejour as the shooting season was just commencin|^ 
Alas ! with Cupid it was over ; for he not only forgot aJu 
about his arrow, but his errand. 
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gent stands. I of course mean the mutnal election and (b) 
our son) predestination of lovers. A glance of the eye- 
one coup from his arrow — Hymen is called in, and the 
whole matter ends. Matrimony, which most of us have 
found a serious matter," (here Vulcan groaned assent,) ** if 
brought about in by far too off hand a manner — difficulties 
ought to be thrown in the way — difficulties of the parlies' 
own making. To enjoy the happiness of wedded bliss 
with the greater zest, lovers ought to pass through a pre- 
vious purgatory. Beauty, my dear Venus, will Uien pos- 
sess a new power — that delicious one of teasing; while 
my privilege, chicanery, will also have full scope. What 
say you ? May I count on your support ? Grant it; and 
Cupid and Psyche shall be our first victims." 

He said ; and off the trio started for Olympus, delighted 
with the measure. 

Meantime, Cupid was in the most agonizing emharroi. 
He knew full well that, by marrying without parental con- 
sent, he stood a disgusting chance of being kicked, ]ike his 
father-in-law, out of heaven. Yet, could he forget Psyche? 
— ^Never. Besides, he had no time to reflect; for at that 
moment she was flirting with Dandelius : should he cut 
him out? Distraction! 

His mind was made up, and his bow-string — ^he aimed 
point blank. His victim approached — he shot — she stag- 
gered, and fell — into his arms. 

"It's all right!" exclaimed the god, in the poetical fer- 
vour of passionate enthusiasm. " She 's mine ! Send for 
Hymen, and tell Bacchus to prepare a champagne break- 
fast for the entire population !" 

*' Too late !" screamed Venus, who, with Mercury, be- 
came disagreeably visible to their son. " Faltering boy ! 
how dare you act so unworthy of your parentage and edu- 
cation ? Alas ! as you have inspired the girl with a pas- 
sion — there is no help for it." 

" But un pen de revancheP^ interjected the father of 
Frenchmen — the light fantastic Mercury. 

" Since we last met, the union has been repealed Love 
was, last evening, partly taken out of your and Nature's 
hands — it is now decreed to be an art, which not only 
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table principles ; and will form, when complete, loiim* 
erring manual of matrimony — an infallible haad*-b6ok lo 
the heart 



CHAPTER IL 
TAe Implements of Courtship. 

When the gods decreed, as per last chapter, that Courfc- 
ship should be numbered amongst the fine arts, tiiey pre- 
sented us with the necessary implements — that the making 
of love, like the making of barley-sugar or gunpowder, 
might be duly carried on, secundem artem^ by machineiy. 
Brunei would be nobody without his pistons and cogs. 
Apelles would never have been heard of but for his pencil. 
What was Phidias without his chisel ? and not the la- 
boratory of the chemist, nor the ateliers of the mechanist, 
contain instruments of such varied, complicated, delicate 
construction, as those employed by the true artist in love. 

To mention only a few of the articles in a lover's labo- 
ratory : — the eyes to glance, a purse to bribe Abigail's and 
to make presents, the hands to " press" and to write notes 
with, the brains (though not absolutely essential) to spin 
into verses, the lips as ingredients in a smile, the lungs 
for sighing, the tongue for fibbing (" at lovers' perjuries, &c. 
&c.,) the feet and a few lessons from D'Egville, for waltz- 
ing; besides a hundred others, many of which are not 
even mentioned by Ovid. 

Let us begin with the Eyes — ^for with them lovers in- 
variably commence their conjurations. K you look in a 
dictionary for a meaning to the word, you will find it de- 
signated " the organ of sight" — a vilely meagre definition ; 
implying that its use is simply visual, as if it had nothing 
to do with flirtation. Why, even my excellent friend. Pel- 
ham Plumer — the precise, punctilious clerk in Her Ma- 
jesty's Treasury — knows better. It was, if I understand 
him rightly, when the buds were first peeping forth upon 
thi trees of the Russel-square enclosure^ (a key whertof 
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divulge who the lady with the pale pink bonnet and in- 
finitessimal parasol may happen to be. The answer is^ 
" Miss Murray, of Number 96, in the Square ;" and the 
rejoinder, a half crown. 

Mr. Plumer's destiny from that morning was settled. For 
the first time since " taking office" he was fined for being 
late, and when the blue eyes were innocently mentioned 
as the cause thereof, those enchanting orbits were vilely 
coupled by his doubting fellow-clerks, with a lady well- 
known as " Betty Martin." Still, Pelham — ^not having the 
fear of the clerk of the cheque before him— continued to 
visit the interior of the Square at the time of try sting, and 
thus a silent telegraphic courtship was established, solely 
by two pairs of eyes. The staid Plumer now became 
another man, and actually went to a fancy ball dressed as 
a French chasseur. 

Let me here mention a few other important elements in 
the science. Compliments are most difficult tools to han- 
dle ; for all women are most particular in assuring us that 
they abhor flattery. Hence, if you cannot manage to bring 
your compliments within the pale of their implicit belief 
you had better not use them. As skilful anglers propor- 
tion the size of the hook to the fish's capacity for swallow- 
ing, so the clever courtier must measure his flattery by 
the known amount of the recipient's vanity. To be sure, 
this is sometimes incalculable, as I believed Julia Sum- 
mers's to be, when 1 thought no extravagance of praise 
applied to her personale would be too great for her cre- 
dence. But I was mistaken. I happened, (it was at a 
Champagne pic-nic, and that must be my excuse,) to make 
some outrageous allusion to the planetary system in con- 
nection with her eyes ; forgetting, alas ! at the moment, 
how awfully she squints. Unluckily she knew I was 
quizzing her, and never forgave me, which I have repeat- 
edly regretted, for she possesses as pretty a fortune as a 
professor of courtship would wish to wed withal. 

Neither should the best deserved compliment be direct- 
ed point-blank, even from the glibbiest beau, but wafted to 
the ears of the belle upon the insinuating zephyrs of a puff* 
oblique. It should be adroitly implied, and not directly 
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18 inwardly advocated by the potifing beauty, thuB—- ** How 
exceedingly impertinent — :but then he U so very perse- 
vering — I must really tell Mamma to discharge Flounce- 
to be sure he is not handsome, but then so affectionate"— 
(the pink paper) — "and so well bred" — (the crest) — ^" How 
shall 1 act when I meet him at the Watertons' to-night ?" 

How ? Why, in a manner that shall convince the lover 
he has made a step in the fair one's favour. 

For these reasons, I am convinced that the authors of 
the " Complete Letter Writer" lay by far too much stress 
upon the interior of a billet (Pamour. Tet, as a matter of 
secondary importance, that demands a remark or two. Be 
sure to invoke inspiration from Honour, and in your first 
note make decided but delicate allusions to the true end 
and aim of courtship. Be sparing of your imagination, 
and only use it to heighten the feelings you really pos? 
sess ; never pretending to emotions you are an entire stran- 
ger to. If you indulge in sentimentality, let it not be — as 
you value a character for sanity — sickly or maudlin. We 
are loved as men ; our sentiments and actions should there- 
fore be manly. Your style should be divested of ail for- 
mality; never commence with ^ My dear Madam," or '* My 
dear Miss Watson ;" but plunge in medias res at once. I 
knew a worthy young attorney, who lost a lovely, lively 
brunette, by addressing her as " Respected Miss Gay." 

Presents should be more tasteful than costly ; apropos 
rather than numerous. Visits must never be too pro- 
longed, or without excuse ; to manufacture which, various 
plans may be adopted. Never, for instance, separate at a 
party, or elsewhere, without a proposition for the opera, 
or some sort of excursion, that you may call next morn- 
ing to get the arrangement ratified or rejected. Always 
forget to return a handkerchief, lorgnette, or scent-bottle 
on the evening you may be indulged with their charge ; 
for that creates another morning visit 

Finally, the finishing implements are— (be not alarmed, 
dearest prude, for I am not going to pen a physiology of 
kissing) — the lips ! 

*' What !" warmly asks my esteemed Priscilla, '^and hat 
the HEART nothing to do with courtship?" 
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nourable Mrs. Couple takes, unquestionably, the foremost 
place, from her unmatched proficiency in matrimonial 
strategetics. I happened to be her partner the other even- 
ing, at the Watertons', in a rubber. Playing at whist is, 
with her, all a pretence ; other people play for amusement, 
she shuffles and cuts upon business. The stakes, nomi- 
nally, were half-a-crown points, — really, her venture was 
one of our adversaries himself — a rich young baronet ! She 
opens the game at the very first deal, thus : — 

" It really is kind of you. Sir Charles, to settle down 
to whist, while the attractions in the ball-room are so tar 
superior ; where — " 

" Hearts are trumps, I think," interrupted Sir Charles's 
partner. 

" No, diamonds. I have heard immense things of your 
waltzing, Sir Charles. My young friend, Miss Rose Ro- 
binson, is also a lovely danseuse — (my play } — ^a thousand 
pardons.) By-the-bye, Mr. Buss, what has become of 
your friend, Mr. Kennedy .^" 

" Five minutes ago I saw him dancing with the lady you 
mention," I replied. 

" Well," responded Mrs. Couple, looking straight at the 
baronet to watch the effect of her words, "I must say they 
are an extremely handsome couple." 

Sir Charles Simper looked up, bit his lip, and lost three 
tricks by a revoke ! 

The lady's point was gained — ^her game so far won. 
Rose Robinson had excited an interest in Sir Charles ; a 
foundation did exist for the superstructure of manceu- 
▼ring by which she intended to complete the match. His 
emotion on her mentioning the name of anotherin the same 
breath with Rose's was conclusive. 

Meanwhile Miss Robinson, who in the last chapter was 
in doubt how to act concerning certain billets^ was, when 
our whist party broke up, waltzing right furiously with 
their author, Mr. Frank Kennedy. An ordinary chaperon 
would have swooned at the inauspicious sight ; but Mrs. 
Couple knew better ; lier experience told her that, for fan- 
ning the slow burning fiame of a doubtful or recently kin- 
dled passion, there is nothing so efiectual as a rival. She 
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rudsance was thiis established between Pdlham and toe 
■young lady from Brighton, which promised to be a lastmg 
one ; for, true to her word, Mrs. Keppel asked him to her 
•next soiree. 

A THIRD kind of match-making, is that negotiated be- 
tween the Court and the City — between rank and riches 
—between the coronet and the counter. Electioneering, 
or some other expensive amusement, has driven the Earl 
of Lumberton frequently to Lombard street. Amongst 
other city news^ he hears of a rich heiress or a passde 
widow with " a plum." An introduction is speedily pro- 
■cured for his eldest son, Lord Tom, a dashing fellow, 
•who receives orders to make love to the fortune. All is 
soon arranged, and in a month or two^ the whole catas- 
trophe appears in the Morning Post^ under the head of 
" Marriage in High Life." When city fortunes arc very 
immense indeed, they become celebrated, and are spoken 
of in the same terms one mentions the Arcot Diamond or 
the Duke of Northumberland. Royalty itself has inter- 
fered in such cases. A duke and a banker's widow have, 
before now, been united by sovereign agency, so that 
match-making is not so ignoble an employment after all! 

A purely city match comes next. The fathers are the 
match-makers, and the courtship is carried on by means of 
banker's cheques and ledgers. George Bacon must '* have'' 
•Mary Hammond, because both their parent3 are provisibn- 
- dealers, so that the business connexions may ,be joined as 
well as the young people ;— that is to say, if the money 
accounts can be satisfactorily adjusted. ^ " These kind of 
people," says the Baron Moratin, " take a pen, and make 
out on a sheet of paper, a statement of the property. Four 
and two make six; eight and seven make fifteen; add so 
much, deduct so much, and there remains so much. They 
cast up the account at the foot of the page, and, according 
to its total amount, so there is, or not — a marriage." 

This is also the case with many " county" matches ; but, 
instead of employing accountants in this instance, land-su^• 
veyors are called on ; and, upon their report, tlie " happy 
event" is made to depend. 
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of tact Don Quixote supplied one of the best examples I 
can call to mind : — ^The Princess Micomicona having &llea 
into an egregious geographical blunder about a seaport, 
ihe knight- errant, not to correct her too coarsely, simply 
opined that it would have been much better if her lady- 
ship, after her long voyage, had not landed at Oasuara, 
^^ seeing that it happens to be an inland town.'' 

Whenever there are opportunities, a little quizzing will, 
in most instances, have a desirable efl^t; especially if the 
quizzed be a particular friend of the belle you are address- 
ing, who will most likely convert all that is said against 
another into compliments on herself. The cleverest fellow 
I know at this is Frank Kennedy, who made immense 
way with Miss Rose Robinson at the Honourable Mrs. 
Couplers last soiree^ to the utter discomfiture of Sir Charles 
Simper, until the chaperon, finding the flirtation was getting 
on too fast, raised the Baronet^s hopes by a counter-move 
in her game. 

Frank had just handed Julia to hei^ seat when Miss Bar- 
bara Boulder passed. 

"Do you think Miss Boulder pretty?" inquired the 
belle. 

" As an angel V* replied Kennedy, ironically. 

" Indeed !" was the lady's interjection. 

" Are not her cheeks of roseate hue ?" continued the 
beau, in a confidential whisper, as he seated himself; " and 
though from their size they may be likened to the cabbage- 
rose, yet does not that brilliant colour extend even to her 
neck ?" , 

" For shame, Mr. Kennedy ! Can you find none of the 
lily in her complexion ?" 

" O yes ! — in her lips !" 

" White lips ! I am shocked. She is my most intimate 
friend. Well, you cannot deny she has fine eyes ?" 

" I have no doubt of it. But one can hardly see them, 
almost concealed as they are by her * cheeks rotund.' " 

" Now really this is too bad !" exclaimed Miss Robin- 
son ; " you make the poor girl out a perfect fright — At 
least she has a good figure ?" 

" — would have, possibly, but for her shoulders, which 
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pattern of the carpet. This w4U afibfd an admitable pppor* 
tunity for inquiring into the state of her taste for the fine art9^ 
If she have not been tp " the Exhibition,^' (for you will 
be sure to ask her if she have^) drop the subject at once; 
if otherwise, and she praises the portraits and laughs at 
Turner, say a few words about Poonah pointing, .and in- 
quire the practicability of squaring off one of Rembrandt's 
pictures for a Berlin-wool pattern. 

It will frequently occur that ^always excepting the first 
(wo queries) a young lady will answer your^ questions 
with indifierence — almost contempt — in the belief that you 
are a very common-place soulless person. She you will 
find to have a tinge of romance in her character ; therefore, 
lose not a moment in plunging over head-and-ears into a 
talk about poetry. Should Byron or Wordsworth fail, try 
T. K. Hervey, or Barry Cornwall, but Moore is most 
strongly recommended. If you think you can trust your- 
self to do a little poetry on your own account, dash it 
slightly with metaphysics. Wherever you discover a tinge 
of blueism or romance, the mixture of " the moon," " the 
stars," and " the human mind," with common conversation, 
is highly efficacious. When the latter predominates in the 
damsel, an effective parting speech may be quoted from 
Romeo and Juliet, which will bring in a reflection upon 
the short duration of the happiness you have enjoy ed, and 
the quotation 



c$ 



I never knew a young gazelle^ &c." 



. To make the amiable in earnest you must persevere in 
getting into your fair one's set, even if you have never met 
her but once. Contrive your conversation so that it shall 
ooze out when she is going to the theatre or opera, and 
fail not to appear there ; and when she beholds you, she 
shall exclaim, " What amiable perseverance !" Cunningly 
make a friend of the hostess of the house at which you 
first met her, and she will, in all possibility, help your 
designs. By these means you will be enabled to ascertain 
her daily movements, and to meet her '' by accident" very 
frequenUy, when you must always bow; though it may be 
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You may know the man who has been often re|ected) 
by his setting up for un homme a bonnes fortunes — by his 
eternal boastings of success. He is, in most instances, 
dandified in his dress, and possesses a talkative, know- 
every-thing manner. He makes a point of paying great 
devotion to the sex ; and where men and W(Hnen meet, if 
always to be found boring the' latter, happily indulging the 
former with little of his company. On entering a roomy 
he seeks out the belle of the party, and '' makes up" to 
her with the least possible delay. His mind, being con- 
structed upon the principle of a barrel-organ, which can 
only play a certain number of tunes — ^furnishes him with a 
prescribed number of topics, a limited range of compli- 
ments ; and not being an economist of either, his stock 
of subjects is soon exhausted, and he is obliged, during his 
incessant chatter, to work them up over again. The 
belle, flattered — by what she knows must appear to her fe- 
male friends a new conquest — smiles, encourages his lo- 
quacity, dances with him twice, and refuses to waltz with 
her latest admirer. This temporary favour is mistaken by 
the vanity of the favoured for a deeper feeling. He meets 
the lady two or three times more — without much regard 
to delicacy — proposes, and is, of cours e .^j r jected. 

The clever, amusing fellows, who may be called the 
mountebanks of society, form another set, who are eel* 
dom much favoured by the sex. They have not time to 
pay any single beauty even that degree of attention which 
is conventional, being always so busy in angling after ap- 
plause of themselves. These are the singers of songs, 
the givers of imitations. Watch such a person at a soirei 
whilst tete-a-tete with a belle, be she even worthy of the 
truest devotion. He talks mechanically, he responds to her 
remarks at random ; for if you notice his eyes, you will 
remark that they are following the motions of the hostossi 
whom he devoutly prays is about to ask him to sing. 
If she do not make the longed-for request, he immediately 
turns the conversation with his companion to the perform- 
ances of the more favoured singer, picking them to pieces, 
and saying how he would ^' do" such and such passages 
had he been asked. When the delightful moment does ar' 
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direction, at a rate which causes sober wayfarers to Vefp 
close to the wall, and basket women to tremble for their 
stalls. Being suddenly brought to a halt by a regiment 
of brewers' drags in the city, he comes for a moment t6 
his senses, and makes up his mind to visit his banker, from 
whom he demands letters^ of credit upon every town at 
city from Calais to Pesth, having suddenly formed a desire 
to scamper over the continent of Europe, and to bury his 
sorrows in the deserts of Arabia, instead of his chambers 
in the Albany. 

Notwithstanding this stem determination, he gets some^ 
how or other to his rooms at an early hoiur the next 
morning, and flings himself on the bed. During a restlesi 
sleep, his brain is visited with an exquisite amalgam, ia 
which the hopes, disappointments, events, and determina-> 
tions of the past day are mixed up in tortuous confusion. 
An angel in Brussels lace and butterfly's wings is first pre* 
sen ted to his disordered imagination, in the likeness of 
Rose Robinson, (for we are tearing a leaf out of the history 
of Frank Kennedy, which, nevertheless, fits the records of 
most rejected lovers,) who appears as an eastern hduri^ 
torn from his arms by the Honourable Mrs, Couple, in the 
form of an Arabian Bedouin, wlio drags her from his 
longing arms upon a brewer's dray, driven by an Hunga- 
rian chief across the frontiers of Prussia, to the easteni 
extremity of Cheapside. He then fancies himself at his 
banker's, playing at short whist, and — transforming the 
clerks into waiters at Evans's ; — when asked " how he 
will take" his check for five hundred pounds, desires 
it in " sheep's kidneys, stewed in cayenne, ami fried in 
brandy," with a bowl of punch made of Guinness's stout 

Returning consciousness brings its desolation, together 
with an active curiosity about the taste of prussic acid^ 
and he wonders if he were to send for an ounce of mag* 
nesia, whether the apothecary's apprentice should be kind 
enough to make a mistake, and supply in its place sugar* 
of-lead. At all risks he orders soda-water and stmng cof- 
fee, with writing materials to follow ; desiring his servant, 
meantime, to clean his duelling-pistols. 

Having dressed and settled himself before his writing- 
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Yet — can he be cruel ? Can he let remorse lie like a worm 
i' the bud, and feed on her damask cheek ? Can he re- 
lentlessly marry the tailor's widow with a plum, to spite 
the lovely Rose with a mere twenty-three thousand ? For- 
bid it, feeling ! Forbid it, generosity ! He will respond to 
her forthcoming half-retracting note in a gentle, forgiving 
spirit. He will not disappoint her — fickle, capricious as 
she has been. In short, he will on no account whatever 
break her heart. 

With this charitable resolve, the rejected takes up the 
newspaper — peradventure the Morning Post — and finds, by 
a paragraph in a conspicuous column, that there is to be a 
marriage in high life ; and — terrible suspicion ! — ^that the 
initials which the reporter is only entrusted to print cor- 
respond with those of his rival and his rejectress. 

His suspicions are confirmed by the next post, which 
brings his own letter enclosed in a stiff note from Mrs. 
Couple — ^unopened! To add to his misfortune, some 
bungling has occurred about the duel, and it cannot come 
off. He becomes reckless, and goes over to Boulogne, 
plays, walks on the pier, criticises the fish-women, and 
gets tired of France. Having made an arrangement with 
his creditors, he returns to London to spread havoc among 
the hearts of all unmarried well-dowered damsels or wi- 
dows he may happen to meet with. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Of the Men who are always accepted. 

In England men are the active members of society, wo- 
men the passive ones. Amidst the aristocracy and afflu- 
enced, it is considered somewhat of a disgrace for a young 
man to have nothing to do ; and if he have no talents for 
the bar or for the pulpit — if he cannot muster enough 
capacity for electioneering, or to fill a situation in the 
Treasury, he either turns author, or spends his time in 
dangling after the fair sex, and in making love. So that, 
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sesses with her friends, will surely not refuse him, nof 
deny herself the triumph of an envied conquest But when 
it is once doubted by each of the ladies to whom he is so 
useful, so attentive, so self-sacrificing, that all his ^^ nodsi 
and becks, and wreathed smiles" are directed specially to 
herself, they go for nothing — they are valueless. Even 
his chances of success are lost. 

Thus it is that men who are popular in society are sel- 
dom agreeable to a feminine unit. She is afraid that the 
devotion and attention which ought to belong exclusively 
to her will be too liberally bestowed upon her friends. 
Hence there is one character most frequently met with 
whose success is certain. The reserved, retiring, general- 
ly unnoticed individual — he it is upon whose disposition, 
and character, and heart, she loves to speculate-^to invest 
him with the highest attributes of intellect and the deepest 
throes of feeling. What a thrilling, marked compliment is 
conveyed if he who has not addressed, scarcely looked at 
any other girl, speaks to her, even if it b6 merely to com- 
plain of the heat. But, oh ! should he appear to be the 
victim of some secret sorrow, some soul-absorbing grief- 
should he, though dressed according to the latest fashion, 
express a disgust at the gew-gaws of the world — should 
he, who is seen at every assembly he can get into, sigh 
lor solitude, and so present to the fancy of his fair listener 
the picture of a drawing-room Diogenes — she is enrap- 
tured. Few imaginations can withstand such a combina- 
tion of elegance and misanthropy, or philosophy so taste- 
fully attired. Such men are never rejected. 

Lastly — courteous student of the arts of courtship, would 
you convert your chances of success into certainty- 
would you outstrip all competitors — be rich ! 

"Heretic!" exclaims my excellent Priscilla, brisding 
with anger, " have we no discrimination — no disinterested- 
ness ? Are we devoid of sensibility ? Have we no hearts ?" 

" By no means, champion of your sex. You have all 
these. You forget : I am not inditing about love. You 
wander from the subject, which, please always rememberi 
is the making of love; — the manufacture of that counter 
feit feeling which is so often mistaken for the true one." 
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" regularly engaged" to Mary Hammon, he is maiked 
man amongst his own friends, and those of his^nc^e; 
they become spies upon the progress of the courtship. 
Mrs. Dust, the rich grocer's wife, never sees the lover 
without commending his choice, and patronising the lady, 
by calling her a " nice girl." Should he, in a moment of 
exuberant volatility, commit himself to an attempt to kiss 
Miss Griggs, that young lady simpers, throws her eyes 
quite into the corners of their lids, and threatens him, if 
he don't keep quiet, that she will tell Miss Hammon. 
When, at a party, it accidentally happens that some female 
friend is seated next to the bride elect when her bead 
enters the room, the former immediately rises, and, with a 
significant smile, points him into the chair. 

The attentions which are exacted from the lover in 
public by the lady herself, and by her friends in her be- 
half, are onerous and unceasing, that they may be talked 
about and boasted of; consequently it does not signify 
how severely he takes his revenge in private, by neglect 
and bearishness. Every action, every trait of disposition 
and temper, belonging to each, is universally canvassed by 
every person who knows them. They are, in fact, the 
stock-talk of their set, till marriage puts a stop to their 
comments. 

Thus, if in the course of courtship the hearts of two 
persons of this class become inspired with a pure, unaf- 
fected love for each other — that most sensitive, sacred, 
secret of our passions, is immediately desecrated by the 
vulgar breath of small-talk. All those thoughts which we 
nurture in the deepest recesses of the soul with the purest 
sentiment, are dragged forth to be made subjects of un- 
sympathizing ribald chatter. The bare suspicion of this 
feeling, which so few really experience^ and so few can 
consequently appreciate, subjects the accepted who pos- 
sesses it to a round of well-worn jests, which are not the 
less coarse because not positively indelicate, the lightest 
of them a deep and bitter wound inflicted upon its object 
Should lovers in this station of life declare to " wear their 
hearts upon the sleeve for daws to peck at," and decently 
get married in secret, savage are the censures of their 
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lighting up of his flame ? To the grace of her figure ?— 
that is almost deformed. To the fire of her eyes ? — they 
are small, gray, and lustreless. To the sweetness of her 
smile ? — it wrinkles her face into the puckers of scorched 
parchment Where there is nothing to admire, how is he 
to prove the integrity of his admiration ? 

Yet there is a cause for his preference ; but, alas ! that 
spring must ever remain a sealed fountain. Far from 
daring to hint, he must ingeniously conceal, the true ori- 
gin of his tenderness. Blighted are his hopes should she 
once suspect he sighs for her fortune instead of herself! 
And, be it remarked, en passant^ all ugly women have 
fortunes. 

Those who have not are never courted : they*are either 
entirely passed over, or, if the windfall of a sigh should 
happen to alight upon them, they never lose a chance ; they 
accept and get married as soon as possible, before there is 
time for the operations of courtship even to commence. 

Thus " cribbed, cabined, and confined" in the range of 
materiel for sentiment, what is to be done ? Hear our 
plain directions — they are infallible. 

You must in every case begin by using all the dowager 
and passe arguments against beauty. " Fleeting dowry! — 
evanescent as the summer cloud — worthless as the wither- 
ed flower— often leading its unhappy possessor into the 
paths of temptation — abandoning her in the depths of de- 
struction — leaving her at last to mourn over blighted 
hopes" — and all that. But, on the other hand, '' who can 
sufficiently estimate the lasting blessings of congenial sen- 
timent — of hearts fondly beating in a blissful union ? — the 
never-dying graces of the mind" — and so forth. But the 
most effectual topic of all — especially in a case where a 
few thousands a year are at stake — is the delights of con- 
tent and love in a cottage. With such a mind as yours, 
even poverty would be endurable," will always prove a 
clencher. 

You will find that every woman who is remarkable for 
her ugliness is said to be also remarkable for some especial 
virtue, accomplishment, or specific perfection. Whenever 
you hear it remarked that ^^she certainly is very plain,^ 
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there will always follow a "but," which introduces an 
addendum on the amiability of her disposition, the supe- 
riority of her talents, or the beauty of her foot. 

Behold Frank Kennedy after his signal rejection by 
Rose Robinson, at the feet of Miss Boulder, and take a 
lesson from him. His satirical description of her personale^ 
recorded in a former chapter, though exaggerated, had some 
foundation in truth. He afterwards discovered her weak 
point — otherwise her peculiar accomplishment; — it was 
poetry. With eager hand he turned over the '' Keepsakes" 
and " Books of Beauty" of the last dozen years, until he 
lighted upon some of her stanzas. Those he most admired 
were " Lines to my Cousin on entering the Army •," " Im- 
promptu on the Death of Lady Littleton's Squirrel;" 
^ Stanzas to my Sister on the birth of my niece ;" and 
other domestic pleasantries so exceedingly entertaining to 
the public. What was to be done — how could he address 
her in her own language who had never penned a verse in 
his life ^ He rushed to my rooms, communicated his dis- 
tress, and demanded my assistance. 

" My dear friend," was my exclamation, "you know not 
what you ask, Write poetry to a poetess ! it would be 
madness." 

" On the contrary, I believe it to be the only road to her 
fortune — or rather, I should say, to her heart. Do throw 
off something for me, like a good fellow — something 
touching and romantic." 

"No, no ; that might answer very well with a city, or 
a boarding-school damsel, but would prove an utter failure 
with Miss Boulder. She, of all others, would know how 
to estimate your passionate protestations and innumerable 
notes of admiration ; she, being herself of the initiated, 
understands the depth of those feelings which are expended 
in fishing up rhymes and agonizing for similes. She will 
take all your passionate rhapsodies at their real value, and 
curl her hair with them. No, if you will be rash and pelt 
her with verses, they must be quiet, staid, and respectable." 

" Well, I am in your hands. At all events do something 
ibr me." 
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I complied, and the following rhythmatic crescendo did 
the business : — 

While musing o'or the sweet melodious lay? 

Traced by thy beauty-teeming pen, 
Long ore mine eyes had caught one cheering ray 

From thine — I liked thee even then. 

But when I first beheld thy soul-lit face, 
Beaming with smiles, by thought inspired-^ 

Where Love and Grenius each have left a trace^ 
With fervent ardour I admired. 

Now, dizzy with the magic of thy smiles, 
Though Against their influence I strove. 

My bursting heart, my fever'd brain beguiles, 
Hopeless, I fondly, madly— /o»«. 

When an ugly woman cannot, with any conscience, lay 
claim to talent or good temper, the redeeming personal ad- 
vantage is boasted of in an exquisite foot or a delicate hand. 
My friend Lady Flabble weighs at least sixteen stone, and 
is ill-looking in proportion. 

" But then," say her todies, '' did you ever see such a 
beautifully shaped hand .^" 

A thick volume of anecdotes may be collected from the 
small talk of her circle about this celebrated member ; such 
as, how that a popular sculptor, so struck with it as he saw 
it dangling over a box at the opera, would be introduced 
to the owner, to ask permission to take a cast of it. And 
that it is now a substitute for the well-known digits of 
Madame de Maintenon, hitherto the first hand of the plas- 
ter shops — the sole model for the studio. The expedients 
of her ladyship to bring her favourite manus into notice 
are highly amusing. Her favourite attitude is the stock- 
posture among portrait-painters for contemplation, the 
thumb being used as a bracket for the chin, and the fore- 
finger pressing the cheek bone. This position produces a 
fine effect ; for her ladyship's face being of a deep red, seta 
off the whiteness of her cherished hand to great advantage. 
Her husband — a poor baronet — during courtship wisely 
centred all his affections upon this very small integer of 
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and an utter aversion to company — nevertheless, let hiiB 
on no account miss an opportunity of being dragged into 
society, that his love of solitude may not be hidden under 
a bushel : let him implicitly follow all these instructions, 
and however unpromising his suit, we can assure the 
romantic lover thus manidactured — whether a boatswain, 
a city alderman, a puisne judge, or a broad comedian — 
that he shall not sigh gratis. 

Take an example. Letitia Leonora Lurliety, though sus- 
pected of having seen thirty-five summers, still wears long 
ringlets — and they match her own hair to a miracle. She 
quotes Byron in common conversation, and knows all the 
amorous poets by heart. For half the year she buries her 
sorrows in a secluded cottage in Derbyshire, and shares 
them with all those neighbours who keep footmen and 
give parties. But during " the season" she weeps in Lon- 
don, and spends a competency in laced cambric handker- 
chiefs, that her tears may be dried with becoming effect. 
She is always the victim of some soul-subduing grief- 
some inconsolable bereavement; a pet parrot, who was so 
tractable, so affectionate, has been maliciously poisoned — 
her lap-dog, true to his King Charles's breed, has been 
inconstant, straying from her caresses by the enticements 
of a dog-stealer. Yes, she is born to sorrow — to disap- 
pointment — she never had a friend, one she believed to be 
a true, sincere, a faithful friend, but who proved false — 
she never had a canary that did not fly away; she " never 
knew a young gazelle," &c. ; in short, bereft of all that 
makes existence tolerable, she has nothing left but to 
mourn, to sicken and — to die. 

Merrily were Payne's first set progressing to the jolly 
tunes of the Polichinelle quadrilles, whilst Leonora poured 
^hese sentiments into the ears of Captain Compton Kitefly, 
of the Royal Foyaisian Rangers. It is astonishing how 
readily he responded to her feelings. The chord of sym- 
pathy was struck. He too had lived a life of blasted 
hopes, of terrific disappointments, of bitter woes? and how 
delightful was it to encounter one (and, upon his honour, 
she was the only one he had ever met with) who could 
appreciate his sentiments — one so singularly refined, so 
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beftutitul girl he could not love — should force him into the 
possession of a magnificent estate and enormous rent-roll ! 

Here he dropped on his knee — slapped his forehead 
with audible force with one hand, and grasped the lady's 
with the other. She sobbed — the rest of the interview 
cannot be recorded ; it consisted entirely of tears. 

Again they met ! It was at a soiree dansanie. They 
were on no account to speak, for fear of exciting suspi* 
cion; but as the Captain handed Letitia down to supper 
he pressed her hand lovingly, and left in it a small note. 
She, moving her eyes from side to side with great rapidity, 
as if in the last stage of dread that any one should observ« 
her — ^placed it in her bosom. 

It was midnight ! The moon had filled her horns with 
most vivid lustre ; the stars beamed their brightest radiance 
upon the left-hand side of Lower Brook street — when a 
post-chaise and pair stopped at the corner. The door of 
No. 99 opened, and a figure wrapped in the ample folds 
of a travelling cloak emerged stealthily from the house. 
That was met by a man who had a moment before alighted 
from the carriage. With strong but tender grasp he half 
forced, half carried the lady into the chaise, which drove 
of[dX a rapid rate up Bond street, in the direction of Gretna 
Green. 

The next morning, Captain Kitefiy made Letitia his bride 
at Barnet church; for the post-horses were all let, and 
they could get no nearer to Gretna. During a honey- 
moon of two days they mingled their imaginary sorrows- 
till they were overtaken by real ones. Letitia found, on 
nearer acquaintance, that she had married a scamp; and 
Kitefly discovered that his wife's fortune was hardly suffi- 
cient to keep him in whips and gloves. 



CHAPTER XL 

Concerning Coquettes, 

A COQUETTE is a graduate in the science of flirtation, 
who has taken every degree from her alma mater — who is 
8o good a mistress of arts that she no longer needs a tutor, 
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Fallover, Fallover Park, Staffordshire. The yonng eari 
seems determined to emulate the hospitable liberality of 
his ancestors, for the following long list of distinguished 
fashionables are at present his guests." The names of 
Miss Robinson, Sir Charles Simper, and P. Pleinpurse, Esq. 
concluded the catalogue. 

It was here that Rose evinced herself a perfect mistress 
of her art. She had already nearly " entangled" one of the 
richest commoners in England — a dandy and dilettante ; 
but her success in that quarter being doubtful, on account 
of the difficulty of managing a person so inordinately vain 
as Mr. Pleinpurse, she, with a laudable ambition, now as- 
pired to her host. Lord Fallover was a fox-hunter and 
fancy farmer, who cursed the opera, and comprehensively 
criticised the whole of the fine arts as a bore ; and her ad- 
dress, in sympathizing with the opposite tastes of these 
antipodes, won the admiration of some of her fellow- 
guests, and the envy of others. She spent he'r mornings 
in admiring Fallover's beagles, his patent ploughs, his enor- 
mous turnips, his obese oxen. She learnt all the good 
points of a horse, and praised his favourite hunters, as if 
she had graduated amongst " Scott's lot," and finished her 
training at TattersalPs. She took the box-seat beside him 
when he drove his four-in-hand, and attended every ^' meet" 
in a red riding-habit. 

Thus, all the morning she was Fallover's Diana ; but 
in the evening she became Pleinpurse's Euterpe. Then it 
was she melted her mellow tones into love songs, or 
I'aised her voice in the very heroic duetts of Donizetti. 
Then she was eloquent upon the soiio voce of Frezzolini, 
the aplomb of Lablache, the tremulando of Rubini. In the 
evening there was nothing she adored so much as music ; 
in the morning brindle oxen were her passion ; but just 
before dinner — when there was nobody else to flirt with 
— it was the society of Sir Charles Simper which she de- 
clared was so delightful. 

The party was rapidly breaking up — her mamma was on 
the eve of returning — yet the Earl had not proposed. One 
last chance was given him ; — he had bought a new horse, 
which was to be tried in the tilbuiar and Miss Robiasoo 
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obtained the other seat in a drive round the Park. Fallovef 
was by no means a loquacious man, and the lady made 
desperate efforts»to draw him out by her own remarks :— 
^ What a beautiful country I — a paradise ! Thrice happy 
must be his lot to possess so charming an estate." And 
then, "A country life — how perfect a millennium — how 
fiir more attractive than the dissipations of London !" (a 
heart-breaking sigh accompanied the exclamation.) Lord 
Fallover assented to all she said, and pulled up at an ele- 
gant farm-house. With many apologies he borrowed a 
groom to drive her back to the Hall — '' He had business 
with his tenant, Mr. Acres." 

Rose remembered that this identical tenant had a lovely 
daughter, and determined to dine in London that day. 
Pleinpurse had offered her mamma and her seats in his car- 
riage — (the servants could go to town in Simper's) — and 
on arriving at the Hall the offer was accepted. 

That journey did wonders with Pleinpurse ; and a week 
after the afikir was arranged, all but giving a handsome 
conge to Simper. Rose would not, however, do so till 
the settlements had been actually signed ; for no coquette 
is justified in turning off a lover till his chance is hopeless. 
The Earl had married the farmer's daughter, to the utter 
disgust of every chaperon and coquette of his acquaintance. 

Leaving Miss Robinson for the present, let us remark, 
that whilst the accomplished coquette wins our astonish- 
ment by the excess of her ingenuity, her perfect nerve on 
occasions of the most startling embarras^ and her Protean 
changes of demeanour, — the clumsy maUadroit flirt, who 
possesses all the desires without any of the arts of co- 
quetry, excites that which would come very near to con- 
tempt, if so strong a word can be justly applied to any of 
the " angels of life." 

Inferior kinds of coquettes are only to be met with in in- 
ferior classes of society. They are known at a glance^- 
they wear very low dresses and large quantities of jewel- 
lery. They smell strongly of Rowland's Kalydor, which 
is sometimes accompanied with a suspicion of pomatum. 
They talk a vast deal, and frequently laugh in spite of their 
teeth. To their admirers they are guilty either of the moat 
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lavish fondness or the most unpardonable rudeness. They 
make any engagement that is offered, and break it with- 
out the smallest compunction. Flattery is their food, 
caprice their rule of conduct. In a word, as tlie proficient 
coquette is the elegant, beautifully-tinted butterfly, so the 
ill-bred flirt is the mere moth. The former ends her ex- 
istence as a chaperon — the latter as something worse ; for 
coquetry hovers so near the extremest edge of virtue's 
limits, tiiat without the vigilant exercise of the flnest art| 
the boundary is sure to be overstepped. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Respecting Widows, 

'^ It may be a weakness, my patient Priscilla, but I con- 
fess it ; I have a passion for widows." 

" For widows ?" replies my maiden Mentor, rising sud- 
denly in her chair — '^Are they not for the most pari 
designing, sophisticated ? Have not their connubial expe- 
riences robbed them of that simplicity which is so charm- 
ing in women ? Moreover, are they not (what I believe 
to be an unpardonable sin in the estimation of your sex) 
are they not generally old ?" 

" Convict on all counts, I confess. But then, their de- 
signs are carried out with such spirit and dexterity — their 
sophistication so frequently amounts to the art which con- 
ceals art, as to seem like the most ingenuous simplicity; 
tlieir manners are unembarrassed — their conversation free 
from reserve — " 

" Perfectly," interrupts Priscilla, drawing herself up to 
her full height. 

'* Tiieir caprices are few. They do not often say ' No* 
when they mean ' Yes.' They are the easiest to please, 
the least exacting, the most grateful for any stray atten- 
tions which may be vouchsafed to them. Above all, they 
have an enchanting habit of meeting one half way — naj^ 
of occasionally advancing the first half" 
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days, they are found to be wonderful children of theii age 
for from it a year or two is deducted. In her efforts to apjiear 
younger than she is, the middle-aged widow tries to seem 
always gay, and never owns to being tired with dancing, 
even when fainting with fatigue. In the pursuit of a hus- 
band, under all manner of difficulties, she is indefatigable. 

Slic visits all the watering-places during tlie autumn, 
and removes from boarding-house to boarding-house, till 
she can succeed in establishing an eligible flirtation. — 
Apropos of boarding-houses, the way in which my reve- 
rend friend, George Gingerly, got married, affords an excel- 
lent illustration of this branch of the subject 

Though Gingerly took a double first at Oxford, could 
read Ovid and Anacreon in the original as readily as I can 
divine the thoughts of the fascinating Florence, by looking 
into her eyes-^yet he had not the most remote idea of the 
modus operandi of love-making. He never took but one 
lesson, and that finished him. 

It was at a Brighton boarding-house. The "party" 
consisted of the invariable complement of superannuated 
India and naval officers, male and female idlers, and that 
eternal old maid, the (very) distant relative of some lord, 
who is to be found in every similar establishment along 
the shores of Great Britain. 

My clerical friend had temporarily absented himself from 
his living to improve his health— or, as an intolerable 
punster amongst us would have it, had left one cure to 
effect another. He was a timid, retiring man, possessing 
all the gravity of his calling, and considerably more than 
usually appertains to his age; which was imder thirty. 
He had not been a day in the house before his doom was 
fixed. Fortune — or, more properly, Mrs. Belsize — marked 
him for her own ! She sat next to him at dinner, and did 
her utmost to draw him out. Vain attempt! His replies 
were monosyllabic. 

Nothing daunted, she challenged him in the evening to 
chess ; but he would be betrayed into no greater loquacity 
than now and then saying — " Clieck." The day after, she 
contrived to possess herself of his arm during a promcnatle 
oa the pier; on another occasion she got him tele-d-teU 
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into her carriage for a drive. She would be his partner at 
whi«t whenever he played, and was always outrageously 
solicitous about the progress of his convalescence. 

Though Mrs. Belsize made herself so intensely agi-ee- 
able, was what is called a '^ fine woman," (certainly not 
more than forty,) and became her age bloomingly; yet 
the young clergyman shrunk from her ordinary civilities, 
and positively winced at her more glaring attentions. Any 
body but so tlioroughly persevering, so helplessly middle- 
aged a widow, would have despaired. Not so Mrs. Belsize. 

On the fatal evening Gingerly was entrapped into a saun- 
ter on the esplanade, Mrs. Belsize was at first unusually 
taciturn and thoughtful. At the explosion of each sigh, he 
imagined a slight pressure on the arm now locked in hers. 
At last the lady observed, in a subdued apologetic tone, " I 
trust you will forgive me, Mr. Gingerly, but 1 cannot help 
remarking that your conduct has been somewhat im- 
prudent." 

Gingerly 's face indicated the maximum of surprise he 
was capable of expressing. He, the quiet, the shrinking, 
the meek — he, guilty of an act of imprudence! "The 
woman must be mad !" was his inward ejaculation. 

" I am sure you will not be offended, my dear sir," she 
continued, " but some acknowledgment is really due from 
me for the marked, unmerited, I may add, the almost pas- 
sionate preference which, since we first met, you have been 
pleased to " 

Gingerly blushed to the roots of his hair. He almost 
trembled, but managed to stammer out, " I really am quite 
unconscious ." 

" True ; it is the delicacy of your attentions, so happily 
combined with extreme fervour, which I am free to con- 
fess has made so great an impression upon me. 

" I can only repeat my entire innocence of — " 

" Of that I am fully assured : the intercourse we have 
had — sliglit as it has been— convinces me that none but 
the purest, the most honourable motives influence the 
Reverend Mr. Gingerly. Indeed, so fully do I appreciate 
the honour you have conferred upon me, that nothing but 
in inadequate fortune — in short, Mr. Gingerly, I think it 
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right to tell you that I have barely fifteen hundred a year 
at my own disposal. To be sure the rectory of Bleak- 
more-cum-Furze is partly in nay gift, the present incum- 
bent being in his seventy-second year. — Ah, here we are, 
at home I declare — ^how very swiftly the time has flown !" 

Without the chance of a reply. Gingerly was left to his 
fate in the drawing-room. He retired early to bed, his 
thoughts turned into a new channel, and never from that 
night flowed they out of it, for before Christmas Mrs. Bel- 
size was Mrs. Gingerly, and her husband rector of Bleak- 
more- cum-Furze. 

" You astonish me !" exclaims Priscilla, vainly striving 
to conceal her indignation. '^ And could the smallest hap- 
piness result from so indecorous a courtship ?" 

" All I believe, that was anticipated. The rector — 
whose property nearly equalled his wife's — ^never preachen 
after dinner, but is exceedingly strict in his attendance ai 
the sea-side throughout the autumn. In the winter he 
does duty in person, and Mrs. G. is a great getter up of 
balls and fancy bazaars for the benefit of her own infant 
school and the ' ladies society for the distribution of cate- 
chisms and coals during the winter months.' " 



CHAPTER XIII. 
On Courting hy Mvertisement. 

"Tea or cofiee this morning ?" inquires the solicitous 
Priscilla. 

" Neither, just now ; as I am reading the Morning Pott 
I imbibe the necessary inspiration from milk and water. You 
can order strong coflee with the Times?"^ 

The elderly gentlewoman took up her own peculiar print, 
the Herald. While placidly perusing its pages, her equa- 
nimity was suddenly disturbed : that calm countenance 
slowly wound itself up into an expression of contempt; that 
mild grey eyp flashed forth a beam of indignation ; that 
rigid frame was agitated like unto the seething and boiliii| 
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of the urn upon the table. In my alann at so unusual 
an ebullition I inquired what was the matter, and looked 
for the Preston salts. 

" I blush for my sex !" exclaimed the disturbed damsel. 
" Miss Robinson really possesses no principle of honour — 
Let me read you this paragraph : — 

" ' It is whispered in the fashionable circles that a certain 
young Viscount, lately returned from his travels, is about to 
lead to the hymeneal altar the lovely and accomplished 
Miss R. The match, it is rumoured, will be purely one of 
afiection ; for the lady was on the eve of marriage to a 
certain rich commoner well known in the musical circles : 
the fascinating fiancie having herself broken off the 
negotiation to favour the suit of the handsome Viscount 
L .'" 

" Pray do not allow a mere matrimonial advertisement 
(for it is nothing more) to ruffle you," I said, soothingly : 
•* the truth is. Lord Lispen would be a better match for 
Miss Robinson than Pleinpurse — and you must not be hard 
upon the coquette, and Mrs. Couple, the chaperon, for 
exercising their vocation by publishing the paragraph." 

« They publish it !" 

^Even so : its intention is to apprise Lispen that Rose's 
hand is, if he pleases, within his grasp. The whole thing 
will be contradicted to-morrow by the parties themselves 
— ^but what of that ? the end will have been answered : 
Lispen's connubial pulse will have been felt, his symptoms 
developed." 

" But are all the similar announcements one daily sees, 
mere matrimonial advertisements ?" 

** Nearly so. They are called, in political parlance, 
'feelers' — they suggest to the parties intended to be trapped 
what, perhaps, would otherwise have never entered their 
brains ; and thus it is a common occurrence for the torch 
of Hymen to be lighted by newspaper paragraphs." 

Not only these, but other announcements of a less sus- 
picious appearance, are rank advertisements for connubial 
bliss. When you see it stated that at Lady So-and-so's 

forthcoming ball the beautiful Miss is to come out, 

Ae information is addressed to all eligible bachelors — ^just as 
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the possessor of a valuable picture invites the inspeetion of 
connoisseursjthat whoever can afford the price may take it 
off his hands. Widowers who advertise for housekeepers 
^ with a small independence, as no salary will be given,'' 
hope the answerers may be comely. Widows, per contra^ 
'' wishing to superintend the domestic arrangements of a 
widower," look as anxiously for the replies as a bride for 
the coming of the bridegroom. Small annuitants, who in- 
sert amongst newspaper " Wants" a desire for " board and 
lodging, in a family where there is cheerful society," pray 
that the required cheerfulness may be contributed by some 
marriage-seeker in good circumstances. This list might be 
multiplied — but those courageous advertisers who boldly 
head their literary wife-traps " Matrimony," deserve speedy 
attention. 

The columns of the Sunday Times, and now and then 
of the Herald^ may be considered as refuges for the destitute 
— par example : when a man has laid his " hand, heart, 
and fortune" at the feet of every woman of his acquaintance, 
and — to speak metaphorically — the foot of each fair hath 
been used to kick him out of all hope, he seeks his revenge 
in the second column of the Sunday Ttmes^ and advertises 
for rivals to all who have spurned him : — when a spend- 
thrift has outrun his last sovereign in a race after pleasure, 
and is finally forced into Her Majesty's bench to rest him- 
self, he advertises for a rich wife and '■' the quiet happiness 
of the wedded state" as the means of beginning a new 
career of dissipation. 

To this pass, 1 am sorry to say my quondam friend 
Kennedy (for of course all his acquaintance have cut him 
now he is " done up,'* and I don't like to be singular,) has 
at length come. All went on prosperously enough with 
Miss Boulder, till she set her lawyers to work to look into 
the proposer's property. Their return being like that of a 
useless writ of Ji-fa — ''nulla hona^"* Kennedy got bowed 
out one fine morning without the smallest remorse or miti- 
gation of the poetess' irony — your Bas-bleus who so fre- 
quently assert the despicability of the "world's gauds" being 
always scrupulously particular about money matters. 

A matrimonial advertisement, therefore, issuing from ths 
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King's Bench ani the fertile brain of a designer thereof, 
hight Frank Kennedy, was recently published in the Herald. 

The answers were numerous, and the advertiser is now 
pendulating between the Court for the Relief of Insolvent 
jDebtors, and two thousand a-year with a grocer's widow 
old enough to be his grandmother. 

A glance at matrimonial advertisements in the past tense 
—under the head " married" — affords the opportunity of 
mentioning that Priscilla has just read to me an announce- 
ment of the union of Pelham Plummer, of her Majesty's 
Treasury, Esquire, to Miss Maria Murray, at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, by the Very Reverend the (rural) Dean 
of Chitterling's, fourth cousin to the happy bridegroom. 
In a corner of another paper I perceive, in very small print, 
that poor Rose Robinson's coquetry has received its death- 
blow. She has, it seems, lost not only the rich Viscount, 
but the richer commoner, and is obliged to put up with 
Simper after all. They were married last Thursday at 
St Jude's, Brighton 

The boxes of my departing Priscilla are in the hall, the 
carriage is at the door ; my groom is handing the post-boy 
a parting dram, the housemaid is weeping in the arms of 
my visiter's yemme de chambre. The keys of office tremble 
in the hands of my housekeeper as she receives them from 
her beloved usurper. A moisture rises to my own eyes 
as my friend, counsellor, and guide in the art of courtship 
takes my hand to mount the steps of her pilentum. With 
graceful dignity she orders her maid into the rumble, and 
waves me a courteous adieu. The wheels revolve their 
gritty way along the avenue ; the sounds gradually fade in 
the distance — and I am alone I 

Yes, lovely readers, in me you may now behold a lone, 
forlorn, solitary bachelor — reduced to the last extremity 
of unate despair. Look, therefore, with an eye of pity into 
the journals I have already mentioned, and you will pro- 
bably soon see an advertisement worded somewhat after 
the following fashion : 

Matrimony. — A gentleman not very considerably over 
thirty, who has lately withdrawn himself from society tt) 
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eTecnte an important work on an abstruse social science ii 
forced into this medium of seeking the hand of some beau- 
tiful and accomplished young lady to whom fortune is 
no object, and who may have her own (should it be con- 
siderable), settled on herself. Provided she have no taste 
for flirting, can sing and play tolerably, is able to waltz in 
the style of the Germans, becomes her age at six-and-twenty, 
|flk (no one a day older need apply), and is willing to sacrifice 

^^ her wishes and caprices to the whims of the advertiser — 

she may depend upon the strictest secrecy, an immediate 
interview, a snug home, and a not ill-looking husband, by 
applying to B. B., Esq., Punch office. N. B. A widow 
of twenty-seven would not be objected to. The most 
scrupulous honour may be relied on, the advertiser's real, 
sole, and sincere intention being— 
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aftcrnodT), will separately tell you is deriyed from two 
Greek words, so that we have no occasion to explain its 
meaning at present. Magendie, Mliller, Mayo, Millengeo, 
and various other M's, have written works upon physi- 
ology, affecting the human race generally ; you are now 
requested to listen to the demonstration of one species in 
particular — the Medical Student of London. 

Lay aside yopr deeper studies, then, and turn ibr a 
while to our lighter sketches ; forget the globules of the 
blood in the contemplation of red billiard balls ; supplant 
the tunica arachnoidea of the brain by a gossamer hat— 
the rete mucosum of the skin by a pea-jacket ; the vital 
fluid by a pot of half-and-half. Call into play the flexor 
muscles of your arms with boxing-gloves and single-sticks ; 
examine the secreting glands in the shape of kidneys and 
sweetbreads ; demonstrate other theories connected with 
the human economy in an equally analogous and pleasant 
manner ; lay aside your crib Celsus and Steggall's Ma- 
nual for our own more enticing pages, and find your vari- 
ous habits therein reflected upon paper, with a truth to 
nature only exceeded by the artificial man of the same 
material in the Museum of King's College. Assume for 
a time all this joyousness. Punch has entered as a pupil 
at a medical school (he is not at liberty to say which), on 
purpose to note your propensities, and requests you for a 
short period to look upon him as one of your own lot. His 
course will commence next week, and " The New Man" 
will be the subject. 



n. 

THE NEW MAN. 



'^^ Embryology precedes the treatise on the perfect ani- 
6^^ mal ; it is but right, therefore, that the new man should 
^>^* have our attention before the mature student. 
§* No sooner do the geese become asphyxiated by torsion 
^yQ of their cervical vertebra^ in anticipation of ]\],j^haelg|0i- 
day ; no sooner do the pheasants feel premonitory warn- 
ings, that some chemical combinations between cnarcoalt 
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m. 

OF HIS GRADUAL DEVELOPMENT. 

For the first two months of the first winter session the 
fingers of the new man are nothing but ink-stains and ith 
dustry. He has duly chronicled every word that has fallen 
from the lips of every professor in his leviathan note- 
book ; and his desk teems with reports of all the hospital 
cases, from the burnt housemaid, all cotton-wool and white 
lead, who sel herself on fire reading penny romances in 
bed, on one side of the hospital, to the tipsy glazier who 
bundled off his perch and spiked himself upon the area 
rails, on the other. He becomes a walking chronicle of 
pathological statistics, and after he has passed six weeks 
in the wards, imagines himself an embryo Hunter. 

To keep up his character, a new man ought perpetually 
to carry a stethoscope — a curious instrument, something 
like a sixpenny toy trumpet with its top knocked off, and 
used for the purpose of hearing what people are thinking 
about, or something of the kind. In the endeavour to ac- 
quire a perfect knowledge of its use he is indefatigable. 
There is scarcely a patient but he knows the exact state 
of their thoracic viscera, and he talks of enlarged semilu- 
nar valves, and thickened ventricles, with an air of alarm- 
ing confidence. And yet we rather doubt his skill upon 
this point ; we never perceived any thing more than a 
sound and a jog, something similar to what you hear in 
the cabin of a fourpenny steamboat, and especially mis- 
trusted the " metallic tinkling," and the noise resembling 
a blacksmith's bellows blowing into an empty iquart-pot, 
which is called the bruit de soufflet. Take our word, 
when medicine arrives at such a pitch that the secrets of 
the human heart can be probed, it need not go any further, 
and will have the power of doing mischief enough. 

The new mnn does not enter much into society. He 
sometimes a-sks a few other juniors to his lodgings, and 
provides tea and shrimps, with occasional cold sjiveloys 
for their refection, and it is possible he may aJcl some 
home-made wine to the banquet. Their conversation is 
exceedingly professional; and should they get slightly 
jocose f they retail analoraic^l '^aia.doxes, technical puns 
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breakfast, and when be enters the dissecting-Toom aboqt 
one o'clock, his fellow-students administer to him a pint 
of ale, warmed by the simple process of stirring it with a 
hot pokei, with some Cayenne pepper thrown into it, 
which he is assured will set to rights the irritable mucous 
lining of his stomach. The effect of this remedy is, to 
send him into a sound sleep during the whole of the two 
o'clock anatomical lecture ; and awakened at Its close by 
the applause of the students, he thinks he is still at the 
Cider-cellars, and cries out "Encore l" 



IV. 

OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THE FIRST SEASON PASSES. 

From the period of our last chapter our friend com- 
mences to adopt the attributes of the mature student. His 
notes are taken as before at each lecture he attends, but the 
lecturers are few, and the notes are never fairly transcrib- 
ed ; at the same time they are interspersed with a larger 
proportion of portraits of the lecturer, and other humor- 
ous conceits. He proposes at lunch-time every day that 
he and his companions should " go the odd man for a 
pot ;" and the determination he had formed at his entry 
to the school, of working the last session for all the prizes* 
and going up to the Hall on the Thursday and the College 
on the Friday without grinding, appears somewhat diffi- 
cult of being carried into execution. 

It is at this point of his studies that the student com- 
mences a steady course of imaginary dissection : that is 
to say, he keeps a chimerical account of extremities whose 
minute structure he has deeply investigated (in his head), 
and received in return various sums of money from home 
for the avowed purpose of paying for them. If he really 
has put his name down for any heads and necks or pelvic 
viscera at the commencement of the season, when he had 
imbibed and cherished some lunatic idea " that dissection 
was the sheet-anchor of safety at the College," he be- 
comes a trafficker in human flesh, and disposes of them 
as quickly as he can to any hard-working map who has 
his examination in perspective. 

He now assumes a more independent air« and oTen 
veBtnrea to chalk odd figures on the black board in the 
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delight to carry big lancet-cases, although they have aboai 
as much use for them as a lecturer upon practice of phy- 
sic has for top-boots. 

Thus gradually approaching step by step towards the 
perfection of his state, the new man's first winter-sessioa 
passes ; and it is not unlikely that, at the close of the course, 
he may enter to compete for the anatomical prize, which 
he sometimes gets by stealth, cribbing his answers from 
a tiny manual of knowledge, two inches by one-and-a« 
half in size, which he hides under his blotting-paper. This 
triumph achieved, he devotes the short period which in- 
tervenes before the commencement of the summer bota- 
nical course to various hilarious pastimes ; and as the 
watch and dissecting-case are both gone, he writes the 
following despatch to his governor :— 

LETTER NO. II.— (Copy.) 

My dear Father — You will, I am sure, be delighted 
to learn that I have gained the twenty-ninth honorary 
certificate for proficiency in anatomy, which you will al- 
low is a very high number when I tell you that only thirty 
are given. I have also the satisfaction of informing you 
that the various professors have given me certificates of 
having attended their lectures very diligently during the 
past courses. 

I work very hard, but I need not inform you that, with 
all my economy, I am at some expense for good books 
and instruments. I have purchased Listori's Surgery, 
Anthony Thompson's Materia Medica, Burns and Mer- 
ri man's Midwifery, Graham's Chemistry, Astley Coop- 
er's Dislocations, and Gluain's Anatomy, all of which I 
have read carefully through twice. I also- pay a private 
demonstrator to go over the bones with me of a night ; 
and I have bought a skeleton at Alexandei's — a great 
bargain. This, when I " pass," I think of presenting to 
the museum of the hospital, as I am under great obliga- 
tions to the surgeons. I think a ten-pound note will clear 
my expenses, although I wish to enter to a summer course 
of dissections, and take some lessons in practical chemis* 
try in the laboratories with Professor Carbon, but these I 
will endeavour to pay for out of my own pocket. With 
my best regards to all at home, believe me. 

Your affectionate son, Joseph Mvrr. 
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V. 

OF HIS MATURITY AND LATIN EXAMINATIOW. 

The second season arrives, and our pupil becomes "« 
medical student " in the fullest sense of the word. He 
has an indistinct recollection that there are such things ai 
wards in the hospital as well as in a key or the city, and 
a vague wandering, like the morning's impression of 
the dreams of the preceding night, that in the remote dark 
ages of his career he took some notes upon the various 
lectures, the which have long since been converted into 
pipe-lights or small darts, which, twisted up and propelled 
from between the forefingers of each hand, fly with un- 
erring aim across the theatre at the lecturer's head, the 
slumbering student, or any other object worth aiming at 
^^S\ — ^^ amusing way of beguiling the hour's lecture, and 
^V^only excelled by the sport produced, if he has the good 
luck to sit in a sunbeam, from making a tournament of 
^" Jack-o'-lanthorns " on the ceiling. His locker in the 
lobby of the dissecting-room has long since been devoid 
of apron, sleeves, scalpels, or forceps; but still it is not 
empty. Its contents are composed of three bell-pull 

r bandies, a valuable series of shutter-fastenings, two or 
three broken pipes, a pewter "jgo," (which, if everybody 
had their own, would in all probability belong to Mr. 
^«vans, of Covent Garden Piazza,) some scraps of biscuit, 
and a round knocker, which forcibly recalls a pleasant 
^evening he once spent, with the accompanying anecdotes 
of how he ** b ilked the ^ y^e " at Waterloo Bridge, and 
poor Jones got " jugM " by mistake. 
^^ It must riot, however, be supposed that the student now 
5^negiects visiting the dissecting-room. On the contrary, he 
is unremitting in his attendance, and sometimes the first 
there of a morning, more especially when he has, to use 
lis own expression, been " going it rather fast than other- 
wise " the evening before, and comes to the school very 
early in the morning to have a good wash and refresh 
himself previously to snatching a little of the slumber he 
has forgotten to take during the night, which he enioyf 
very quietly in the injecting^room down stairs, amidst • 
heterogeneous assemblage of pipkinis , subjects, deal coffinSi 
9awdu8t, inflated stomachs, syringes, macerating tubs, and 
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or from any excavation for pipes or paving whicli he may 
have passed in his route from his lodgings. 

The second or middle course of the three winter session! 
which the medical student is compelled to go through, is 
the one in which he most enjoys himself, and indulges in 
those little outbreaks of eccentric mirth which so eminently 
qualify him for his future professional career. During 
the first course he studies from novelty— ^luring the last 
from compulsion; but the middle one passes in unlimited 
sprees and perpetual half-and-half. The only grand pro- 
ject he now undertakes is " going up for his Latin," pro- 
vided he had not courage to do so upon first coming to 
London. For some weeks before this period he is never 
seen without an interlined edition of Celsus and Gregory; 
not that he debars himself from joviality during the time 
of his preparation, but he judiciously combines study with 
amusement — never stirring without his translation in his 
pocket, and even, if he goes to the theatre, beguiling the 
time between the pieces by learning the literal order of a 
new paragraph. Every school possesses circulating 
copies of these works: they have been originally purchased 
in some wild moment of industrious extravagance by a 
new man ; and when he passed, he sold them for five 
shillings to another, who, in turn, disposed of them to a 
third, until they had run nearly all through the school. 
The student grinds away at these until he knows them 
almost by heart, albeit his translation is not the most 
elegant. He reads — ** Sanus homo, a sound man; qui, 
who; et, also; bene valet, -weW is in health; et, and; sum 
spontis, of his own choice ; est, is," &c. This, however, 
is quite sufficient; and, accordingly, one afternoon, in a 
rash moment, he makes up his mind to " go up," Arrived 
at Apothecaries' Hall — a building which he regards with 
a feeling of awe far beyond the Bow-street Police Office-— 
he takes his place amongst the anxious throng, and is at 
last called into a room, where two examiners politely re* 
quest that he will favour them by sitting down at a table 
adorned with severe-looking inkstands, long pens, formal 
sheets of foolscap, and awfully-sized copies of the light 
entertaining works mentioned above. One of the aforesaid 
examiners then takes a pinch of snuffT, coughs* blows his 
nose, points out a paragraph for the student to translatei 
9nd leaves him to do it. He has, with a prudent fore 
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Stout, he throws down the shilling with an expression of 
endearm(int that plainly intimates he does not mean to 
take back the fourpence change out of the pot. Should 
he, however, in the course of his wanderings, go into a 
strange eating-house, where he is not known, and con 
sequently is not paid becoming attention, his revenge is 
called into play, and he gratifies it by the simple act of 
pouring the vinegar into the pepper-castor, and emptying 
the contents of the salt-cellar into the water-bottle before 
he gets up to walk away. 



VI. 

OF THE GRINDEB AND HIS CLASS. 

One fine morning, in the October of the third winter 
session, the student is suddenly struck by the recollection 
that at the end of the course the time will arrive for him 
to be thinking about undergoing the ordeals of the Hall 
and College. Making up his mind, therefore, to begin 
studying in earnest, he becomes a pro tempore member 
of a temperance society, pledging himself to abstain from 
immoderate beer for six months : he also purchases a cof- 
fee-pot, a reading-candlestick, and Steggall's Manual ; 
and then, contriving to accumulate five guineas to pay a 
"grinder," he routs out his old note-books from the bottom 
01 "His^ox, and commences to " read for the Hall." 

Aspirants to honours in law, physic, or divinity, each 
know the value of private cramming — ^a process by which 
their brains are fattened, by abstinence from liquids and 
an increase of dry food, (some of it very dry,) like the 
livers of Strasbourg geese. There are grinders in each 
of these three professional classes ; but the medical teach- 
er is the man of the most varied and eccentric knowledge. 
Not only is he intimately acquainted with the different 
branches required to be studied, but he is also master of 
all their minutiae. In accordance with the taste of thfl 
examiners, he learns and imparts to his class at what de- 
gree of heat water boils in a balbon-^how the anicie of 
commerce, Prussian blue^ is mor« easily and coriectfy 
defined as the F^rrosesquicycamret of the cyanide of Jo 
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ments," says the grinder, " in various proportions. Qire 
me an example, Mr. Jones." 

" Half-and-half is a compound body, composed of the 
two elements, ale and porter, the proportion of the porter 
increasing in an inverse ratio to the respectability of the 
public-house you get it from," replies Mr. Jones. 

The professor smiles, and taking up a PharmacopcBia, 
says, " I see here directions for evaporating certain liquids 
* in a water-bath.' Mr. Newcome, what is the most fami- 
liar instance of a water-bath you are acquainted with ?*' 

"In High Holborn, sir; between Little dueen-street 
and Drury-lane," returns Mr. Newcom*?. 

* " A water-bath means a vessel placed in boiling water, 
Mr. Newcome, to keep it at a certain temperature. If you 
are asked at the Hall for the most familiar instance, tney 
like you to say a carpenter's glue-pot." 

And in like manner the grinding-class proceeds. 



VII. 



OF VARIOUS OTHER DIVERTING MATTERS CONNECTED 

WITH GRINDING. 

From experience we are aware that the invention of 
the useful species of phrenotypics, alluded to in our last 
chapter, does not rest with the grinder alone. We once 
knew a medical student (and many even now at the Lon- 
don hospitals will recollect his name without mentioning 
it), who when he was grinding for the Hall, being natu- 
rally of a melodious and harmonic disposition, conceived 
the idea of learning the whole of his practice of physic by 
setting a description of the diseases to music. He had a 
song of some hundred and twenty verses, which he called 
. •*The Poetry of SteggaJl's Manual ;" and this he put to 
ihe tune of the " Good Old Days of Adam and Eve." 
We deeply lament that we cannot produce the whole of 
this lyrical pathological curiosity. Two verses, however, 
linger on our memory, and these we have written down, 
requesting that they may be said or sung to the air above- 
mentioned, and dedicating them to the gentlemen who axe 
jfoing up next Thursday evening. They relate to the 
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knowledge under difHcuities. The gifted hand who Kh 
ranged this might have turned Cooper's First Lines of 
Surgery into a tragedy; Dr. Copeland's Medical Dio 
tionary into a domestic melodrama, with long interrals 
between the acts ; and the Pharmacopoeia into a light 
one-act farce. It strikes us if the theatres could enter into 
an arrangement with the Borough Hospitals to supply an 
amputation every evening as the finishing coup to an act* 
it would draw immensely when other means failed to at- 
tract. 

The last time we heard this poem was at an harmonic 
meeting of medical students, within twenty shells' length 
of the School dissecting-room. It was truly de- 
lightful to see these young men snatching a few Anacre- 
ontic hours from their harassing professional occupations. 
At the time we heard it, the singer was slightly overcome 
by excitement and tight boots ; and, at length, being pre- 
vailed upon to remove the obnoxious understandings, they 
were passed round the table to be admired, and eventu- 
ally returned to their owner, filled with half-and-half, 
cigar-ashes, broken pipes, bread-crusts, and gin-and-water. 
This was a jocular pleasantry, which only the hilarious 
mind of a medical student could have conceived. 

As the day of examination approaches, the economy of 
our friend undergoes a complete transformation, but in an 
inverse entomological progression-— changing from the 
butterfly into the chrysalis. He is seldom seen at the 
hospitals, dividing the whole of his time between the 
grinder and his lodgings ; taking innumerable notes at 
one place, and endeavouring to decipher them at the 
other. Those who have called upon him at this trying 
period have found him in an old shooting-jacket and slip- 
pers, seated at a table, and surrounded by every book 
that was ever written upon every medical subject that 
was ever discussed, all of which he appears to be reading 
at once — with little pieces of paper strewn all over the 
room, covered with strange hieroglyphics and extraordi- 
nary diagrams of chemical decctn positions. His brain is 
just as full of temporary information as a bad egg is of 
sulphuretted hydrogen; and it is a fortunate provision of 
nature that the dura mater is of a tough fibrous texture- 
were it not for this safeguard, the whole mass would un- 
doubtedly go off at once like a too tightly-rammed rocket* 
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vm. 

OF THE EXAMINATION AT APOTHECARIES' HALL. 

The last task that devolves upon our student before he 
goes up to the Hall is to hunt up his testimonials of atteiui* 
ance to lectures and good moral conduct in his apprentice* 
ship, together with his parochial certificate of age and 
baptism. The first of these is the chief point to obtain; 
the two last he generally writes himself, in the style best 
consonant with his own feelings and the date of his in- 
denture. His "morality ticket" is as follows:-^ 

(Copy.) 
"I hereby certify, that during the period Mr. Joseph 
Muflf served his time with me he especially recommended 
himself to my notice by his studious and attentive habits, 
highly moral and gentlemanly conduct, and excellent dis- 
position. He always availed himself of every opportunity 
to improve his professional knowledge." 

(Signed) 
According to the name on the indenture. 

The certificate of attendance upon lectures is only ob- 
tamed in its most approved state by much clever ma- 
ncBUvring. It is important to bear in mind that a lecturer 
should never be asked, whilst he is loitering about the 
school, for his signature of the student's diligence. Ho 
may then have time to recollect his ignorance of his pupil's 
face at his discourses. He should always be caught flying 
—either immediately before or after his lecture — in order 
that the whole business may be too hurried to admit of 
investigation. In the space left for the degree of attention 
which the student has shown, it is better that he subscribes 
nothing at all than an indifferent report; because, in the 
former case, the student can fill it up to his own satisfaction. 
He usually prefers the phrase — " with unremitting dili- 
gence." 

And having arrived at this important section of our 
Physiology, it behoves us to publish, for the benefit of 
medical students in general, and those about to go up k 
particular, the following 
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All things being arranged to his satisfaction, he deposits 
hk papers under the care of Mr. Sayer, and passes the 
interval before the fatal day much in the same state of 
mind as a condemned criminal. At last Thursday arrives, 
and at a quarter to four, any person who takes the trouble 
to station himself at the corner of Union-street will see 
various groups of three and four young men wending their 
way towards the portals of Apothecaries' Hall, consisting 
of students about to be examined, accompanied by friends 
who come down with them to keep up their spirits. They 
approach the door, and shake hands as they give and re- 
ceive wishes of success. The wicket closes on the candi* 
dates, and their friends adjourn to the " Retail Establish- 
ment" opposite, to go the odd man and pledge their 
anxious companions in dissector's diet-drink — vulgo, half- 
and half. 

Leaving them to their libations, we follow our old friend 
Mr. Joseph Muff. He crosses the paved court-yard with 
the air of a man who had lost half-a-crown and found a 
halfpenny ; and through the windows sees the assistants 
dispensing plums, pepper, and prescriptions, with provoking 
indifference. Turning to the left, he ascends a solemn- 
looking staircase, adorned with severe black figures in 
niches, who support lamps. On the top of the staircase 
he enters a room, wherein the partners of his misery are 
collected. It is a long narrow apartment, commonly known 
as *' the funking-room," ornamented with a savage-looking 
fireplace at one end, and a huge surly chest at the other; 
with gloomy presses against the walls, containing dry 
mouldy books in harsh, repulsive bindings. The windows 
look into the court; and the glass is scored by diamond 
rings, and the shutters pencilled with names and sentences, 
which Mr. Muff regards with feelings similar to those he 
would experience in contemplating the inscriptions on the 
wails of a condemned cell. The very chairs in the room 
look overbearing and unpleasant; and the whole locality is 
invested with an overallishness of unanswerable questions 
and intricate botheration. Some of the students are march- 
mg up and down the room in feverish restlessness; others* 
arm in arm, are v^orrying each other to death with ques- 
tions ; and the rest are grinding away to the last miouto al 
a manual, or trying to write minute atomic numbeic 
their thumb-nail. 



II 
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the above space of time, his good getiius prevails, and he 
is told he may retire. Oh ! the pleasure with which he 
re-enters the funking-room — that nice, long, pleasant room, 
with its cheerful fireplace and good substantial book-cases, 
and valuable books, and excellent old-fashioned furniture ; 
and the capital tea which the worshipful company allows 

Thim — never was meal so exquisitely relished. He has 
passed the Hall! won't he have a flare-up^ to-night ! — ^that's 
^^jp>-all. 

As soon as all the candidates have passed, their certifi- 
cates are given them, upon payment of various sovereigns, 
and they are let out. The first great rush takes place to 
the " retail establishment" over the way, where all their 
friends are assembled — ^Messrs. Jones, Rapp, Manhug, 
&c. A pot of " Hospital M edoc" is consumed by each 
of the thirsty candidates, and oflfthey go, jumping Jim Crow 
down Union-street, and swaggering along the pavement 
six abreast, as they sing several extempore variations of 
their own upon a glee which details divers peculiarities in 
the economy of certain small pigs, pleasantly enlivened by 
grunts and whistles, and the occasional asseveration of the 
singers that their paternal parent was a man of less than 
ordinary stature. This insensibly changes into "Willy 
SN^^brewed a Peck of Malt," and finally settles down into 
" Nix my Dolly," appropriately danced and chorussed, 
until a policeman, who has no music in his soul, stops their 
harmony, but threatens to take them into charge if they 
do not bring their promenade concert to a close. 

Arrived at their lodgings, the party throw offall restraint. 
The table is soon covered with beer, spirits, screws , hot 
water, and pipes ; and the company take oflT tneir coats, 
unbutton their stocks, and proceed to conviviality. Mr. 
Muff, who is in the chair, sings the first song, which in- 
forms his friends that the glasses sparkle on the board and 
the wino is ruby bright, in allusion to the pewter-pots and 
half-and-half. Having finished, Mr. Muff calls upon Mr. 
Jones, who sings a ballad, not altogether perhaps of thb 
same class you would hear at an evening party in Belgrave- 
square, but still of infinite humour, which is applauded 
upon the table to a degree that flirps all the beer out of 
the pots, with which Mr. Rapp draws portraits and humor 
ous conceits upon the table with his finger. Mr* Manhug 
18 then, called upon, and siik^ 
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THE STUDENT'S ALPHABET. 

Oh, A was an Artery, fiU'd with injection ; 
And B was a Brick, never caught at dissection* 
C were some Chemicals — Hthium and borax; 
And D was a Diaphragm, flooring the thorax. 
Chorus {taken m short'hand ivitk mintUe accuracy^ 

Fol de rol lol, 
Tol de rol lay, 
Fol de rol, tol de rol, tol de rol, lay. 

E was an Embryo in a glass case ; 
And F a Foramen, that pierced the skull's base. 
G was a Grinder, who sharpened the fools ; 
And H means the Half-and-half drunk at the schO(& 

Fol de rol lol, &c. 

I was some Iodine, made of sea-weed. 
J was a Jolly Cock, not used to read. 
K was some Kreosote, much over-rated; 
And L were the Lies which about it were stat^ecL 

Fol de rol lol, &c. 

M was a muscle— <old, flabby, and red; 
And N was a Nerve, like a bit of white thread. 
O was some Opium, a fool chose to take ; 
And P were the Pins used to keep him awake. 

Fol de rol lol, &c. 

Q were the Quacks, who cure stammer and squiai, 
R was a Raw from a bum, wrapp'd in lint. 
S was a Scalpel, to eat bread and cheese ; 
And T was a Tourniquet, vessels to squeeze. 

Fol de rol lol, &c. 

U waus the Unciform bone of the wrist 

V was the Vein which a blunt lancet miss'd. 
W was wax, from a syringe that flow'd. 

X, the Xaminers, who may be blow'd! 

Fol de rol lol, &c. 

Y stands for You all, with best wishes sincere; 
And Z for the Zanies who never touch beer. 
So weVe got to the end, not forgetting a letter; 
And those who dont like it may grind up a better. 

Fol de rol lol, &c. 

This song is vociferously cheered, except hy Mr. Rapp, 
who during its execution has been engaored in making: an 
elaborate piece of basket-work out of vvood;'n pipe-lights, 
which having arranged to his satisfaction, he sends scud- 
ding at the chairman's head. The harmony proceeds, and 
with it the desire to assist in it, until they all sing different 
airs at •nee ; and the lodger above, who hsA "^^V^ ^^^^»»^ 
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Toured to get to sleep for the last three hours, gms up 
the attempt as hopeless, when he hears Mr. Maohug called 
upon for the sixth time to do the cat and dog, saw the bit 
of wood, imitate Macready,.sing his own version of *'Lur 
ii-e-ty," and accompany it with his elbows on the table. 

The first symptom of approaching cerebral excitement 
from the action of liquid stimulants is perceived in Mr. 
Muff himself, who tries to cut some cold meat with the 
snuffers. Mr. Simpson also, a new man, who is looking 
very pale, rather overcome with the effects of his ele- 
mentary screw in a first essay to perpetrate a pipe, peti- 
tions for the window to be let down, that the smoke, which 
you might divide with a knife, may escape more readily. 
This proposition is unanimously negatived, until Mr. 
Jones, who is tilting his chair back, produces the desired 
effect by overbalancing himself in the middle of a comic 
medley, and causing a compound, comminuted, and irredu- 
cible fracture of three panes of glass by tumbling through 
them. Hereat, the harmony experiencing a temporary 
check, and all the half-and-half having disappeared, Mr. 
Muff finds there is no great probability of getting any 
more, as the servant who attends upon the seven different 
lodgers has long since retired to rest in the turn-down 
bedstead of the back kitchen. An adjournment is there- 
fore determined upon ; and, collecting their hats and coats 
as they best may, the whole party tumble out into the 
streets at two o'clock in the morning. 

•* Whiz-z-z-z-z-t!" shouts Mr. Manhug, as they emerge 
into the cool^air, in accents which only Wieland could 
excel ; " there goes a cat !" Upon the information a volley 
of hats follow the scared animal, none of which go within 
ten yards of it, except Mr. Rapp's, who, taking a bold 
aim, flings his own gossamer down the area, over the 
railings, as the cat jumps between them on to the water- 
butt, which is always her first leap in a hurried retreat. 
Whereupon Mr. Rapp goes and rings the house-bell, that 
the domestics may return his property; but not receiving 
an answer, and being assured of the absence of a police- 
man, he pulls the handle out as far as it will coi^e, breaks 
it off, and puts it in his pocket. After this they run about 
the streets, indulging in the usual buoyant recreations that 
innocent and happy minds so situated delight to followi 
And are eventually separated by their flight •from tbi 
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Muff is — ^it is impossible to form the least idea ; he may 
probably speak for himself. 

The reader will now please to shift the time and place 
to two o'clock, p. M., in the dissecting-room, which is fall 
of students, comprising three we have just spoken of, 
except Mr. Simpson. A message has been received that 
the anatomical teacher is unavoidably detained at an im* 
portant case in private practice, and cannot meet his class 
to-day. Hereupon there is much rejoicing amongst the 
pupils, who gather in a large semicircle round the fire- 
place, and devise various amusing methods of passing 
the time. Some are for subscribing to buy a set of foar- 
corners to be played in the museum when the teachers 
are not there, and kept out of sight in an old coffin when 
they are not wanted. Others vote for getting up six- 
penny sweepstakes, and raffling for them with dice— the 
winner of each to stand a pot out of his gains, and add 
to the goodly array of empty pewters which already grace 
the mantelpiece in bright order, with the exception of 
two irregulars, one of which Mr. Rapp has squeezed flat 
to show the power of his hand ; and in the bottom of the 
other Mr. Manhug has bored a foramen with a red hot 
poker in a laudable attempt to warm the heavy that it con- 
tained. Two or three think they had better adjourn to 
the nearest slate table and play a grand pool ; and some 
more vote for tapping the preparations in the museum, 
and making the porter of the dissecting-room intoxicated 
with the grog manufactured from the proof spirit. The 
various arguments are, however, cut short by the entrance 
of Mr. Muff, who rushes into the room, followed by Mr. 
Simpson, and throwing off his Mackintosh cape, pitches a 
large fluttering mass of feathers into the middle of the 
circle. 

" Halloo, Muff! how are you, my bean — what's up?" 
is the general exclamation. 

" Oh, here's a lark !" is all Mr. Muff's reply. 

♦* Lark !" cries Mr. Rapp ; " you're drunk, Muff — ^yoa 
don't mean to call that a lark '" 

" It's a beautiful patriarchal old hen," returns Mr. Muff, 
** that I bottled, as she was meandering down the mews i 
and now I vote we have her for lunch. Who's ffamelo 
kill her ?" 

Various plans aie immediately suggested, including 
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hen is put down to roast, presenting the most extraova 
nary specimen of trussing upon record. Mr. Jone8 un 
dertakes to buy some butter at a shop behind the hospi* 
tal ; and Mr. Manhug, not being able to procure any flour, 
gets some starch from the cabinet of the lecturer on Ma- 
teria Medica, and powders it in a mortar which he bor- 
rows from the laboratory. 

"To revert to cats," observes Mr. Manhug, as he sets 
himself before the fire to superintend the cooking ; " it 
strikes me we could contrive no end to fun if we each 
agreed to bring some here one day in carpet-bags. We 
could drive in plenty of dogs, and cocks, and hens, out of 
the back streets, and then let them all loose together ia 
the dissecting-room." 

" With a sprinkling of rats and ferrets," adds Mr. Rapp 
" I know a man who can let us have as many as we want. 
Tbe skrimmage would be immense, only I shouldn't 
much care to stay and see it." 

" Oh, that's nothing," replies Mr. Muff. " Of courset 
we must get on the roof and look at it through the sky- 
lights. You may depend upon it, it would be the finest 
card we ever played." 

How gratifying to every philanthropist must be these 
proofs of the elasticity of mind peculiar to a Medical Stu- 
dent ! Surrounded by scenes of the most impressive and 
deplorable nature — in ponstant association with death, and 
contact with disease — his noble spirit, in the ardour of his 
search after professional information, still retains its buoy- 
ancy and freshness ; and he wreaths with roses the hours 
which he passes in the dissecting-room, although the 
world in general looks upon it as a rather unlikely local- 
ity for those flowers to shed their perfume over! 

" By the way, Muflf, where did you get to last night after 
we all cut ?" inquires Mr. Rapp. 

'* Why, that's what I am rather anxious to find out 
myself," replies Mr. Muflf*; "but I think I can collect tole- 
rably good reminiscences of my travels." 

" Tell us all about it, then," cry three or four. 

" With pleasure — only let's have in a little more beer; 
for the heat of the fire in cooking produces rather Um 
rapid an evaporation of fluids from the surface of th« 
body." 

" Oh, blow your physiology !'* says Rapp. •• Yqb 
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get into a row near the Adelphi. Eire away, Muff-* 
where did you go?" 

"Right up a court to Maiden-lane, in the hope of bolt- 
ing into the Cider-cellars. But they were all shut up, and 
the fire out in the kitchen, so I ran on through a lot of 
alleys and back-slums, until I got somewhere in St. Giles's^ 
imd here I took a cab." 

" Why, you had'nt got an atom of tin when you left us," 
says Mr. Manhug. 

»* Devil a bit did that signify. You know I only took 
the cab — I'd nothing at all to do with the driver; he was 
all right in the gin-shop near the stand, I suppose. I got 
on the box, and drove about for my own diversion — I don't 
exactly know where ; but I couldn't leave the cab, as 
there was always a crusher in the way when I stopped. 
At last I found myself at the large gate of New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn, so I knocked until the porter opened it, and 
drove in as straight as I could. When I got to the corner 
of the square, by No. 7, 1 pulled up, and, tumbling off my 
perch, walked quietly along to the Portugal-street wicket. 
Here the other porter let me out, and I found myself in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields." 

" And what became of the cab ?" asks Mr. Jones. 

" How should I know ? — ^it was no affair of mine. I 
dare say the horse made it right ; it didn't matter to him 
whether he was standing in St. Giles's or Lincoln's InOt 
only the last was the most respectable." 

'* I don't see that," says Mr. Manhug, refilling his pipe. 

" Why, all the thieves in London live in St. Giles's." 

" Well, and who live in Lincoln's Inn ?" 

"Pshaw! that's all worn out," continues Mr. Muff. "I 
got to the College of Surgeons, and had a good mind to 
scud some oyster shells through the windows, only there 
were several people about — fellows coming home to cham- 
bers, and the like ; so I pattered on until I found myself 
in Drury-lane close to a coffee-shop that was open. There 
I saw such a jolly row !" 

Mr. Muff utters this last sentence in the same ecstatic 
accents of admiration with which we speak of a lovely 
woman or a magnificent view. 

** What was it about?" eagerly demanded the rest of the 
circle. 

*^ Why, just as 1 got \u, a getillem^n of a yivacions ton 
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especial chargs to make against me, and the old bird be- 
hind the partition said I might go about my business; bat> 
as ill luck would have it, another of the unboiled ones re- 
cognised me as one of the party who had upset the wooden 
blocks — he knew me again by my d— d Taglioni." 
" And what did they do to you ?" 
*' Marched me across the yard and locked me np; 
when, to my great consolation in my affliction, I found 
Simpson, crying and twisting up his pocket-handkerchief^ 
as if he was wringing it ; and hoping his friends woold 
not hear of his disgrace through the 7\'mea." 

" What a love you are, Simpson !" observes Mr. Jones 
patronisingly. " Why, how the deuse could they, if you 
gave a proper name ? I hope you called yourself James 
Edwards." 

Mr. Simpson blushes, blows his nose, mutters some- 
thing about his card-case and telling an untruth, which 
• excites much merriment ; and Mr. MufT proceeds : — 

^/f^J^t '* '^^^ beak wasn't such a bad fellow after all, when we 
^^ went up in the morning. I said I was ashamed to confess 
we were both disgracefully intoxicated, and that I would 
take great care nothing of the same humiliatinfif nature 
should occur again; whereupon we were fined twelve 
p^'WL pots each, and I tossed sudden death with Simpson wh*ch 
jL||| should pay both. He lost and paid down the dibs . We 
^3 came away, and here we are." 

The mirth proceeds, and, ere long, gives place to hai^ 
mony; and when the cookery is finished, the bird is 
speedily converted into an anatomical preparation, — albeit 
her interarticular cartilages are somewhat tough, and her 
lateral ligaments apparently composed of a substance be- 
tween leather and caoutchouc. As afternoon advances, 
the porter of the dissecting-room finds them performing an 
incantation dance round Mr. Muff, who, seated on a stool 
placed upon two of the tressels, is rattling some halfpence 
in a skull, accompanied by Mr. Rapp, who is performing 
a difficult concerto on an extempore instrument of his own 
invention, composed o^ the Scotchman's hat, who is still 
grinding in the Museum, and the identical thigh-bone that 
assisted to hang Mr. Mufif's patriarchal old hen 1 
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the simile, which altogether is aa apt one. *• Dii yoa 
ever see a case of bad cataract ?" 

" Yes, sir, ever-so-long ago — ^the Cataract of theOanges 
at Astley's. I went to the gallery, and had a mill with—" 

'♦There, we don't want particulars," interrupts the 
grinder ; " but I would recommend you to mind your 
eyes, especially if you get under Guthrie. Mr. MuS^ 
how do you define an ulcer ?" 

" The establishment of a raw," replies Mr. Muff. 

" Tit ! tit ! tit !" continues the teacher, with an expres- 
sion of pity. '' Mr. Simpson, perhaps you can tell Mr. 
Muff what an ulcer is?" 

" An abrasion of the cuticle produced by its own ab- 
sorption," answers Mr. Simpson, all in a breath. 

'' Well, I maintain its easier to say a raw than all that," 
observes Mr. Muff. 

"Pray, silence. Mr. Manhug, have you ever been 
sent for to a bad incised wound ?" 

'' Yes, sir, when I w£is an apprentice : a man using a 
chopper cut off his hand." 

'* And what did you do ?' 

" Cut off myself for the governor, like a two-year old." 

** But now you have no governor, what plan would you 
pursue in a similar case ?" 

" Sond for the nearest doctor— -call him in." 

'* Yes, yes, but suppose he wouldn't come?" 

"Call him out, sir." 

"Pshaw! you are all quite children," exclaims the 
teacher. '' Mr. Simpson, of what is bone chemically com- 
posed ?" 

" Of earthy matter, or phosphate of lime, and animal 
matter, or gelatine J*^ 

" Very good, Mr. Simpson. I suppose you don't know 
a great deal about bones, Mr. Rapp ?" 

" Not much, sir. I haven't been a great deal in that 
line. They give a penny for three pounds in Clare 
Market. That's what I call popular osteology." 

" Gelatine enters largely into the animal fibres," says 
the leader, gravely. " Parchment, or skin, contains aa 
important quantity, and is used by cheap pastry-cooks to 
make jellies." 

" Well, I've heard of eating your worcU^*^ says Mr 
Rapp, " but never your deeds.'' 



» 
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reverence with which we regard the rains of a by-gont 
edifice, as bricks who were. 



Our task is finished. We have traced Mr. Muflf, from 
the new man through the almost entomological stages of 
his being, to his perfect state ; and we take our farewell 
of him as the " general practitioner." In our Physiok)gy 
we have endeavoured to show the medical student as he 
actually exists — his reckless gayety, his wild frolics, his 
open disposition. That he is careless and dissipated we 
admit, but these attributes end with his pupilage ; did 
they not do so spontaneously, the up-hill struggles and 
hardfy-earned income of his laborious future career would, 
to use his own terms, " soon knock it all out of him ;" al- 
though, in the after-waste of years, he looks back upon 
his student's revelries with an occasional return of old 
feelings, not unmixed, however, with a passing reflectioD 
upon the lamentable inefficacy of the present course of 
medical education pursued at our schools and hospitals, to 
fit a man for future practice. 

We have endeavoured in our sketches so to frame them, 
that the general reader might not be perplexed by techni- 
cal or local allusions, whilst the students of London saw 
they were the work of one who had lived amongst them. 
And if in some places we have strayed from the strict 
boundaries of perfect refinement, yet we trust the dehcacy 
of our most sensitive reader has received no wound. We 
have discarded our joke rather than lose our propriety; 
and we have been pleased at knowing that in more than 
one family circle our Physiology has, now and then, 
raised a smile on the lips of the fair girls, whose brothers 
were following the same path we have travelled over at 
the hospitals. 

We hope with the new year to have once more the 
gratification of meeting our friends. Until then, with a 
hand oflfered in warm fellowship, — not only to those com- 
posing the class he once belonged to, but to all who have 
been pleased to bestow a few minutes weekly upon kil 
chapters,— -the Medical Student takes his leare. 
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XIII. 

4 LETTER FROM AN OLD FRIEND, SHOWING HOW HE IS 

GETTING ON. 

My dear Punch, Clodpole, Dec, 23, 1841. 

Here I am, you see, keeping Christmas, and having no 
end of fun amongst the jolly, innocent grubs that vegetate 
in these rural districts. All I regret is that you are not 
here. I would give a ten-pound note to see you, if I had 
it;— I would, indeed — so help me several strong men and 
a steam-engine ! 

We had a great night in London before I started, only 
I got rascally screwed: not exactly sewed up, you know, 
but hit under the wing, so that I could not very well fly. 
I managed to break the window on the third-floor landing 
of my lodgings, and let my water-jug fall slap through the 
wash-hand basin upon a looking-glass that was lying face 
upwards underneath; but as I was ofl* early in the morn- 
ing it did not signify. 

The people down here are a queer lot ; but I have hunted 
up two or three jolly cocks, and we contrive to keep the 
place alive between us. Of course, all the knockers came 
off the first night I arrived, and to-morrow we are going 
to climb out upon th^ roof of my abode, and make a tour 
along the tops of the neighbouring houses, putting turfs 
on the tops of all the practicable chimneys. Jack Randall 
— such a jolly chick ! you must be introduced to him— 
has promised to tie a cord across the pavement at the 
corner, from the lamp-post to a door-scraper ; and we have 
made a careful estimate that, out of every half-dozen 
people who pass, six will fall down, four cut their faces 
more or less arterially, and two contuse their foreheads. 
I, you may imagine, shall wait at home all the evening 
for the crippled ones, and Jack is to go halves in what I 
get for plastering them up. We may be so lucky as to 
procure a case of concussion — who knows ? Jack is a 
real friend : he cannot be of much use to me in the way 
of recommendation, because the people here think he is a 
little wild ; but as far as seriously injuring the parishioners 
ffoes, he declares he will lose no chance. He says hs 
Knows some gipsies on the common who have got scarlet- 
fever in their tent ; and he is going to give them half-a- 
erown if they can bring it into the village, to lie ^tvid. ml^^ti 

12 
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the breaking out of the first undoubted case. This nill 
fag the Union doctor to death, who is my chief opponent, 
and I shall come in for some of the private patients. 

My surgery is not very well stocked at present, but I 
shall write to Ansell and Hawke after Christmas. I have 

fot a pickle-bottle full of liquorice-powder, which has 
rought me in a good deal already, and assisted to perform 
several wonderful cures. I administer it in powders, two 
drachms in six, to be taken morning, noon, and night ; and 
it appears to be a valuable medicine for young practition- 
ers, as you may give a large dose, without producing any 
very serious effects. Somebody was insane enough to 
send to me the other night for a pill and draught ; and if 
Jack Randall had not been there, I should have been regu- 
larly stumped, having nothing but Epsom salts. He cut 
a glorious calomel pill out of pipeclay, and then we con- 
cocted a black-draught of salts and bottled stout, with a 
little patent boot-polish. Next day, the patient finding 
himself worse, sent for me, and I am trying the exhibition 
of linseed-meal and rose-pink in small doses, under which 
treatment he is gradually recovering. It has since struck 
me that a minute portion of sulphuric acid enters into the 
composition of the polish, possibly causing the indisposition 
which he describes " as if he was tied all up in a double- 
knot, and pulled tight." 

1 nave hacLone case of fracture in the leg of Mrs. Pinkey's 
Italian greyhound, which Jack threw a flower-pot at in 
the dark the other night. I tied it up in two splints cut 
out of a clothes-peg in a manner which I stated to be the 
most popular at the Hotel Dieu at Paris; and the old girl 
was so pleased that she has asked me to keep Christmas- 
day at her house, where she bums the Yule log, makes a 
bowl of wassail, and all manner of games. We are going 
to bore a hole in the Yule log with an old trephine, and 
ram it chuck-fuU of gunpowder; and Jack's little brother 
is to catch six or seven frogs, under pain of a severe lick- 
ing, which are to be put into one of the vegetable dishes. 
The old gin has her two nieces home for the holidays- 
devilish handsome, larky girls — so we have determined to 
take some mistletoe, and give a practical demonstration of 
the action of the orbicularis oris and levafores labisR m- 

ferioris et inferioris. If either of them have got any tin^ 
shall try and get all right with them ; but if the bradg 
don't flourish I ihall leave \x Bioiie^iicst ^^i£« is juaTlEe 
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k-piston : he has never tried the instrument, but he says 
he is sure he can play it, as it looks remarkably easy 
hanging up in the windows of the music-shops. He thinks 
one might drill the children and get up the Macbeth music. 

It is turning very cold to-night, and I think will turn to 
a frost. Jack has thrown some water on the pavement 
before my door ; and should it freeze, I have given strict 
orders to my old housekeeper not to strew any ashes, or 
sand, or sawdust, or any similar rubbish about. People's 
bones are very brittle in frosty weather, and this may bring 
a job. I hope it will. 

If, in your London rambles, as you seem to be every- 
where at once, you pitch upon Manhug, Rapp, or Jones, 
ffive my love to them, and tell them to keep their powder 
dry, and not to think of practising in the countay, which 
is after all a species of social suicide. And with the best 
compliments of the season to yourself, and "through the 
medium of the columns of your valuable journal " to your 
readers, believe me to remain, 

My dear old beau, yours very considerably, 

Joseph Muff. 



XIV. 



A FEW LINES FROM MR. JOSEPH MUFF. 

Clodpole, Feb. 20, 1842. 
My dear old Punch, 

It is now two months since I last wrote to you, so I 
thought you would not object to see what I have been 
about. I know you take an interest in all my proceed- 
ings. 

1 got my sur(Tery a little into order soon after Christ- 
mas, and hung up a lamp at my door : such a stunner— 
with red and blue shades, and a pestle and mortar on the 
top. The very first evening I put it up, Jack Randall 
took it down again, and carried it on to the railroad, where 
It stopped the down mail-train, the engineer mistaking 
the red bull's-eye for the signal at the station. Jack's a 
splendid chick, but a little too larky. He fills my leech 
jar with tadpoles and water-efts ; and the follows he brings 
to see me have walked into all my Spanish liquorice and 
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CURIOSITIES 

OF 

MEDICAL EXPERIENCE, 



I. 

Since our last despatches received overland from Clod- 
pole, and bearing- date March 2, 1842, we learn that our old 
friend Mr. Joseph Muff has at length got his surgery tole- 
rably in order. The majority of the bottles and jars lite- 
rally contain what they profess by their labels ; we may 
except the one inscribed Aqua JDistilL, which is fillea 
with Hodges' best. A carboy ticketed Syrup. Fapav 
yields some very fine home-brewed ale upon drawing the 
cork ; and, as the surgery is cooler than the parlour closet, 
he keeps his fresh butter in the jar assigned to Cerafum 
cetacei. He has, moreover, invested twelve shillings in 
six dozen phials, a gross of corks, two quires of outside 
demy, and a ball of red string. In fact, he wants nothing 
now but patients. 

As he has nothing to do, he has taken Jack Randall to 
live with him as an assistant, and finds him very useful in 
dispelling the ennui naturally attendant upon waiting for 
practice, by his diverting and eccentric flights of hilarity. 
His inventive genius has procured Mr. Muff the best haul 
of victims he has had since he commenced business. He 
crawled out of his garret window along the gutter to the 
roof of the adjoining house a few evenings ago, and tied 
down the ball of the cistern with some packthread, in 
consequence of which the water overflowed in the night 
and percolated all the ceilings of the upper rooms, provi- 
dentially dripping exactly over the beds of some of the 
inmates. This has given rise to one intermittent fever, 
and three capital cases of rheamatisni, which he is in 
bopea may cvenluaUy i^io^e cYac^^xc. He is at present 
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Our two friends employ their leisure hours,, which 
amount to twent\-three and a half out of the twenty-four, 
in smoking birdseye and teUing various anecdotes con- 
nected with their past career. As these legends furnish 
much valuable information relative to the state of existing 
medical concerns, we have, by reason of our intimacy with 
Mr. Muff, procured notes of their conversations. These 
we intend to present weekly, until our readers are tired of 
them, or our file is exhausted. We shall adopt the narra- 
tive style, and avail ourselves of such illustrations as may 
tend to throw additional interest over our sketches. And 
taking an old friend by the hand, we begin by a faint at- 
tempt to describe 

MR. RAPP'S FAREWELL FEAST. 

Next to imprisonment for debt there are few positions 
in life more cheerfully exhilarating than that of house-sur- 
geon to a hospital ; especially if it be one where " acci- 
dents are received night and day without letters of recom- 
mendation." Constantly surrounded by scenes of the 
most pleasant and mirth-inspiring description ; breathing 
the purest atmosphere in the world; revelling at lunch 
upon hospital cheese, which is a relish apparently pre- 
pared, with the nicest culinary art, from bees-wax, yellow 
soap, and doubtful eggs ; faring sumptuously withal every 
day at the board-room dinner-table, -in company with the 
matron, house-apothecary, secretary, and other choice spi- 
rits, who delight in the sunshine of humour or wit<5 and 
never depressed by the wearisome monotony of lying in bed 
all night long, his existence is, indeed, enviable. So thought 
Mr. Rapp ; who having been house-surgeon to the St. 
Tourniquet's Hospital for one year, evinced his gratitude 
at the close of his duties, by inviting some of his friends to 
an extensive spread. Medical students are not in the 
habit of refusing invitations, (more especially, if there is 
a faint hope thro\\Ti out of unlimited half-and-half, inex- 
haustible tobacco-jars, or uncounted pipes,) and accord- 
ingly some sixteen or eighteen accepted, including the 
majority of our old acquaintances. The immortal Muff 
himself left all his patients to his ** assistant," and, havin^r 
locked up the croton oil and prussic acid for fear of acci- 
dent9, and provided Randall with a quart of black draught 
wad a screw of parochial pilk> cam.e up from Clodpole by 
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II. 

MR. RAPp's FAREWELL rEAST.-— (Continued.) 

Nine o'clock was the time named for supper ; and, wn» 
like the false appointments of worldly society, as the hos- 
pital clock chimed that hour, every man had assembled. 
The appearance of the room was most imposing. The long 
table had been brought up from the board-room, and was 
lighted by four mould-candles, inserted respectively in a 
plated, brass, japanned, and flat tin candlestick, whilst an 
elegant epergne graced the centre of the table, formed by 
a round galvanic battery full of celery. The whole de- 
rived additional beauty from the circumstance of no two 
articles of glass or crockery being alike ; whilst before the 
gentleman upon whom the task devolved of carving the 
six baked fowls was placed a double-edged catlin and a 
metocarpal saw — the technical names of two instruments 
which would be of great service in the event of the poultry 
turning out tough or ligamentous. The old skeleton, that 
generally hung down with a balance-weight from the 
roof of the theatre, was also brought up and placed in a 
classical attitude on the small table behind the " vice ;" and 
the base of a skull, presumed to be the same from which 
all the house-surgeons ever since the dark ages ground up 
the foramina, formed an appropriate and professional to- 
bacco-box, proving that medical students, in their most 
idle moments, never lose sight of their studies. 

We will not describe the actual feeding. It will simply 
be necessary to state that the dissections of the glutaei b(h 
vis (vtdgo rump-steaks) were carried on with praiseworthy 
application, and that the fowls were speedily converted into 
anatomical preparations. The guests evinced indefatigable 
perseverance in perpetually taking wine with each other; 
and Coke, the porter, who waited, showed his knowledge 
of his business, by continually walking round the table, 
filling every glass he saw empty with half-and-half, from 
a can which somewhat resembled a two-gallon water-pot 
without a spout. 

At length, when the appetites were appeased and the 
things removed, the real business of the evening Gom- 
menced. 

"Gentlemen," said Mr Rapp, "I have the pleasure of 
informing you that there is nothing in the wards over ooi 
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Wanted a gentleman, fitted to fill 
The tooth of a patient, with gold leaf and skii^ 
Who can walk like a postman, nor ever feel ill. 
Nor beyond seven minutes expect to sit still, 
But always be making draught, mixture, or pill. 
And post every ledger, and write every bill, 
And sleep in a garret, small, dreary, and chill. 
And succumb to a country practitioner's will. 

Who is most particularly genteel. 

«* That's all, gentlemen," said Mr. Manhug, thinking it 
was time for the applause to begin, as he made an inclina* 
tion of his head, intended half for a bow to his auditors^ 
and half to bring his head into his wine-glass — ^it being a 
fixed rule at all convivial parties, that a person, having 
sung, should immediately on the concAision of his indis- 
cretion make a pretence of drinking, which implies that 
there is no more to come. This is a wholesome practice, 
as nothing is more awkward than to thank one for a song, 
when only two out of the five verses have been got through. 

Mr. Manhug's lyrical attempt was applauded to a de- 
gree which caused a short divertisement of candlesticks 
and tumblers, and woke seven patients in the next ward. 
The sentiment which followed was an expression of regret 
that the earthquake did not take place immediately under 
Apothecaries' Hall on an examination night; and then the 
chairman, after the manner of the gentleman who does the 
bass before the looking-glass at Evans's, knocked on the 
table, and said, "Gentlemen, I have to call your attention 
to a song from Mr. Jones." 

Mr. Jones readily complied, and somewhat pluming 
himself on his voice, commenced informing the company 
that the glasses sparkled on the board (" room-table," 
added sotto voco by Mr. Rapp), and that the reign of 
pleasure had begun — finishing by a threat to drown some 
imaginary intruder in a bowl if he dared to make his ap* 
pearance. The great point of the song was the execution 
of the " bowl." The nearest idea we can give the readei 
of its deliverance is to beg he will separate the word in 
bo and ole, and put three distinct o's between them, each 
one lower than the other, until the last appeared to ema- 
nate from some organised ophicleide fixed in the pit of the 
stomach. The song appeared very popular and admitted 
of a general chorus, which swelled as it proceeded, until 
one of the night-nurses put her head into the door, and 
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ildly hinted that the sciatica case in No. 12 did not ap« 
pear to enter equally into the hilarity of the song-, but was 
lying awake, and grumbling ; at which Mr. Rapp felt ex- 
ceedingly indignant, having imagined that he had per- 
fectly provided against any such occurrence, by administer 
ing an extra ten minims of Tr. Spir. in the night draught 
of No. 12. 

By degrees the company attained a high state of convi- 
viality. Mr. Jones did the " cats," and imitated Macrea- 
dy ; Mr. Manhug sawed the piece of wood ; and Mr. 
Muff sang an extempore song, which sent the new man 
into a state of astonished paralysis, and very much 
amused everybody else. This was the style of 

MR. MUFF'S EXTEMPORE. 
AiB. — " There is nae luck about the hoitseJ* 

The gent who sits upon my left 

Hath stock around his throat, 
His trousers they are black, and the 

Same colour is his coat. 
He weareth broach, but if I have 

On breeding good encroached 
Fm really very sorry that 

I have the subject broached. 

Tol lol de lol, tol liddle lol, dec 

There is a gent I now behold 

A drinking of his wine, 
He is a regular jolly cove 

And that — that — (I beg your pardon gentlemen) — 
{Cries of" Try 'back," " Never mind, oldfeUow" " Go aJicad" ^c.) 
He is a regular jolly cove 
And — Cpon my word Vm hard up)— 
And is a friend of mine. 
Z/md chorus of charitable stttdents. 

Tol lol de lol, tol liddle lol, &c. 

"Bravo! Muff; famous! capital! you never did it 
better," resounded from various mouths as our friend 
concluded. 

" Now, Mr. Newcome, what's your opinion of the an- 
cient Greeks ?" said Manhug briskly. 

Mr. Newcome started as if he was shot, and replied, 
" Upon my word, Mr. Manhug,- 1 hardly know. I've 
never thought about them." 

** Well, then, sing a song." 

Mr« Newcome blushed exceediagly, and said he really 
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would if he could, but he never knew one, or ebe hs 

should be most happy. 

** Oh, humbug !" continued Manhug ; " come^ fire 
away ; something mentisental, if you don't know a comic 
one." 

After intense confusion, Mr. Newcome was prevailed 
upon to murmur " Gaily the troubadour ;" which was 
rendered additionally arousing by Mr. Muff always shout- 
ing *« Singing from Palestine" everywhere but in the right 
place. 

" There, that '11 do, Newcome," cried Mr. Jones, who 
was evidently a little hazy, at the end of the second verse. 
" We know all the rest ; it's as stale as a Monday ban, 
and much more filling at the price." 

Thus burked , Mr. Newcome relapsed into silence, and 
after several more songs and pleasantries, Mr. Rapp voted 
an adjournment to Evans's in several cabs. Who went 
with him, and how they fared, remains to be told in the 
next number. 



III. 

THE DESTINIES OF MK. RAPP's GUESTS. 

Regular dramatists, in writing plays, appear to bear in 
view the various adventures of certain parties, who are 
separated during the progress of the plot, and eventually 
brought together again at the conclusion. So must we 
frame the present section of our experiences ; for as all the 
visitors did not adopt the same course, it will he necessary 
to follow each party singly. 

" Gentlemen," said Mr. Rapp, with rather indistinct 
declamation, " the day is gone — the night's our own, and 
bright are the beams of the morning sky ; so who '11 hare 
some more punch ? and then we'll be off. Mr. Jones 
will first give his imitation of the cnrnet-a-pistons, and play 
something from » Norma' with the chill off. Order!" 

This command was accompanied by so sharp a rap on 
the table with the hammer, that it ma!ae a large dent and 
broke the handle. The shock restored a temporary fl* 
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climbed on to the box, by the driver, with one of thi 
dressers, whose name was Tanks ; and Mr. Manhog per 
sisted in riding upon the back, until finding the spike? 
made rather an uneasy seat, he scaled the roof, and sea^ , 
ed himself upon it. Messrs. Rapp and Jones said they 
would walk to Knight's for some oysters, and join them 
afterwards ; and the others went home, did worse, or talked 
about setting off to walk to Hampstead for some country air. 

** Where would you like to go, gentlem'n ?" asked the 
driver, having reached the box by the succession of vio- 
lent efforts peculiar to cabmen. 

" As far as you can towards* Brighton for eighteen- 
pence," replied Mr. Muff. 

" Hold your row," politely interposed Mr. Manhug; 
" Go to Evans's, and look sharp about it." 

Their progress was not very rapid, for the horses in 
night-cabs are not over-brilliant ; but at length the vehicle 
stopped at the end of the Piazza in Co vent-garden, and 
disgorged its contents. Rather a fierce argument ensued 
respecting the fare, which Mr. Manhug offered to toss the 
cabman for first, and fight him afterwards ; but it was at 
length amicably adjusted, and the party descended to the 
tavern. Elbowing their way through the guests, they 
pushed up to the top of the room, followed by one of the 
waiters. 

" Pray order, gentlemen !" cried the chairman, as they 
adjusted themselves with some little noise. 

" Well, we're doing it as fast as we can," replied Mr. 
Manhug, giving directions ; " I declare I've got perfecdy 
peckish again." 

The room was very full of company, and the various 
characteristics of the guests would have afforded much 
amusement to a quiet observer. A large proportion of 
them were evidently visitors from the country, who 
thought going to the theatre and Evans's afterwards was 
" the thing." At the end of the room, a tall gentleman 
in a white Taglioni, large whiskers, and an overpowering 
shawl-scarf adorned with some gold posts-and-chains, 
having ascertained that everybody was looking at hiia 
shook hands patronisingly with the singers, which pro- 
ceeding he made sure stamped him a man about town^ 
and the ^tar of the assembly. Lower down, four " gents*** 
(there is no mistaking the appellation) in cut-away coatt 
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*• I am very sorry it does not meet your approbatioHf 
sir," said Evans, half angry, half smiling ; " you had bet- 
ter speak to the waiter." 

" I have spoken to the waiter, Mr. Evans," replied Muff 
with emphasis ; '* and he told me, although small in size, 
yet its flavour was most delicate, which caused it to go 
twice as far as pats in ordinary." 

" I must beg of you to be silent, sir, and sit down,' said 
the proprietor. " You are disturbing the company." 

" The company may go " 

What he was about to say was never known, for Mr 
Manhug interrupted the speech, by pulling the speaker 
forcibly down into his chair, in which proceeding he 
knocked over one of the pewter vases of hot water, which 
deluged the table, and slightly scalded the knees of two 
nice young gentlemen, with very clean exuberant collars 
and no whiskers, who were sitting on the other side, and 
trying to smoke cigars, without looking poorly. Possibly 
there would have been a riot ; but Manhug apologized as 
well as he was able, and a comic song commenced imme- 
diately, in which an Irishman was made to bless the Lord 
Mayor, and offer a wish " that his red nose might never 
set fire to the powder in his wig and blow his brams out." 
By the conclusion, Mr. Muff's equanimity was complete- 
ly restored, but Mr. Manhug fearing he would plunge 
into more alcoholic beverage if he staid — having already 
imbibed quite enough — ventured to persuade him to de- 
part, in which he at length succeeded. But, before going, 
he insisted upon giving each of the vocalists his card, as 
well as an invitation to come and stay a fortnight with 
him at Clodpole when the shooting season came on, or 
indeed whenever, and for as long as they liked; and he 
also shook hands affectionately with Evans, and hoped he 
was not offended, as what he said was this, that he never 
meant to insult anybody, but would be happy to see him 
at breakfast the next morning, and begged he would say 
what he would like to have. Then, favouring the com- 
pany present with a slight extemporary solo variation 
of his own, upon a theme furnished by the last song, 
he accompanied Manhug to the door, the other students 
remaining behind. A slight altercation arose upon pay- 
ment, Mr. Muff protesting against his friend's payBV 
tenpence for two poacYie^ e^^^^^VvvcK he affirmed 
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being not inaptly described by the inscription oyer .the 
door of the tavern — *» Evans's late Joys;" which wai 
equally applicable to the bygone pleasures and the time 
of night. 

Leaving him for a while to his meditations, we will 
follow his three companions. By Mr. Manhag's per- 
suasion they decided upon going to his lodgings in Alfred* 
street, Bedford-square: and accordingly proceeded in that 
direction, varying the usual route by going through the 
Rookery, where Mr. Jones informed them they would see 
some life. 

For the benefit of the upper classes, we may state 
that " the Rookery" is the name applied to a portion of 
St. Giles's which may be comprised in an irregular quad- 
rangle, bounded by Great Russel-street, Tottenham Court 
Road, High-street, and a small thoroughfare whose name 
we know not, down which the unsleeping eye of Grim- 
stone never ceases to watch from the snufi^manu factory. 
Ladies and gentlemen who visit Meux's Brewery, to see 
the vats, partake of stout and biscuits, and occasionally 
break their necks, or tumble into the malt bins, may obtain 
a glimpse of the Rookery from some of the upper windows 
of that establishment. They will discover some narrow 
dirty streets, into which the scavenger's cart has apparent- 
ly never penetrated, choked up with rubbish of every 
description, amidst which, a tribe of ragged infants are 
tumbling about, so intimately assimilated to it, that the 
unpractised eye at £rst mistakes them for animated dirt 
heaps. Tattered articles of wearing apparel are displayed 
on poles, here and there projecting from the \vindows, 
deluded into the belief that they have been washed ; and if 
a view could be gained of the interiors, similar things, 
patched and ragged, might be discovered upon lines 
stretched across the apartment; but for this purpose the 
casements must be opened, as the greater part of its panes 
have brown papef and pieces of board substituted for glass. 

No animals, except the aborigines, are seen in the streets; 
nor is there a single bird-cage hung out from any of the 
houses ; for the inhabitants are so miserably poor that they 
can scarcely keep themselves. A ragged hen from ToC- 
tenham Court Road once misguidedly yentured within 
the precincts of the Rookery, and was immediately nun* 
sacred by the nalivea in a ^^.vekige and blood-thinty man 
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and was of course followed by the two otheis. As they 
entered the back parlour, from which spot the popular m- 
dignation burst, a curious scene presented itself. The 
miserable chamber was packed full of Irish, — all scream- 
ing and shouting at the top of their voices; and in the 
thickest part of the throng, various quart pots were ob- 
servable, ivith arms attached to them, wheeling round in 
eccentric figures before they descended on the heads of 
unseen individuals. Several ladies were stationed on 
boxes and other articles of furniture round the room, 
gazing at the melee, like spectators at a tournament, whom 
they perhaps resembled, from the extreme antiquity of 
their costumes; and it was pleasing to see them encou- 
raging their professed champions with their voices, or 
occasionally throwing a guerdon of their affections, in the 
shape of a flat iron or broken candlestick, into the lists: 
not with any avowed aim, but feeling sure, like a cocknej 




SHOOTING AT A COVE-T 



With his eyes shut, that something must be hit out of the 
lot. 

" What's the row?" inquired Mr. Rapp of a gentleman 
next to him, in a livery of blue blanket, turned up with 
dirt and whitewash. 

** Vot's the hods ?" was the reply ; " are you crushers in 
disguise ?" Not deigning to reply, Mr. Rapp, by dmt of 
extreme muscular exertion, elbowed his way into the 
centre of the combatants, Messrs. Manhug and Jones 
being " the creatures who followed in his lee." 

" Ooraw for the svells !" cried one of the insurgents, as 
ho tried to bonnet Mr. Rapp, smashing in his gossamer 
like a strawborpy-potlle ; whereupon that gentleman put 
hk /lexores digitorum into a state of extreme contraction, 
and, by the sudden extension of the elbow-joint and fore- 
arm, dealt a violent blow on the face of his aggressori 
which evidently ruptured a small branch of one of tha 
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No. V. 

WHICH RE-UNITES OUR FRIENDS. 

Alfred-street, Bedford-square, is a small arteriai 
branch of the great aorta of London vitality, situated 
amidst the central squares of the metropolis. To describe 
It surgically, we should say, that, in the event of a ga» 
pipe aneurism in Tottenham Court Road, which required 
the pavement of that route to he " taken up," Alfred-street, 
by communicating with certain other thoroughfares, would 
carry on the circulation. This is the only accident that 
could cause a hustle in its usually tranquil purlieus, as at 
ordinary times no one is seen in it but those who lodge 
therein ; except wandering organists, and retailers of 
tumbling dolls, chickweed, groundsel, and water-cresses. 
First and second floors to let, furnished, varying from 
twenty to thirteen shillings hebdomadal rent, with six- 
pence a day for fire, and a shilling a week for boots, 
abound in its mansions, the eastern range of which is doB* 
a-dos with the western line of Gower-street, separated hy 
a rich valley abounding in coach-houses and horses, 
chickens, carriages, and clothes-lines, termed a Mews. 

Several medical students — principally those attached to 
the University College — reside in Alfred-street. To dis- 
cover their residences, it is merely necessary to watch the 
peregrinations of the boy attached to the public-house at 
the corner, when he calls for the empty pewters. From 
some of the abodes he only reclaims a modest pint, from 
others three or four quarts, with the tops squeezed together 
as if by a powerful grasp, the handles distorted, and the 
general contour of the vessel battered and disarranged. 
There is no doubt concerning the occupiers of these latter 
iiouses, which have ail apertures for latch-keys in their 
doors, stands for rushlights in their passages, and attenu- 
ated carpets on the stairs. Therein do the sucking Galons 
set up their Larea and PcnatCH — their preparations and 
tobncco-jars. 

By some kind of instinctive coincidence, the students 
who betook themselves to flight at the end of the last 
chapter, arrived within a few minutes of each other at the 
door of Mr. Manhug's lodgings in Alfrednstreet. The oc» 
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capier himself was the first who got there ; and, being 
slightly elevated by the fresh excitement of the chase, he 
was found trying very hard to let himself in with a short 
pipe, whilst he was at the same time insanely endeavour- 
ing to smoke his latch-key, which he found would not 
draw at all, after having used up all his German-tinder 
allumettes, cmd burnt his nail with the phosphorus in the 
attempt to light it. The arrival of Messrs. Jones and 
Rapp put all things to rights : but on entering the passage 
they found that the rushlight had long since given its last 
splutter, and all was wrapped in obscurity. 

"What's to be done now?" asked Mr. Rapp, in a tone 
of vexation. 

"Ring up the servant," rejoined Manhug, seizing the 
handle of the area-bell, and pulling it down violently. 
Fortunately, however, for the slumbers of the domestics, 
none of the area-bells in Alfred-street are available, or it 
would go hard with the servants of the lodging-houses, in 
whatever part of the house those useful menials repose— 
a point, we believe, which has never yet been correctly 
ascertained, beyond the suppositions of the most vague 
hypothesis ; unless it be in the long drawers of the kitchen- 
dressers. 

"I'm game to climb up the lamp-post," exclaimed Mr. 
Rapp, with Spartan heroism. 

"Well, go on, then," replied Mr. Jones; "Manhug 
and I will help you." 

Aided by various thrusts and heaves from his two 
friends, Mr. Rapp contrived to catch hold of the projecting 
ladder rest ; and, by a sudden muscular exertion, seated 
himself across it, and opened the door of the lamp ; the ac- 
complishment of which feat so delighted his amour propre^ 
that he gave vent to his satisfaction in a few selections 
from the Macbeth music, as performed at Drury Lane 
Theatre and the Cider Cellars, under the management of 
Messrs. Macready and Rhodes. He had got through the 
'* Many more, many more,^^ and had broken out in a fresh 
place with " We fly by night, midst troo-oo-oo-oops of 
spirits,^'' which he was shouting most lustily, taking all 
the parts himself, when an outline appeared at the corner 
of the street, whose form there was no mistaking. Seeing 
which, and not anxious for an interview with another po- 
4^ceman, Messrs. Manhug and Jones^ — we almost blush to 
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chronicle the retreat — slunk quietly into the passage, aal 
closed the door, leaving Mr. Rapp in his elevated situation, 
totally unconscious of the new arrival, and chanting, with 
all due emphasis and effect, 

" My little, little, airy spirit — see, see — see, see. 
Sits on a foggy cloud, and waits for me !" 

"Now, just come down from that," excla med a voice 
^ from helow, which stopped the singer as if I e had beea 

** shot. 

Mr. Rapp looked from his post, and saw the policeman. 
A close observer might have observed that a slight shock 
convulsed his frame ; 'twas but an instant, for speedily his 
pride ran crimson to his heart, until he recovered his self* 
possession : the next moment he boldly uttered, in reply, 

"I shan't. Come up and take me down yourself, and 
when I am down, you may take me up.'* 

This speech evidently puzzled the policeman, who, for 
the space of half a minute, was perfectly silent, consider- 
ing how he should proceed. Then, assuming an air of 
double importance, he cried out, 

" I order you in the Queen's name to come down." 

** Oh, nonsense, man," returned Mr. Rapp, in chiding 
accents — "you mustn't take the Queen's name in vain in 
that way. I'm sure Albert wouldn't like, it, if he heard 
you ; he's remarkably particular upon those points." 

" Come down, sir," roared the policeman, getting very 
angry. 

" Hush ! now, don't you," replied Rapp ; " I must say 
with Mr. Evans, * I can't have the harmony of the street 
disturbed by one party.' I am certain your inspect<K 
would not approve of your kicking up a row like this in 
the middle of the night." 

" Wait a minute," cried the policeman, moving off in 
extreme wrath towards the centre of the street. 

" I should think so, rather," said Mr. Rapp, taking a 
manual observation of his retreating form; "Oh, of 
course, I shall stay till you return." 

Turning off the gas from the jet of the lamp, which 
threw his locality into complete darkness— for the Alfred- 
street lamps somewhat resemble the complimentary calls 
of cherubims — ^Mr. Rapp twisted himself off from his 
'^^ch, and slid down the post. Jones aud Manling, who 
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kad been on the watch the whole time, directly admitted 
kim, and then as rapidly closed the door. In two minutes 
ihe policeman returned, when they heard additional foot- 
steps and much grumhling. Then, waiting* in breathless 
suspense until the evidence of their presence grew fainter 
and fainter, they crept up-stairs, not deeming it safe to 
venture out again after their hair-breadth escapes. Mr. 
Manhug, with true English hospitality, gave up his bed 
to Jones and Rapp ; then ingeniously forming a tempo- 
rary couch for himself, out of carpet-bags, pea-coats, 
boots, and sofa-cushions, he also retired to rest, with his 
intellects still somewhat confused, but withal conscious of 
his double escape, and exceedingly rejoiced thereat. And 
here then we will leave them — merely informing you, 
courteous reader, as Francis Moore would say, that the 
next morning the sun rose many hours before they did. 

« « 4e « « « 

What on earth Mr. Muff did after his friends left him, 
or where he passed the night, still remains a mystery. 
From careful inquiries, however, made by his friends, 
rather than from any particulars disclosed by himself, (for 
he appears to have been completely ignorant of all the 
chrcumstances,) it was learned that a gentleman, answer- 
ing his description, was found sleeping in a temporary 
erection of orange chests and nut sacks, which occupied 
a portion of the eastern end of Covent Garden market. 
It further seems that the said individual subsequently 
treated two aged basket- women to a pint of coffee each 
in a neighbouring coffee-house, and afterwards had a bot- 
tle of soda water in Long Acre. This was presumed to 
have been Mr. Muff, who appeared at the Hospital next 
day in any thing but robust health ; and, after contriving 
to swallow a few oysters, returned back to Clodpole, 
sleeping nearly the whole way down, which betokened 
a previous want of rest — the more so, as he travelled in 
a second-class carriage, where, under ordinary circum- 
•tances, any thing like sleep js out of the question. 
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VI. 

HOW JACK RANDALL GOT ON DURING MR. IfUFF*! 

ABSENCE. 

Possibly our readers may remember that when Mr. 
Muff quitted Clodpole to be present at Mr. Rapp's fare- 
well banquet, he left his devoted friend, Jack Randall, to 
take care of his practice during his absence, having locked 
up the more powerful medicines and dangerous instm* 
ments. That ingenious gentleman acquitted himself ad 
mirably, both with respect to the patients and the exche 
quer ; as we shall learn from his own mouth. 

It was the evening of Mr. Muff's return ; and he was 
seated in his back parlour with Mr. Randall, in company 
also with some gin and water, pipes, and the day-book. 

" Well," said Mr. Muff, " now tell us how you have 
managed." 

"Oh, uncommonly well to be sure," replied JacL 
" You hadn't been gone half an hour before the surgery 
bell was seized with a violent attack of delirium tremeni% 
and a gasping page informed me that old Miss Withers 
had such a fit of hysterics that they thought she would 
die before anybody got there. So I bolted off directly, 
taking a tourniquet and two cupping-glasses with me." 

•' Why, what on earth did you do that for ?" 

"Because it looked imposing and professional ; when I 
got there I found the old girl crying, and laughing both 
at once, and talking an immense deal of unconnected 
rubbish to six or seven old women who were gathered 
round her. It is remarkable the propensity old women 
have to get together, when any thing like illness is going 
on. I soon saw how Miss Withers was, you know." 

"How do you mean?" inquired Mr. Muff. 

" Oh, all right." The remainder of Mr. Randall's reply 
was simply pantomimic. His tumbler being empty, he 
.ook a copious draught of atmospheric air therefrom, and 
winked his right eye ; after which he tapped the quart 
stopple bottle that contained the gin with his pipe, and 
-hen wmked his left eye : the import of these combined ac- 
tions being that Miss Withers had taken too much of 
" something which had disagreed with her." 

^ Well, and what did you do ?" 
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and now he is laid up safe for three or four days, and 
the bleeding would only have been a shilling. Is lio 
good pay?" 

** We must chance that. At all events we can take it 
out in geese and turnips." 

"What a splendid general practitioner you would hare 
made, Jack !" said Mr. Muff, lost in admiration at these 
proofs of his friend's genius. 

," I believe you," was the reply. " I think now, even- 
tually, that I shall turn to it. Well, I had not been in bed 
twenty minutes, before I was called up to go to the Union 
Workhouse. A tipsy tramp had disposed of himself in 
one of the outbuildings." 

" Nonsense I" 

'* So it was ; but he had ; so I tried to open one of his 
jugulars." 

" My dear Jack I how on earth did you know where the 
jugular was ?" 

" I had not got the least idea, only that it was some- 
where in the neck. But it didn't matter — it couldn't hurt 
him, and there must be an inquest : and that's some con- 
solation." 

"I think it would answer to nm up to London atrain, and 
leave you here, if you go on at this rate," said Mr. Muff; 
" have some more grog, old chap. Did any thing else 
come ?" 

" Yes — the best joke of all. About four in the morning 
I was awoke by another ring, and a gentleman in a smock- 
frock told me that the wife of a cottager, at the other end 
of the common, was expecting an immediate addition to 
the last census." 

But you didn't surely go there, Jack ?" 
Oh, no — not quite. 1 said you were not at home, but 
there was a very clever doctor a few doors off; so he went 
and rung up old Binks, and he has been there ever since. 
I would advise you to keep in the way, because if any of 
his patients send for him in a hurry, you will get the job." 

**I do not exactly think that would be etiquette, Jack." 

"Pshaw! did you ever imagine that medical men know 
what etiquette meant ? Go into any town where four or 
five doctors are all struggling for the same living— yon 
cannot think what a generous, liberal-minded, open-heaitad 
It of men they ate.'' 
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Accompanied by Jack Randall, Mr. Muff locked up hk 
surgery on the *'cup day" at the above place of resort; 
and leaving word that if any thing required his atteudancef 
he should be found at the winning-post after each race, 
set off to the race-course, about half a mile distant. He 
had not been there half an hour before the swindle took 
place, of which we are indebted to Mr. Randall for the 
particulars — ^Mr. Mufi* evidently feeling ashamed of Jus 
simplicity. 

It appears that although Joseph was "well up" in Lon- 
don diversions and impositions, he had not sufficiendj 
studied the Physiology of the Race-course. Randall had 
left him, to arrange with some sporting friends about 
riding a jibbing mare in the hurdle-race ; and as Mr. Muff 
was sauntering about the course, his attention was drawn 
to a little knot of people who were crowding round a slight 
three-legged table, upon which a man was exhibiting the 
mysteries of the 43ea and thimble. As he had frequently 
heard of this game, coupled with the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons, he joined the circle, 
and, by the politeness of the two bystanders, who saw he 
was anxious to inspect the game, and politely made way 
for him, got close to the table. 

A bird's-eye inspection of the company satisfied him that 
he was in proper company. There was an honest farmer 
in spectacles, with a pocket-book in his hand, full of notes, 
and a very superior gentleman's servant, in clean top- 
boots, with a whip ; with two young men of fashion, in 
blue satin stocks, brown cutaway coats, with conservative 
brass buttons, and patent leather boots, with lonff toes ; 
and a respectable gentleman in black, who looked some- 
thing between a butler out of place and a methodist par- 
son ; and lastly, such a dashing, handsome lady, in a 
lemon-coloured linen muslin dress, beautifully embroi- 
dered with sprigs and trimmed with green bows, wearing 
a ilat gold watch at her waist, not at all afraiiof the pick- 
pockets, and wafting a perfume of verbena from the laced 
handkerchief that could be perceived all the way up the 
course — also sporting one of the celebrated twenty-shil- 
ling bonnets which have caused so great an excitement 
in the Royal Drawing-rooms and the fashionable world at 
large. 

* Gentlemen, and noVAe s^oi\&tQLeTi^** said the profeator 
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"Now, then, for another turn," said the man ; " if you've 
got no money, you can't play : but if you have, you may 
win a fortune. Here he is, and there he is, and now he's 
everywhere. Vun, two, three— out of this vun slick into 
the t'other. Now, you boys, keep back — ^I only plays 
with gentlemen." 

As the thimble-man turned to disperse the crowd be- 
hind him, the conservative cutaway lifted up the thimble, 
and showed the pea to the spectators, covering it rapidly 
again as the player resumed his occupation. 

"It's not found out, for a ten pun' note," said he. 

"It's been seen," exclaimed the honest farmer. 

" I know that," said the man ; " I always shows it to the 
company. Who's game to bet ?" 

" Take him, sir," whispered the cutaway to Mr. Muff; 
" you're sure to win, and I'll go your halves." 

Mr. Muff was in an agony of desperation, but he would 
not bet ten pounds. He therefore wagered the five, and, 
by so doing, nearly emptied his exchequer. 

"I'll move them round once more, sir, if you like," 
said the player, touching the thimbles. 

"No, no," cried the cutaway; "I know your cheaty 
ways ; let the gentleman choose for himself." 

With nervous haste, Mr. Muff placed the amount of the 
bet on the table, and lifted up the thimble under which the 
" little pay" had been seen. What was his consternation 
and horror to find it was gone ! 

" Bless me !" said the cutaway, "what a mistake. Look 
here, sir, this is the thimble you ought'lo have.lifted; you 
chose the wrong one." 

Maddened with anger at being thus gloriously taken in, 
IJf^tJJfA " downey" as he imagined himself to be, Mr. Muff raised 
hisneavy stick, and smashed the table with one blow, at 
the same time seriously damaging the shins of the cuta- 
way ; and then rushed from the spot, in the vain hope of 
Ending a policeman. 

It is really remarkable, that year after year, victims are 
still found for the thimble-rig — ^m many instances, clea^ 
headed and intelligent persons. The whole of the ruf- 
fianly gang who compose the party are keen adepts at le- 
gerdemain, coarse and horny as are all their hands>— tha 
chief marks that betray them. There is no cobbler's wtl 
\n ihe thimbles, neither is the pea magnetic or adhesiVb: 
iho u'hole swindle is coia'^m^^ m ^w ^dx^vt use of the 
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whence proceeded unceasing announcements of *< Walk 
in, gentlemen ! — the real French Hap-hazard ! — no bars» 
blanks, or apreas !" — " Roulette ! roulette !"— •« Rouge-et« 
noir !" " Mechanical horse-racing, my noble sportsmen !" 
and the like attractions. He had, however, little inclina* 
tion for any more heavy bets ; yet, in the true • gamiog 
spirit, hoping to recruit his fortunes, he was anxious fof 
another speculation of a minor character. Mistrusting 
the chances of the " Dimunt, Star, Hanker, Crown, Club, 
and Feather," he paused before a table which held out 
considerable inducements. 

The board that formed it was covered with an elabo- 
rately painted canvas divided into forty or fifty squares, 
and garnished with artistic representations of hands with 
frilled wristbands or rich bracelets, like those whilom used 
in " The White Cat " at Covent Garden, throwing guineas 
about as if they were button-moulds, sacks of crown pieces 
being shot like coals, and purses of red gold that literally 
appeared to be bursting with repletion. The divisions 
were all numbered, and corresponding to the number 
was a prize of money, also pictorially represented, or a 
prominent NO, symbolical of a blank. The presiding 
genius of the table was a very grand lady, who stood upon 
a small stool, under an enormous red umbrella, the chief 
use of which seemed to be, to shade her bonnet from the 
sun, and protect its feathers, which were severally colour- 
ed red, blue, and yellow, the bonnet being green. Before 
her lay a quantity of money, more or less counterfeit, to- 
gether with a cash-box of notes and a glass of brandy-and- 
water; and she wielded an instrument somewhat resem- 
bling the " rest" of a billiard-table, with which she raked 
up the money, pointed to the numbers, and counted the ten 
dice used in the game. The display of wealth, both real 
and represented, riveted Mr. Muff to the spot; and as h6 
rested at the side of the table, the lady thus harangued 
her company: — 

" The mint, the mine, the raffle, the cornycopy, the 
spnnging fountain of gold and silver; venture a shilling, 
and you may get a guinea. There is thirty-two prizes on 
the table, and sixteen blanks, and no two numbers alike, 
and every number as is on the dice is on the table. There 
is ten dice and fifty numbers — a faint heart never won ft 
Ut Myi but as I say^ so I do." 
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Possibly there may be many who will purchase our Num 
her to beguile the journey down to those races about to 
take place ; our expose may cause them to reflect a minute 
before fhey play, and look upon the entire range of the 
games as open, and apparently licensed, robberies, rather 
than mere games of chance. The one we have just 
alluded to is, perhaps, the most dangerous, because it is 
the most plausible — let us remark it, as Jack Randall did 
to Mr. Muff when they got home in the evening; and 
when you comprehend it, your purchase-money of three- 
pence will not have been altogether an idle investment. 

The fifty divisions of the table embrace every number 
from ten to sixty inclusively — such being the range that 
can be produced by ten dice. These numbers are not put 
in regular succession on the board, but run irregularly, as 
27,42, 13, and so on, for a reason which we shall render 
obvious. No. 10 is a prize of one hundred guineas— so 
is No. 00; but to make either of these numbers with the 
ten dice played with, you must throw all aces or all sixes, 
which is next to impossible, and could not be done in a 
lifetime. As the numbers increase from 10, or decrease 
from 00, so does the amount of the prizes diminish, UQtil 
between 28 and 42 they are all blanks ; but this is not 
perceived by a careless glance, as they are not painted on 
the board in a sequence, which we have just staled. Now 
a person throwing with ten dice, we will say for amuse- 
ment, will find that eleven times out of twelve, the number 
he casts will be thirty something; and as this includes all 
the blanks, he can easily see the little chance he has of 
winninof. 

Mr. MufT was so upset by his loss that it took some 
time to bring round his usual good temper. Jack Randall, 
however, introduced him to some pleasant young gentle- 
men who had brought a hamper, and were drinking im- 
mense quantities of ginger-beer and sherry, (capital race- 
course tipple, by the way — one trial will prove the fact,) 
and that somewhat restored his complacency. Indeedf, 
the young gentlemen were so vivacious, and told such 
capital jokes, that Muff did not leave them until eveningi 
uid then he and Jack went home very glorious. 
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rious pupils who were to form the party, Mr. Newcomo 
being; first of the throng. He had pnrchased an eno^ 
mous tin candle-box, to hold what specimens he collected, 
which he slung over his shoulder with some whipcord, 
looking quite martial, and afraid of nobody, but affording 
great amasement to the others, who rapped the box wjlb 
their Slicks every time he turned round, and occasionally 
filled it with rubbish. The Majority of the men decided 
upon walking to the terminus, except Manhug and ftapp, 
who, naturaliy opposed to any thing Hke labour, agreed la 
ride by an omnibus, snd with that intent started to ths 
George and Blue Boar. 

" Great Wesl'n Railroad !" cried the cad of an imnu- 
tare vehicle that presently drew up to the gateway, ina 
voice something between a raven and a DUtmeg-gratei— 
ell gin and fog, like Drury Lane in November. 

" What a rummy little seven months' bus !" said tb, 
Rapp, as he climbed on to the top. 



^^, 



"How d'ye do, sir?" 

This last observation was addressed to a very under- 
done young man, with a smooth face, who sat on the box 
holding the reins, flicking at the lamp over the tavern- 
door with the whip, and fancying himself a member of 
the four-in-hand club. On being addressed he started 
round, and replied gravely — 

" I am very well, I thank you." 

"Ah! health 's a fine thing," observed Mr. Rapp; 
"and so is lobster-salad. What 's your opinion of IM 
wood pavement, sir, in relation to the income-tax !" 

" I really don't know," replied the gentleman ; " I hare 
not considered the subject sufficiently to give a reply." 

"How are you, S-s-s-s-uaan ?" cried Mr. Manhog, 
whistling out the s in the most approved style to tH 
chambermaid, who was at the Srst-floor window watering 
some plants from a wash-haud jug ; which al/reaco cob- 
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of a government establishment, tenders are received fof 
supplying the fires with coke, until they arrived at tha 
two tall chimneys at the foot of Primrose Hill, where the 
engine to whose guidance they were to be committed was 
indulging in a prolonged performance, all to itself, like a 
gigantic baked-potatoe-can leviathan. 

They clattered on through the tunnel, and on emerging 
from its gloomy precincts found themselves amongst the 
green trees and fields, when the hilarity of our friends be- 
gan to get into full play. They were in excellent good 
humour with themselves and everybody else, for most of 
them were men from the country, who felt an almost 
childish joyousness at regaining their own element. And 
ihey must indeed be miserable creatures, medical stu- 
dents or not, upon whom the first rush from close, dirty 
London — the bright sunshine, the clear sky, that from its 
novelty looks almost as blue as it used to do when we 
were children, the blithe hum of the insects, and the plea- 
sant breeze, laden with the scent of a hundred wild flow- 
ers — have no influence, or are unable to make them feel, 
for the time at least, both happier and better individuals. 

" I haven't been at Windsor for ever so long," said 
Mr. Rapp ; *' not since the year Zinganee won the cup at 
Ascot ; and then we went to the races in a bathing-ma- 
chine." 

/tA " ^» crams !" was the forcible observation of Mr. Man- 

hug. """"^ 

** Fact, sir, and no mistake, I was a pupil at the 
Brighton Dispensary at that time, along with two very 
nice fellows now in practice not a hundred miles from the 
Chain Pier ; and we couldn't aflford to do it properly, 
although we wanted to go, for it was a grand aflfair." 

" And how did you manage ?" 

" We gfot towed by a country wagon up to Guilford, 
and then crossed over Chobham Common, and got on the 
Heath the night before the race. We had a little table 
inside, and played whist and smoked all night. The next 
day, when we dined, we let down the calash and fed un- 
der it. Uncommon good fun it was, too ; and the people 
who hadn't been to the sea-side couldn't exactly make 
it out, and thought it was a show, which they tried to el* 
plore by climbing up the wheels and looking in at Um 
iUt-e windows, until ^e c\oBe^ \.Vi<& ^^xkUeca." ' <•• 
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Some were for seeing the Castle— others voted for col- 
lectiofif plants in the Park — ^Manhug and Rapp proposed 
something to eat — and Mr. Newcome, not knowing ez« 
actly what to do, acquiesced with everybody in tumsy 
and thought their plan by far the best. 

As they were rather hungry, a feed was uhimately de- 
termined upon, and they proceeded along the street in 
quest of a suitable establishment, thinking the White 
Hart a little too aristocratic for medical students. 

" Halloo ! old fellow ! how are you ?'* cried a well- 
known voice as they passed the top of Peascod street. 

" Jones, my boy !" exclaimed Mr. Rapp, as he recog<' 
nised his old fellow-pupil ; " why, who would haro 
thought of seeing you here ?" 

*' Oh, I am assistant to one of the doctors, and have beep 
here the last three months," replied Jones. 

*'The dense you have: and what sort of a place i| 

this ?" inquired Manhug. 

^Mi2/(^ " Um — ^I don't know exactly-— rather run^my . and very 

y^^ slow generally, only to-day happens to be market-day. 

The dueen doesn't visit much amongst the towns-people," 

" Is there a theatre ?" 

" I believe you — ^under the management of Eton Col- 
lege — and chiefly patronised by the mayor and the mili- 
tary. It pays very well — I've known as much as ten 
shillings taken at the doors." 

" Where can my flock get any thing to eat, Mr. Jones ?" 
asked Dr. Wurzel, who was a young man, and, apart from 
the school, very fond of fun. 

" I'll show you, sir," replied Jones : " close by — trj 
our fourpenny meat pies, strongly recommended by the 
faculty. Jolly shop, — not very ornamental, but uncom- 
monly clean, and commanding a splendid view of the 
Town-hall." 

" Are the things good ?" asked Mr. Newcome. 

" I believe they are, too," replied Jones. " You should 
see Prince Albert walk into the buns here now and then.^ 

" Does he come here, then ?" inquired Mr. Newcome 

" Oh, frequently. I've gone odd man with him, many 
a time, for ginger-beer. This is the place." 

Actmg upon Mr. Jones's advice, they turned into a 
shop opposite the market-place, with an eagerness thai 
caused much alarm. Xo a. ^o\m^ Taaa who was violently 
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« The Jewess" at Drury-Lane. Then he pointed out the 
exact spot marked by an illegible inscription, where Tho< 
mas k Becket was killed by Clue n tin Matsys, the black- 
smith of Antwerp, who shot the apple from Winiam 
Tell's head. And, having explained a few more curiosi- 
ties, they moved off to the Round Tower, " called," as 
Mr. Jones observed, " The Keep, from being formerly 
used to lock people up in — a kind of preserve, on a large 
scale, for human game." 

" What a magnificent view !" exclaimed Mr. Newconie» 
as they reached the top. 

*'I believe you," said Jones: "there are twelve dis, 
tinct countries to be seen from here, and more than a thou* 
sand invisible." 

" Law I" replied Newcome ; " and which are tha 
twelve ?" 

" Let's see. Europe, Asia, Africa, Salt-hill, Virginia 
Waters, Boulogne, Ditton-marsh, Uxbridge, Jellalabad, 
Ascot-heath, Tottenham-court-road, and Stoke Pogis," 
replied his companion all in a breath. 

Mr. Newcome did not exactly know what to make of 
this rhapsody, but he was not inclined to contradict it; so 
he kept on admiring the prospect, exclaiming, before 
long, ** There is a review going on in the Park !" 

"Yes," said Manhug, taking his turn at the chaff, 
"they have them every three months; but the Parks are 
a good deal torn about by them. They are the quarterly 
reviews which cut up things so, that you have heard of." 

" Yes — which is Virginia Water ?" 

" That's it," said Rapp, pointing to a pond in the Park. 

" And where is the fishing temple ?" 

" Oh, it's behind the trees — you can't see it." 

" Wasn't it built by George the Fourth ?" asked New- 
come. 

"Yes," continued Manhug, "and considering he was 
a king, and not used to that kind of work, he did it very 
well. Do you see that spire ? Well — that's the church 
of Egg-ham, so called from the supper King John made 
there the night before his great battle with Sir Magna 
Carter — you've heard of him, you know." 

" Well," remarked Manhug to Jones and Rapp, as they 
followed Mr. Newcome down-stairs, "I have met OMUiy 
pumps, but — now then, Jones, we'll see the State apaiu 
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the Dest snuff-buxman but one, orknoctced ofTao alien ltd- 
in-the-boK or pincushioQ, on the principle of the Australian 
crooiied lath with the out-or*the-way name, whilom sold at 
the tof-shops, which had the diverting property, when 
thrown away, of whirling back, and going through a window 
behind you, or knocking your eves out. 

All this we could have related, and more ; but we must 
now part company. The wish to render each volume, in i 
manner, complete in itself, is our sole plea for this hastr 
termination. Our friends, the medical students, with 
whom we have been acquainted, on and off, for nine or tCa 
months, have assembled to wish the reader good-by. Mr. 
Joseph Muff is slightly affected, in spite of a glass of cold 
brandy -and -water recommended and administered by Jack 
Randall. He t)egs to assure the subscribers to " Pvhcb" 
that should their affairs lead them to Cloitpole, he shall be 
only too happy to receive them, when he may tell them, 
vivid voce, some more anecdotes of Medical Espeiience. 

The summer session of lectures has nearly concluded; 
the anatomical theatres are deserted, and the preparatioui 
repose in the scientific dust of the museums; whilst the mi- 
jority of the students are realizing the anticipations ofrunl 
holies and country merry-makings, which they formed dur- 
ing the gloom and fog of the winter course ; let us with 
them every happiiKsa. And, finally, with gratitude for the 
kind reception already experienced, and humble solicitation! 
for future patronage, the author of these papers respectfullj 
makes his parting buw. 
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coals at a potato-shed near his dwelling: he 
fetches and keeps them in his carpet-bag, which 
looks very respectable, only it makes the lining 
rather dirty. 

By the hour appointed for the lecture every 
seat in the school theatre was filled. The regular 
teachers of course occupied the bottom row, and 
immediately over them the usual ring of old gen- 
tlemen with large noses, red faces, and grey hair, 
who attend all introductory lectures, and are 
supposed to be governors of the hospital, or 
house-surgeons of the dark ages. Then there 
were a great many good young men, raw from 
the country, accompanied by their fathers, who 
had determined upon going round to all the 
schools in succession, and entering to that which 
appeared to offer the greatest advantages at the 
lowest price. The old pupils had dispersed about 
in little parties of two or three each, and were 
amusing themselves according to their difierent 
inclinations. Jack Randall had already made 
friends with all he considered worthy of his 
esteem, and appeared quite as much at home as 
if he had been there for years. The ruling 
powers had covered all the ledges in front of the 
seats with a thick coating of paint and sand, to 
prevent, if possible, the perpetration of any more 
peculiarly anatomical diagrams upon them by 
wilful students ; but this made little difference to 
Mr. Muff, who was already hard at work with 
the stump of & scalpel, hacking out a representa- 
tion of a figure in a state of suspension by the 
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L I hope you'll stand a pot of half-and-half after 
the lecture." 

** I shall be rery happy/' returned the stran* 
ger. 

** With a cinder in it, of course ?" asked Ran- 
dall 

The strange, not exactly comprehending this 
:\ speech, locked much confused. 

** Never mind him, sir/' cried Muff. ** He's a 
very low young man — quite lost." 

** Never care what he says/' continued Rao* 
dall ; ** you stand the Hospital Medoc, and then I 
shall be very happy to show you the lions of Lon- 
don in return — the Fleet-ditch, Clare-market, the 
outside of the Olympic Theatre, and anything 
else that won't cost me anything." 

All this badinage continued until Dr.Wurzd 
made his appearance. For what he said, how he 
was received, and other diverting matters, we 
refer the reader to the following pages. 
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he had been fast asleep for the last half hour, the 
worthy professor concluded as the clock of the 
hospital struck three, to the great relief of his 
audience. Of course there was violent applause, 
although, generally speaking, medical students 
are quiet young men, averse to anything like 
noise ; and then a violent rush took place to the 
dissectihg-room. 

When they had collected therein, Mr. Muff 
sent Randall round with the top of an earthen- 
ware jar, to collect filthy lucre for half-and-half; 
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and then, having publicly announced bis intentiofi 
of saying a few words to the new students, he 
commenced as follows : — 

" Gentlemen P' 

" Don't call names," interrupted Manhug. 

" Order !" bawled out Mr. Rapp, thumping the 
table with a stick which he snatched from a new 
man standing near him, until a glass preparation* 
jar danced off upon the ground, and broke to 
pieces, when it vras immediately concealed in the 
floe <rf the fire-place. "Order! and hear Mr. 
Muff" 

"Gentlemen," continued our friend, by no 
means disconcerted, " you have heard a very vi- 
vacious discourse from Dr. Wurzel, in which he 
told you all he thought necessary for you to 
attend to, in your wish to become leading' mem- 
bers of the agreeable and not-by -any-means-over- 
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dow. The aggressor had just been picked ap from 
his last round, and was beaten to blancmange. 
They were going to take him into a doctor's close 
by.'' 

'« And why didn't they ?" 

*^ Becftuse I prevented it. I said, Don't take 
nim there — blue-bottle shop and flag-of-distresa 
lamp over the door — sells soda-powders, horse- 
balls, pitch-plasters, lucifers, and penny periodi- 
cals. Hospital's the place, you know, ^or men of 
high reputation — accidents admitted day and 
night, without letters of recommendation. So I 
boxed him up all right in his own hutch, and here 
he is." 

The man was soon settled in a bed of the acci- 
dent ward ; but being still too much overcome by 
beer and beating to give any account of himself, 
the next point was, how the horse and cab should 
be disposed of — a question which Jack Randall 
soon made all right by putting Rapp and Manhug 
inside, and driving off to Hampstead for a little 
air. 

But all this is an idle digression : we must re- 
turn to Mr. Muff, whose stay in town is necessa- 
rily limited from his rapidly-increasing business 
at Clod pole. This ingenious gentleman, then, re- 
sumed his post of last week; and, having tapped 
the ashes from his short pipe, which he returned 
into a tin box and put into his pocket, he indulged 
in a modest imbibition of the equally-commingled, 
and recommenced as follows : — 

" Gentlemen, — There is a portion of yoar cur- 
riculum of study which carries with it a subject 
of such vital importance that it deserves especial 
notice. I allude to the two courses of lectures 
upon Botany which, by the politeness of the Apo- 
thecaries' Company, you are permitted to attend. 
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Steamboat, when I have been going to the " Bells' 
at Putney to eat stewed eels. 1 have been told 
that lectures take place here — at Chelsea, not at 
the " Bells" at Putney — at 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Possibly, if any of you should ever be suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic to get up in the middle of the 
night and go and hear them, you may be talked 
into a love of" puff-aways" or " what's-o'clocks," 
(I give the vulgar names,) and return perfect en- 
thusiasts. But as medical students do not gener- 
ally go to bed at half-past nine, I fear you will 
never get there. They like to retire to rest with 
a larky better than rising with one. But connected 
with these gardens there is one point of sreat im- 
portancCy which I wish you to bear in mind. 
Should you ever find ^our way there, do not for- 
get to cultivate acquaintance with the gardeners. 
A few pots of half-and-half will be well distributed 
in this cause ; for you may possibly find out, be- 
fore you go up to " the HalP' for your examina- 
tion, what plants have been ordered up for the 
purpose of testing your botanical capabilities. 
You have then only to go home and study them 
well : the examiners, without doubt, are, like 
thistles, sharp and downy — but medical students 
arc sometimes downier still. 



THE CONCLUSION OF MR. MUFF*S LECTURE. 

Whether it was that the subject was more en- 
tertaining, or that the circumstance of allowing 
pipes and beer during the oration made it more 
attractive, wc cannot exactly state ; but decidedly 
Mr. Muff got a better audience than the profes- 
sors of the school. Not only the old pupils at 
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were going up-stairs with the dinners for the pa« 
tients ; and subsequently chucking the servant 
under the chin, and telling her that she was pret- 
tier than her mistress. Whereupon Mr. Randall 
first stole a dead monkey which had been bought 
cheap of a keeper at the Zoological Gardens, to 
make a skeleton for the Museum of Comparative 
Anatomy. Next, he painted it green, and having 
shut it up in a bat-box which belonged to Mr. 
Widdy — a new man who was very particular 
about his clothes — sent it by the Parcels' Delivery 
to the matron, with the united compliments of the 
life governors and house apothecary — the latter 
being a pious young man, who had lately pub- 
lished a work about religion and kidneys. This 
waggish trick threw the poor woman into a won- 
derful series of fits, which occupied all the tender 
assiduity of the secretary for some hours*— indeed 
there was a slight suspicion that they had a mat* 
rimonial design against each other. 

Being suspected — and with some plausibility-^ 
of this frolic, everything that occurred in the 
school, if particularly mischievous, was placed to 
his account. And yet, with all this, if there was 
a prize or honorary certificate to be contested for. 
Jack Randall always got it, although not a soul 
ever saw him reading. The professors could not 
help this, although they would sooner have be- 
stowed their rewards upon the good young men 
who " minded their books," — the sober students 
with black frock-coats and thin legs, who puttered 
after them round the wards, like ducks going to a 

Cond, with stethescopes in their hands, and big 
ooks under their arms to look learned. 
Previously to Mr. Muff's agam commencing his 
lecture, Randall went round and beat up all the 
pupils he could find ; and then coaxing the old 
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amongst the Tritons. But even then do not relax 
in your endeavours to insure a good practice; 
but recollect, it is far more difficult to keep a po- 
sition than to attain one. 

Whether you dissect or not, always tell your 
friends in the country that you do; and then, 
when the tin runs short, you can often draw upon 
them for the price af an extremity, varying it as 
occasion may require. You will not find that 
minute knowledge of anatomy which you are ex- 
pected to acquire of any use to you. Great acci- 
dents, in London, always go to hospitals ; and in 
the country, are always sent up to 1/ondon. 

Above all, never get off your beer. The ar- 
chives of Apothecaries' Hall do not present one 
instance of a man being rejected who stood a pot 
of half-and-half when he was asked. And, in 
commencing life, do not be discouraged ; for start- 
ing a practice is very like kindling a fire in a Dr. 
Arnott's stove — the chief difficulty is to begin. 
And, with all the assurance I wish you to possess, 
do not be too anxious to be thought brilliant. 
Dulness and wealth, poverty and genius, are each 
to each synonymous. No man ever yet rode in 
his carriage who wrote a poem for his livelihood; 
and we may estimate talents of intellect in an in- 
verse ratio to talents of gold ; namely, that which- 
ever way you take them, as one predominates, the 
other sinks. 

In conclusion, I beg to drink all your good 
healths, and the perpetual indisposition of your 
patients — if ever you get any. 
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had been fortunate enough to possess such arti- 
cles ; a few pictures of that elaborate and enter- 
taining kind, only met with in lodging-houses and 
brokers' shops, adorned the walls, and you have a 
very fair idea of the apartments which Mr. Simp- 
son Briggs rented at fourteen shillings per week. 

Although the house was situated in a very quiet 
street, yet various internal noises were perpetually 
occurring to prevent a monotonous tranquillity, 
depressing the minds of the inmates. The ser- 
vant was usually called up by a summons over 
the stairs, from the various floors, as all the bell- 
pulls had disappeared in times of the most remote 
antiquity; and occasionally a noisy clattering 
down stairs agreeably broke the silence, as a stu- 
dent slid down the last flight, a species of descent 
much in vogue with the tenants, by which the top 
rail of the banisters had been worn as smooth as 
polished mahogany, and the mat at the bottom of 
the stairs lacerated in several places by receiving 
the first shock of their heels when they landed in 
the passage. 

The spot of earth on which this interesting 
tenement stood, was in that wide locality com- 
monly known as " over the water," — a territory 
principally appropriated to medical students and 
actors, the latter of whom may be seen in crowds 
upon Waterloo Bridge about six o'clock in the 
evening, on their way from their mysterious abodes 
to the theatres ; and who may also be met again, 
if you choose to wait for them, about midnight, 
retracing their steps homeward. The nearest clue 
we can give to Mr. Brisjgs' first abode is, that you 
went over Waterloo Bridge to get to it; which 
circumstance afforded great amusement to those 
gentlemen who honoured him with their acquaint- 
ance when they came to call upon him. The tolli 
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die, or fail, <n* something of the kind, he packed 
up his goods, which were comprised in a carpet- 
bag and a fishing-basket, and emigrated to another 
quarter of the town ; having first written to Jack 
Randall, to beg he would see if there were any 
cheap apartments in the neighbourhood likely to 
suit him. 

" I think I have got a crib that will do for you," 
said Jack, when his acquaintance came to the 
school one morning, ** there 's only one thing against 
it." 

"Well, what's that?" 

" Only the landlady 's a very pious old woman, 
— all religion and rheumatism — she don't like 
much noise, and says she won't take any medical 
students to live in her house, because they are 
such rackety dogs." 

" Well, I don't think so," replied Simpson. — 
^How people's opinions do differ! But I say, 
Jack !" 

« Now then, throw it off." 

" She need not know I 'm a medical student." 

" That 's what I was going to recommend. Say 
vou are a clerk in the Bank — the clerks in the 
bank are always very estimable young men." 

"Well, that might do," replied Mr. Briggs, 
after about a moment's reflection. " But I say 
Jack — suppose she sees any bones lying about 
Clerks in the Bank don't study osteology." 

" But you musn't let her see any," returned 
Randall. " Learn your anatomy from pictures — 
that's what I always do. The rooms are cheap 
enough ; ten shillings a-week for the whole 9uite," 

"And what does it consist of?" 

"A parlour and a tum-up bedstead, with a re- 
cess to hang your clotlies up in. It is on the first 
floor, too." 
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piece of furniture, and equally singular comrau 
nication between the first and ground floors. Tha 
old lady who kept the house, and who could talk 
anybody deaf, began a long story in reply, of the 
state of her affairs upon her husband's death, and 
finally came to the point, by affirming, that when 
she first took the house it had been a cook-shop, 
and the chest was a species of contrivance through 
which the plates of meat and vegetables were 
sent up from the shop below to the dining-room, 
which part of the establishment Mr. Simpson 
Briggs* room once formed. She added that he 
had nothing to fear, as there was a very nice gen- 
tleman l^low, who belonged to some house in the 
city ; and he could always lock the chest if he 
chose, and thus shut off all communication. 

Mr. Briggs professed himself perfectly satisfied 
with this explanation; and in another fbur-and- 
twenty hours was quite at home in his. new do- 
micile. 



CHAPTER IV. — OP THE MANNER IN WHICH JACK RANDALL 
AND MR. SIMPSON BRIGGS DISTINGUISHED THEMSELVES IN 
PUBLIC. 

One fine afternoon, towards the close of the 
session, there was a notice put up on the board 
where the public information was generally posted, 
stating that Mr. Poddy, the anatomical lecturer, 
could not meet his class that day at two o'clock 
as usual. The reason assigned for his absence 
was an important post-mortem examination, some 
little distance out of town ; and this was subse 
quently found to be correct, the subject in ques 
ion being a very fine turkey at a friend's house 
with an accompanying piece of more minute ilis- 
section in the shape of a saddle of mutton. Tha 
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he had when he was an apprentice, which nobody 
could recollect when he had finished, but which, 
nevertheless, Mr. Beans took great delight in nar- 
rating; quite unconscious that, during the recital, 
Jack Randall was filling the pocket of his apron 
"with sawdust, cinders, and all the heads and tails 
of sprats that he could collect. Then after much 
pressing, Mr. Simpson Briggs indulged the com- 
pany in the exhibition of various artful problems 
and keen puzzles, with short bits of tobacco-pipe; 
and concluded by sinking a song — a crime of 
which he was only guilty after the second pint — 
involving many curious speculations on the re- 
spective comforts enjoyed by the Pope and Sul- 
tan; and concluding with the affirmation that he 
would sooner be himself — Mr. Simpson Briggs — 
than either of them. Mr. Newcome applauded 
the performance, by rattling the poker between 
the bars of the grate ; and Mr. Beans, who was 
getting sentimental at the last verse, contented 
fiimself with marking the time, in graceful mea- 
suie, with his pipe ; whilst he threw a glance of 
mingled interest and affection at a crumb of Aber- 
nethy biscuit that lay on the table. 

As the contents of the pewters disappeared, the 
mirth and noise gradually increased. The choruses, 
which had hitherto been sung in time and tune, 
grew louder and more prolonged, until every one 
joined in at the top of his voice, with any parti- 
cular air or words that came uppermost. Jack 
Randall took upon himself to conduct the orches- 
tra, which he did (i la Jullien, with much satis* 
faction to himself, using a humerus as a baton; 
and Briggs kept up a pleasing accompaniment by 
rattling a vertebra and a penny-piece in a quart 
pot. At last, they kicked up such a tremendous 
riot, that the lecturer on the Practice of Physic* 
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into the Mazes at Hampton Court and Roshenrilh 
Gardens. Jack Randall and Briggs therefore were 
left to themselves, and not feeling much inclined to 
go home, agreed to wander about for any amuse- 
ment chance might turn up. At last they got into 
Clare Market, and this refined quarter of the town 
offered them no end of subjects for their temporary 
drolleries ; as they indulged in unmitigated chaff 
with the keepers of the stalls that bordered the 
pavement ; and who had illuminated their wares 
with tallow candles sheltered in paper bags, that 
cast a mellow and subdued light over the gasping 
flounders, consumptive garden-stuff; sleepy pears; 
and lucifersy whelks, straps, apples, and peri- 
winkles, that are the staple commodities of the 
district. Jack Randall asked every policeman he 
met if he was at Waterloo, and Mr. Briggs in- 
quired where he bought his oilskin cape, because 
he wished one like it; with other pleasant out- 
pourings of great minds giving way to light re- 
laxation from the graver duties of the accident- 
wards, and the dissecting-rooms. 

" I'd like to looshe some monies vid you," said 
a son of Israel, as they passed his magazine of 
second-hand clothes. 

Jack Randall immediately offered, with extreme 
politeness, to part with the paper lining of his hat 
upon very advantageous terms. 

" I'll be happy to wait upon you at homesh, if 
you've ffot clothes to part vid." 

" Oh! I've got lots," replied Randall : "when 
can you come ?" 

" Any vensh," was the reply. 

Whereupon Jack wrote down the address of 
Mr. Poddy, the Professor of Anatomy, and told 
the Jew to go there the next morning, before ten. 
They then walked on towards Drury Lane, when 
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sewer and gas-pipes, if he had wished it — Mr. 
Simpson Briggs begged Jack Randall would forth- 
with introduce him to the cheap temple of har- 
mony. 



CHAPTER v.— A FURTHER ACCOUNT OP THE DEBUT OF JACK 
RANDALL AND MR. SIMPSON BRIGGS IN PUBLIC. $ 

The mansion of melody, before which Jack 
Randall and his friend now rested, had the appear- 
ance of a small private house which had come to 
distress, and was now forced to keep a gin-shop 
for its subsistence. A flaming placard in the 
window, whose component letters were staggering 
about as if they had taken a little too much, in- 
formed the public that there was a "Concert 
every Evening" within ; and two long bills, wa- 
fered to the panes of glass, set forth, in attractive 
display, the programme of the evening's amuse- 
ment, the principal feature being the gladiatorial 
posturing of the Syrian Indefatigables. 

Upon paying a penny each to a dirty fellow 




SOMETHINa UNEXPECTED. 



who stood at the bar, Mr. Simpson Briggs and 
Jack Randall were allowed to ascend an exceed- 
ingly unsafe staircase to the first floor of the man- 
sion, the whole of which was appropriated to the 
•* Grand Concert Room." The apartment was 
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the pewter with much reverence to the lady. 
Then, turning to her husband, be continuedr- 
"And you, sir — what will you do me the favoui 
to drink with me ?" 

"I thank'ee, sir/' replied Mr. Sinuns; "I'll 
take threepenn'orth of cold." 

Mr. Simpson Briggs had not the slightest idea 
what was meant by the professional gentleman, who, 
to judge from a perpetual short inspiration of air 
through his nose, and slight huskiness in the upper 
tones of his voice, bad laid in a sufficient quantity 
of cold already ; so he told him to give his order 
to the waiter, and he would have the pleasure of 
settling the account. 

The curtain then fell, to prepare for the exhi- 
bition of " The Gladiators ;" and when it rose 
again, the audience beheld two gentlemen in long 
drawers and cotton "jerseys," with their arms 
apparently thrust down the legs of stockings^ and 
their hands and feces chalked and floured, who 
were standing in attitudes expressive of animosity. 
Then the piano uttered some imposing chords; 
and one of the gladiators threw his fist out in de- 
fiance towards one of the gas-lamps ; and the other 
appeared to invoke the inmates of the second floor, • 
first looking uncommonly savage at a crack in the 
ceiling, and then knocking his chest three times 
with his fist, which proceeding enveloped him in 
a cloud of white dust — no doubt emblematical of 
glory. Then they showed the audience how the 
ancient Romans fought — which was, apparently, 
by standing on their heads, getting upon one 
another's shoulders, hanging out at right angles 
with their foot round the neck of their adversary, 
tying themselves into knots, and various other 
very remarkable feats, which are certainly not 
tdopted in the pugilistic encounters of the present 
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that when Jack Randall had once started upon 
any subject, you might as soon attempt to stop a 
mail-train with a turnpike of barley-sugar, gave 
himself up for lost, and allowed his friend to 
go on. 




▲ STARE-CASE. 



" Nephew of the immortal Rubini," continued 
Jack, " by his uncle's side, he only waits the cer- 
tain retirement of his gifted relative to appear at 
the Opera. In the mean time, he delights his 
friends; and, with your permission, the gentle- 
man on my right — Mr. Allen Harrison Templefton 
Briggs — will favour us with the celebrated comic 
song from the opera of * Semiramide,* or, * The 
British Worthy ;" and, on this occasion only, he 
will sing it with the chill off, and a cinder in it." 

And amidst the vociferous cheers of the com- 
pany, who anticipated something immensely grand, 
Jack Randall seized Mr. Simpson Briggs by the 
arm, and literally dragged him into the platform 
— the people taking his resistance for the modesty 
of real talent, and in consequence redoubling their 
applause 
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which alluded to a young lady passing through 
the different stages of maid, wife, ana widow« 
under the various head-dresses of a wreath of 
rosesy orange flowers, and weeds; and proving 
the keen observation of Jack Randall, who made 
very minute remarks on her appearance, although 
he confessed that he saw her but a moment: 
** but/' added he, looking at a dirty piece of music 
before him, upon which some vivacious predeoei- 
sor had drawn a lady's profile, taking a sight, 
" methinks I see her now." 

Had Jack Randall been ambitious, the reception 
which the song met with, from all except the regu- 
larly engaged professionals, would have incited 
him to further displays of his musical and vood 
talent. But recollecting the grand secret of suc- 
cess in life, to retire when you have made a fiood 
impression, he acknowledged the plaudits of the 
company by a very magnificent bow, and havinff 
requested dkey would do him the favour to drink 
his health in a gallon of half-and-half, which he 
would settle for with the waiter, he resumed his 
seat. 

" I ask your pardon, Sir," said a very cadave- 
rous-looking man, approaching him ; " I ask your 
pardon. Sir, but my benefit is fixed for the tenth 
of December. I am the Bloomsbury Braham, 
what is mentioned in the bill. If you would give 
me a song, you would greatly oblige me." 

" Oh certainly, certainly," replied Jack. "Two 
or three, any songs, all sorts of songs — comic 
Italian, or mentisental" Then raising his voice 
he added, to the room m general : — 

" Ladies and Gentlemen, 

" The hour is come that we must part ; but the 
remembrance of the happy evening we have passed 
together, will never be eradicated whilst memory 
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lines. So be tugged down every one that came 
in hia way, with a sudden jerk, and then let it fly 
back again, startling the coachman from his slum- 
bers, with the general accompaniment of a flick 
in the face from the though as the lash recoiled. 
By the time he was awake, Jack and Mr. Briggs 
had walked on to another carriage, and this face- 
tious amusement was repeated until the whole 
line was in a state of great excitement, trying to 
catch him with the lash of their whips — ^wbich 
intended punishment always fell upon the next 
passer-by — or saluting him with such jocular 
speeches as ** There goes two tailors I" '« Halloo! 
you counter-jumpers, here's your master a-com- 
ing;" or "Are you out for the night?" to which 
last inquiry Jack generally replied that he was, 
with the key, and that his mother didn't know it. 
After a few more practical jokes, at the expense 
of the ham-sandwich men, and the Tenders of 
" Frrrruit-pie orrrr-ra meatl" for gallery con- 
sumption, Mr. Briggs avowed his intention of 
going home, because, as we have stated, his land- 
lady was religiously rheumatic, and did not like 
Medical Students or late lodgers. And Jack 
Randall, who could not get to sleep if he went to 
bed before three in the morning, wandered into 
the parlours of various taverns, to see if he coald 
find some acquaintances in any of them to sap 
with, concluding his evening in a most unexpected 
manner, to which, in all probability, we may 
hereafter refer. 
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■who, being a pious old lady, as we have stated, 
thought him a very quiet steady young man, wai 
ignorant that he was a medical student ; and from 
his noiseless habits, not only trusted him so long, 
Dut would even have lent him five pounds had hd 
wanted it. 

He was ruminating what he should do, with the 
letter in his hand on the morning he received it ; 
when his meditations were broken by a most dis- 
cordant noise in the street below, resembling a 
tune played backwards on a cracked horn, and 
followed by shouts of " Yo-he-o !" " Lurli-e-ty!" 
and other vivacious outbursts of mirth. He im- 
mediately, to his extreme horror, recognised Jack 
Randall's voice, whom he had always studiously 
avoided asking to his lodgings ; for knowing the 
rather exuberant hilarity of his disposition, he 
feared that his presence might offend his quiet old 
landlady, and procure him a notice to pay for and 
quit his abode at the same time. And Jack Ran- 
dall had been in general very considerate, and not 
at all obtrusive; but he was in superabundant 
spirits this morning, and evidently boiling over 
with something he wished to tell his companion. 

" I say, old fellow, let us up, will you V* was 
the question that greeted Mr. Briggs as he opened 
the window, and put his head out to check Ran^ 
dall's hullaballoo. 

*' Well, come up, if you must," replied Simpson, 
in a tone of resignation ; " but why are you kick- 
ing up that awful riot V* 

"All right," replied Jack ; " I only wanted to 
see if you were at home." And thereupon ho 
pulled the bell, and knocked at the door, and blew 
the horn, all at once, with a perseverance that 
threw the whole household into convulsion : and 
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^* How's that?" asked Simpson. 

" Why, I think he ate too many poached e^s 
and they rather exhilarated him ; for when we sot 
into Covent Garden, he would insist upon trymg 
to drag us in a vegetable cart. He lifted up the 
shafts to do it, when the cart; which was loaded 
with turnips, was overbalanced, and tipped up 
backwards. The chain, which went across from 
one shaft to the other, caught hold of him, and 
lifted him up like a swing into the air, and there 
he sat." 

« Well, and what did you do V 

" We saw the policeman coming, and ran away 
as fast as we could. Hicks was nailed, and I 
suppose by this time has paid his five shillings — 
very little lark for five shillings, though — was it 
notr 

" Uncommon," replied Mr. Briggs. "And where 
did you go next ?*' 

" W hy, I can't exactly remember," said Randall, 
whose ideas of his subsequent adventures aj^peared 
to be rather indistinct. " But, you see, here I am, 
all right, and fresh as a lark. I say, what have 
you got for breakfast ?" 

Mr. Simpson Briggs was compelled to confess 
that there was not a great deal in the house. 
Whereon Randall took upon himself to find out, 
and having looked into various closets and boxes, 
at last opened the chest which we have spoken of 
before as communicating with the floor below. 

"Halloo!" he cried, with some astonishment 
" What the deuce is this ? I can see right down 
into the room underneath — Halloo !" 

" Hush ! for goodness' sake, don't kick up that 
row. Jack. The place was formerly an eating- 
house, and tne dishes used to come up there from 
the kitchen." 
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But this was not so easily done ; for Randall 
in his hilarity, had poured some beer into the box 
of lucifers, which was somewhat against their 
lighting ; and after several vain attempts, he pro- 

B>sed borrowing some of Mr. Spiff underneath, 
ut Mr. Spiff did not chance to be at home, so 
that Mr. Briggs, who knew he kept bis lucifers 
on the top of a bureau, opened the chest of com- 
munication, and fished down it with a pair of 
tongs, finally producing the desired matches, after 
having in turns brought up some lobster's shells, 
a pewter go (which, if everybody had their own, 
would possibly have belonged to Mr. Rhodes), 
and then something which was very like a wo- 
man's cap. Fire was then produced, and the 
" despatch'* set in action — brown paper being dis- 
carded from not having any, and the want of it 
clandestinely supplied by Jack, partly from th€; 
notes Mr. Briggs had taken at lectures; and partly 
from some hay which he secretly pulled out of the 
otd easy-chair. The coffee arrived, and the break- 
fast was made, our friends laying the cloth on the 
top of the chest, because the table was covered 
with articles of study and recreation — books, 
pipes, inkstands, pewter-pots, and tobacco-jars. 

" Jack," said Mr. Briggs, mysteriously to his 
companion, when their hunger was somewhat ap- 
petsed, " Jack, I want to tell you something.*' 

" Out with it, then," replied Randall. 

" But you'll laugh V* 

" No, I won't — honour." 

" Well, then," resumed Briggs, with some hesi- 
tation, "I think I'm in love." 

Jack Randall finished cramming the tails of the 
herrings into the bowl of Mr. Briggs's pipe, in 
which occupation he had been quietly en^ged; 
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•* Wait an instant till the leeches come off,** 
said Jacky in reply. 

" We will break it open,** cried the invaders. 

" Do if you dare," said Jack ; and pushing the 
turn-up bedstead against it, he blew a fearful note 
of defiance on his cornet. 

The crisis had arrived ; Mr. Briggs, in the short 
interim, had crammed all his effects into his fish- 
ing-basket and carpet-bag ; the beauty of which 
latter article is, that it is never so full but you 
can put something else in. Begging a rapid par- 
don for the intrusion, he threw his things down 
into SpiflPs room, and followed by Randall, de- 
scended after them, letting the lid close over their 
heads. In another minute, lie had gained the street 
unopposed; for, as Jack had suspected, all the 
people of the house were up on the landing out- 
side their door. The omnibus was at the end of 
the street ; a short run enabled him to overtake . 
it, and plunge into the seclusion of its interior ; 
and Jack Randall, after telling Mr. Spiff he should 
be happy to serve him in a like strait, and begging 
he would tell the landlady that Mr. Briggs left all 
eflfects they could find for the benefit of his credi- 
tors, also took a hurried departure. 

That same evening Mr. Simpson Briefs was 
located in safety at home, and Jack Randall, hav- 
ing got his certificates signed, of his first course 
of lectures, was once more domiciled with his old 
friend Mr. Muff, at Clodpole. Peace, and plenty 
of patients, be their portion. 
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his way through woods, scrambling up ravines to gather 
flowers, and only to lay the hard winnings of his toil be- 
fore a stock, a stone, that cannot even so much as wink a 
thankfulness for such desperate duty done. 

And what shall we say of the author who, choosing a 
patron merely for his titles — for the gold rings in his nose 
and ears, and certainly not for the diamond in his head- 
lays before him a book for which the poor creature has 
not the slightest relish ? He is incapable of tasting itM 
deliciousness. Its most sapid morsels lie in his mouth 
like bran. He chews and chews a prime cut, yea the very 
pope's -eye of philosophy, as it were chopped hay. I be- 
stow ink upon no such man. And thou, sagacious and 
therefore pacific goose, still enjoy thy common right; 
still with snaky neck search the short grass — still, with fixed 
and meditating look, eye man askance — ^I disturb thee not, 
I rifle not thy wing of its gray wealth to nib a pen for 
such a patron. 

But hither, hither, ye sprites and genii— old visitants of 
dimmest garrets — ye who have made the musty air musi- 
cal with your quivering pinions, and with kindly conjura- 
tions given state to stateless kings, who, from their attic 
thrones, rule the thankless and despising world beneath^ 
hither ye, who from the phials of hope have sweetened 
the bitterness of the present, — who first did crown the poet 
in his solemn solitude, and — no illusion but sweetest 
truth ! — made him see in every growing line a grove of 
budding laurel — made him with a shuddering glee hear 
the far-off praises of the future, even as men hear the dis- 
tant music of a coming triumph ! Hither, hither, ye Par- 
nassian fays, and bring me ink — bright ink — odorous ink 
— ink made in the deep recesses of some Indian wood, 
dark as night, yet fragrant as the mom. 
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Well done. It is black and liquid as a black eye smil- 
ing sweet mischief on unconscious man. And now, boys, 
a pen ! Stay ! know ye the vicarage of Purplecloth ? It 
is a fruitful nook, where there is an hourly struggle be- 
tween the rector and his geese which shall be the fattest, 
man or birds. Hie ye there, and straightway choose the 
primest jjoose. Kill him : yet kill him quickly — humanely, 
singing some sacrificial melody the while. He will give 
up his quills serenely, quietly as a dying laureat. When 
the goose is dead, take care that the creature be properly 
buried ; to which end, I charge ye give his body to the 
poor. 

So! An errand quickly done. Here is pen and ink. 
As for paper — no matter ; out of the most beautiful, yet 
costly bravado, I will write my Dedication on tlie back of 
a £50 note, which — the words enshrined in type — ^be it 
known, remains the perquisite of the printer. May he 
make the most he can of it ! And now to begin my dedi- 
cation in good earnest. 



Mt Dear Sir James : 

I perceive from the works of those daily law- 
breakers, the reporters of Parliamentary speeches, that you 
have the right — a right solemnized by law — ^to burgla- 
riously break and enter into every package, bundle, letter, 
note, or billet-doux, sent through the Post-ofBce. Yes ; you 
are permitted this high privilege by the Act of 1 Victoria, 
whom God preserve. 

I protest, Sir James, that henceforth I shall never think 
of that crowning pile of St. Martin's-le-Grapd, without 
««eing you in imagination working away with a crow-bar, 

■mashing red and black wax — or, by the more subtle 

17 
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ngency of 3team, softening ws^fers, tha(t the letter may 
open its lips, and yield up the contents of its v^ry heart to 
the Secretary of the Home Department 

I am not a squeamish creature, Sii^ Jam^s. I ha^e aot 
what is called by the world false modesty : a modesty, I pre- 
sume, to be classed with false ringlets and false teeth, and 
therefore never used but when the real thing is wholly de- 
parted. No ; I have seen too much of the world to care a 
great deal for its turned-up noses and the ugly n^ouths it may 
make at me. Nevertheless, Sir Jabies, there is a point be- 
tween philosophy and apathy. Tes ; the rhinoceros has Iub 
tender part — I have mine : so tender, and withal so vital, that 
I cannot get rid of it. Were I, like Acqii4LEs, vulnerable 
only in one heel, I would instantly cheat &te. of its malice, 
have my limb amputated, and laugh securely at dj^stiny on 
a wooden leg. This, Sir James, I would do : but a man 
cannot take the weak parts of his heart away as dexterously 
as ^ careful housewife removes the fly-blow from meat 
Hence my complaint 

My one weakness — (for weaknesses, strangely enough, 
are like wives ; no man, whatever the truth may be, thinks 
it proper to own to more than one at a time,) — my one 
weakness is a disgust, a horror, that any man should dare 
to profane the sanctity of my letters ! I know not — for if 
a man can save a bit of self-flattery out of his weakness, it 
is so much virtue got, as one may say, out of the fire — ^I 
know not if this aversion may not, in some degree, arise 
from my love of mankind, and, consequently my annoy- 
ance at seeing it in a paltry, pitiable condition, pushing its 
brazen nose where only its brass can protect it Be this 
as it may ; when I learned this morning that you. Sir 
James, made yourself a sort of horse or ass-hair seive, 
through which the correspondences of men were passed, 
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fhat, if there^ th» daggers, pikes, and pistole of the writers 
might be duly deposited in the state vessel appointed to 
detect them — I confess it, I felt in a paroxysm of passion, 
for the proper expression of which no words have as yet 
been fashioned. 

And for this just reason. I knew that my name was too 
much noised in the world to escape even the ears of Cabi- 
net Ministers. Hence, I felt assured that my letters — and 
the tliousands I receive-! — had all of them been defiled by 
^e eyes of a spy ; that all my most domestic secrets had 
been rumpled and touzled, and pinched here and pinched 
there-^eearched by an English Minister as shuddering 
modesty is searched at a French custom-house ! My first 
feeling. Sir Jambs, was intense indignation; and then I 
Tehemently slapped my breast; and so, giving the virtue a 
jerk, pity came uppermost 

Then I thought — how can I and Sir James ever meet 
again ? When we met, I was wont to don a crimson 
waistcoat, worked with all sorts of impossibilities in gold ; 
to wear a court coat of cut chocolate velvet, and silk 
stockings shining like glass. Knowing that the vulgar 
were taken by such things, I always went among Cabinet 
Ministers, drest to the amazement even of tailors. Sir 
Jabebs, you know my secret, and how in that dress can 
we meet again ? Deny it not ; you must know it, for you 
have read Mr. Nathan's letters long before they came to 
my unconscious hand, letters demanding of roe, I will not 
take upon myself to say how many times, payment for 
the hire of that crimson waistcoat and chocolate velvet 
coat This is one case ; I might cite a hundred. 

At length, I took comfort. A true chemist will extract 
sugar even from the cudgel he has been beaten with. Sir 
James has, I thought, ill-used me, but nevertheless, from 
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his very shabbiness wHl I extract the sweets of patronage. 
1 will dedicate to him my ^^ Complete Letter- Writer ;^ 
and for this reason — a reason stringent as an iron hoop. 

As Sir Jambs Graham has the whole run of the Post- 
office — as he has the unquestioned fingering of all the 
letters of the Queen's subjects — ^he cannot but possess 
a most refined, most exquisite taste, for the graces of epis- 
tolary composition. Yes; he, above all men, firom his 
large reading of the subject, will take and hug to his 
bosom — if Ministers own such physical vulgarities — 
Punch's Ck>MPLETE Letter Writer. He will appreci- 
ate its many-coloured style ; he will acknowledge it as a 
work to supersede all works of the sort hitherto written ; 
he will — ^perhaps in his place in Padiament, and so save 
a considerable sum in the way of advertisements — declare 
of the book, that no family should be without it; and 
that every gentleman's library, having all else, yet want- 
faig IT, has nothing! 

Therefore, Sir Jaaies, it is with the profoundest opin- 
ion of your experienced ability to judge the surpassing 
merits of the volume — a volume for the world — take 
Punch's Complete Writer is dedicated to you, 

By your Old Acquaintance, 



NOTICE. 



St. Martin^S'le^GrandyJuly 19/A. 

£mperors, Kings, Princes, Grand Dukes, YicejojBj 
Popes, Potentates, Infants, Regents, Barons, and Foieign 
Noblemen in general, are respectfully announced that, on 
and after the present month, the following alterations will 
take place in the opening of letters : — 



Letters 
posted at 


Opened at 


9 A.M. 
10 A.M. 
12 

2 P.M. 

4 P.M. 


10 A.M. 

11 A.M. 
2 P.M. 
4 P.M. 
6 P.M. 



Copies of letters opened will bie despatched the same 
evening, and every information afforded as to the address 
of suspected parties. 

A Polish and Italian translator is now permanently en- 
gaged, and a choice assortment of foreign sealA has lately 
been added to the extensive collection. 

Greater dexterity practised since the recent disclosures. 



• • 



JVb increase in the prices* 
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LETTER I. 
From a iMdy^ inquiring the Character of a Servant. 

MTadam, 

Bridg[et Duster having applied to me for a place 
of maid- of-all- work, I beg to learn of you, as her last mis- 
tress, her fitness for the serious responsibilities of that situ- 
ation. Having sufTeredi so much from the impertinence 
and wickedness of servants — (I have often thought tliey 
were only sent into this world to torment respectable peo- 
ple) — you will, [ am sure, forgive me if I appear some- 
what particular in my inquiries. Experience, madam, has 
made me circumspect. There was a time when I thought 
all the world as good and honest as myself; but house- 
keeping wipes tlie bloom from the human heart, and makes 
us lock our tea-caddies. 

I have kept house for fi ve-and-twenty years, in which 
time 1 have constantly endeavoured to find a servant who 
should be without a fault; yet, though I have given eight 
pounds a year with tea and sugar — would you believe it ? — 
J have never once succeeded. However, J must say it, 
I like the face of Bridget ; I never saw a deeper small-pox. 
As for handsome servants, I never have 'em : they always 
think more of their faces than their fire-irons, and are 
puckering up their mouths at tlie looking-glass \i hen they 
should be rubbing the door-plate. Curls, too, I never suf- 
fer to cross my threshold. I know more tlian one instance 
in which curls have destroyed the peace of a family. For 
cny money, a servant can't be too plain : in a word, I think 
ugliness to be a sort of cheap livery intended by nature 
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for maids-of-all-work — it keeps 'em in their proper place, 
and prevents 'em thinking of foolishness. So far, Bridget's 
looks are most satisfactory. 

And now, ma'am, for tlie article of dress. Servants have 
never been . servants since linsey-woolsey went out. It 
makes my very flesh creep to see 'em flaunting about, for 
all the world as if they were bom to silk gowns and open- 
work in their stockings. I have seen a housemaid go oat 
for the day with a parasol ! I prophesied her end, and — poor 
wretch ! — so it came about. What I have suffered, too, 
from such presumption ! I once had a creature who co- 
pied every new cap 1 had, violating my best feelings un- 
der my own roof! Bridget looks like a humble dresser, 
fit for a kitchen ; I trust she is so. 

I hope, however, she is sober. When servants are very 
plain, they sometimes, to revenge themselves on nature, 
fly to drink. This is shocking ; for with such people, 
with all one's locking and bolting, one's brandy is never 
safe. 

In the next place, does Bridget break ? Not but w}iat 
J always make my servants pay for all they destroy ; still, 
they can't pay for one's nerves. Again, there is this dan- 
ger — they may break beyond their wages. 

Is Bridget honest ? Pray, madam, be particular on this 
point, for I have been much deceived. I once took a ser- 
vant with the finest character for honesty; and, only a 
week afterwards, detected her giving three cold potatoes 
to a little hurdy-gurdy foreigner with white mice. 

Is Bridget civil ? Will she bear wholesome reproof? 
A servant who answers is my abomination. It is clearly 
flying in the face of the best interests of society. Surely, 
people who pay wages have a right to find what fault they 
please ; it is the natural privilege that marks the mistress 
from the maid. I would have a severe law to punish a 
servant who answers — even if right. 

Js Bridget an early riser, without any reference to the 
time she may be allowed to go to bed ? A good maid-of- 
all-work should, so to speak, be like a needle, and always 
sleep with one eye open. 

Has Bridget any followers? Such creatures I never 
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allow. I conceive that a seivant ought to be a sort of nun, 
and, from tlie moment she enters your house, should take 
leave of all the world besides. Has she not her kitchen 
for willuig hands always to do something in ? And then 
for company, doesnH she see the butcher, the baker, the 
dustman — to say nothing of the sweeps ? 

Is Bridget industrious — is she clean ? I hope, for the 
poor creature's sake, that you may be able to answer these 
few questions to my satisfaction, when Bridget may im- 
mediately bring her boxes. With me, her duties will be 
few, but they must be punctually performed. Indeed, I 
require a servant to consider herself a sort of human kitch- 
en clock. She must have no temper, no sulks, no flesh- 
and-blood feelings, as I've heard impudent hussies call 
their airs and graces, but must go as regularly through her 
work as though she was made of steel springs and brass 
pullies. For such a person, there is a happy home in the 
house of 

Your obedient Servant, 

Pamela Squaw. 



LETTER II. 

From a Servant^ inquiring the Character of a Mistress. 

Dear Mollt, 

Finding that you're in place next door to Mrs. Squaw, 
and remembering what friends we used to be when both 
of us lived with the pastry cook, I have thought fit to 
write to you to inquire about your neighbour. It's all 
very fine, Molly, for mistresses to haggle about the cha- 
racters of their maids, but surely we poor servants have as 
much right to ask the characters of our mistresses. How- 
ever, folks who pay wages will always have the upper 
hand in this world, whatever, to our comfort, may happen 
to 'em afterwards. 

I thank my stars I don't judge of people by their looks, 
otherwise I wouldn't go into Mrs. Squaw's kitchen, if it 
was made of gold ; she's dreadful ugly, to be sure, but I 
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donh despise her for that, if her temper's sweet I canH 
bear a mistress that's always nagging and nagging. A 
good noise, once in a way, f donH mind — ^it brisks up 
one's blood \ but I have known mistresses always pushing 
their words at you and about you, as if they were sticking 
pins in a cushion with no flesh and blood. 

How does she like her maids to dress ? Mind, I don't 
insist on ringlets in the house, but when I ^o out, I'm my 
own mistress. Pve given up two places ror my bird-of- 
paradise feather — ^it looks quite alive in nay white chip !•— 
and would give up twenty* After slaving among pots and 
pans for a month, it is so sweet to be sometimes taken for 
a lady on one's Sunday out 

And now, dear Molly, teU me truly ; does Mrs. Squaw 
drink? I have lived in one femily where the mistress 
kept a bottle in a thing that looked for all the world like 
the covering of a book. No wages should make me do 
this again; and — perhaps I am wrong — but, looking at 
Mrs. I^uaw, I thought I never saw a redder nose. When 
a mistress has such a habit, a poor girl's character is never 
safe. 

I've agreed to pay for all 1 break, but that I don't mind, 
as I never break nothing — it's always the cat But then 
I've known mistresses mean enough to put off a cracked 
basin on a poor servant. What is Mrs. Squaw's character 
for crockery? 

Mrs. Squaw asked me if I had any followers, as she al- 
lowed of no such thing. I said — and truly, Molly — that I 
had nobody that followed me; but, Molly, there is a young 
man that / have followed these two years, and will, so 
long as I have eyes to stare and limbs to move. Such a 
sweet creature — six feet one inch and a half without his 
boots i Such a mustachio on his lip — such a delicate 
thing, just the colour of a leech ! He's in the Life Guards, 
Molly ; quite a building of a man. You can't think how 
fond he is of me; for these last two years he's smoked 
my wages in cigars. I lost one place about him, and glo- 
ried in it ! It was one quarter-day, and he came whisding 
about the area. Mistress saw his red coat, and ringing the 
bell, asked me what I meiuit by harbouring a low soldier ? 
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My blood was up like ginger-beer. " It's all very well 
for you, ma'am," says I, *' to say low soldier. But, 
ma'am," says I, " you don't know what it is to be courted 
by a Life Guardsman." 

O ! these mistresses, Molly f they think poor servants 
have no more flesh and blood than a porridge-skillet. 
They can have their comfortable courtings in their par- 
lours and drawing-rooms ; and then, with their very toes 
at the fire, they can abuse a poor servant for only whis- 
pering a bit of love, all among the snow, perhaps, in the 
area. This is the treatment that often makes poor girls 
desperate, and drives 'em to marriage long, afore their time. 

No followers, indeed ! No ; they thmk that the cat 
and the kettle, and the kitchen clock, are company enough 
for a poor servant. They never think of us in the long 
winter nights, when they are playing at cards, or chatting 
with folks who've dropt in — they never think of us, all 
alone as we are, without a soul to speak to ! No ; we 
must have no followers, though, perhaps, the parlour's 
ringing again with laughter; and our only chance of open- 
ing our lips is the chance of being sent out to get oysters 
for the company. 

However, dear Molly, write me all you know about the 
character of Mrs. Squaw : if she's sober, and gives civil 
words, and regular wages to her servants, I don't mind 
having her for a mistress, until the sweet day arrives whea 
I shall become a soldier's wedded lady. Till then. 
Believe me, your friend and old fellow-servant, 

Bridget Duster. 



fhall have received it. The roses that Wfeathe arotkiid the 
stamp are, to my mind's eye, Richards, the very types 
of our kindred minds. Do not, however, fail to post the 
bill to-night 

There is — I believe he calls it-^^-a bond 6n my account 
for three or four hundreds to which si tfoublesbme aitorney 
wants your name. Come and breakfast with me on Mon- 
day, my dear boy, and it shall be ready for you. Heaven 
bless you — 

Your friend, to the Place of Tombs, 
Montague St. George. 

P. S. I have £i pdtd de foie ^ras^ which I dololt think 
you ever tasted, frorti Paris, for Monday. It's made of 
geese's-liver. They pxit the live goose before the fire and 
make it drink and driiik. Rather cruel, btit there's no 
mistake in the liver. 



LETTER tV. 

The Friend? s Answer^ refusing both .Acceptance and Bond 

My dear Montague, 

Your letter has given me great pleasure. You know 
how highly I have always thought of friendship : it is, 88 
you say, a divme thing. Indeed, to my mind so divine, 
that it should never, no never, be mixed up with money. 

Nevertheless, however we may differ on this little point, 
it is impossible for me to speak as I feel on your letter 
It is charmingly written. There is a beauty, a fervour in 
your sentiments about friendship that convince me yon 
have felt its treasures, and are, therein, though p>oor in the 
world's esteem, rich as an Emperor. My dear friend, cul- 
tivate this st}4e of writing : 1 am certain money is to be 
made by it 

I agree with you as to your opinion of the world; it is 
a glorious world — and glorious, indeed, are some of the 
people in it The friendship that has so Idng i^bsidted 
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the Old Man drew a bill, and Sinbad — guileless tar!— ac- 
cepted it. 

You speak of the roses that wreathe about the stamp. 
They are, indeed, very pretty. But, somehow, my eye 
fell upon the thistles ; which I doubt not, the benevolence 
of Her Majesty causes to be embossed there: thistles, 
clearly significant that the man who accepts a bill, save 
for his own dehU is an ass. 

I am, on the contrary, 

Your affectionate friend, 

John Richards. 



LETTER V. 

From a very Young Gentleman to a Favourite Actresi 
whom he has only seen in Public. 

Dearest Madam, 

For these past six months I have pulled against my 
heart — I have resisted my transports — ^I have fought with 
my passion. Yes — I determined — I will die, and my con- 
suming secret shall perish with me. Alas ! silence is no 
longer possible. Your witcheries of to-night have driven 
me with whirlwind force to pen and ink. Your voice is 
still in my ears — your eyes still upon my cheek — I will, 
I must write ! 

Madam, I have long adored you. Love is my witness, 
that I never hoped to breathe as much ; but after your de- 
votion of this evening — after the heroic sacrifice that you 
have made for love — after the happy willingness you have 
shown to give up fortune, rank, and friends, and retire 
with your lover from the world, though that lover was 
but a woodman, with nothing but his axe to provide for 
you both — after the development of such a feeling (be- 
lieve it, adored one, there was not a dry eye in the pit,) I 
should wrong the sweet susceptibility of your nature, I 
should wrong myself, to keep silence. No ; the way in 
which you withered the unprincipled nobleman, the tempt- 
ing seducer in the second act, convinced me with an elec- 
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myself. I seem to grudge ieveiy man his seat, as slowly 
one by one drops in. i unwillingly sufier any body to 
participate in your smiles and honied woixls. No : 1 
would have you act all to myself. Even applause some- 
times throws me into a dangerous paroxysm : I fbel it as 
an intrusion on my privilege that any one should dare to 
applaud but me ; my blood boils to my fingers' ends ; but 
I suppress my feelings, and have as yet, thou^ sorely 
tempted, knocked no man from his seat. 

I hftv6 breathed the secret of my love to nobody ; and 
yet my eyes must have betrayed me. Forgive me ; I could 
not control my eyes. Methinks you ask me, who has 
discovered my love .? Smile not, I will tell you — ^the fruit- 
women. Good cteatures ! there is not one who does not 
hurry to me with a play-bill, folded down at the glorious 
letters that compose your name, her finger — ^as though by 
accident — pointed at the soul-delighting word. I wUl not 
tiell you how I treasure those bills ; no, you shall never 
know that every such play-bill is folded beneath my pil- 
low at night, and is resigned to ^ morocco portfolio in the 
morning ; tny sensations a^ the theatre first briefly marked 
in the margin. This you shall nevisr know. 

Let me, however, return to my third seat. The curtain 
is down — the orchestra yet empty. That curtain seems 
to shut me from Paradise, for 1 know you are behind it. 
The musicians come in, and my heart begins to throb at 
the overture. The play begins ; perhaps you are disco- 
vered in Scene I., in the depths of misery — how delicious- 
ly my brain beats to know it. You speak ; and all my 
veins are throbbing like the tongue of a Jews'-harp. Per- 
haps you sing ; and then I feel a kind of sweet swooning 
sickness — a sort of death made easy — that I can't describe. 
At times you dance ; and then do 1 seem lifted by some 
invisible power, and made to float about you. Then you 
leave the stage, and all who come after are no more to me 
than jointed dolls with moving eyes. How I loathe the 
miserable buflbon — the comedy-man, as he is called — 
who, while I am languishing for your next appearance, 
makes the empty audience laugh about me : such mirth 
ieems an insult to my feelings— ^a desecration of my love 
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P. S. Please, dearest, leave an answer at the stage-deor. 
And, dearest, prav let me catch your eye in the third row 
to-morrow. 



LETTER VL 

* 
JSnswer from the Jictress*s Father to the very Young 

Gentleman. 
Sib, 

Yon are either a madman or a fooL I have to in- 
form yon that I usually cany a stout stick. Any more 
letters to my daughter, and you may become acquainted 
with it Should you, however, be beyond my power of 
chastisement, there u a certain gentleman, to whom, on 
the advice of my daughter, 1 have only to show your 
letter, and he will commission his footman to thrash you 
as your impertinence deserves. 

Your obedient Servant, 

Thkspis Bdrntco&k. 

P. S. In future I shall keep my eye upon the third row 
of the pit 



LETTER VII. 

From a Gentleman to his Friend^ on being called to the Bar, 

My Dear Tom, 

I hope I am the first to congratulate you. What a 
career is open to you! There is^such loftiness of pur- 
pose — such true nobility of aim in the profession to which, 
with a lover's fondness, you have bound yourself that, in 
a measure, I feel myself glorified by the advancement of my 
friend ! 

You are now called to the bar ! Yes, you are of the 
happy few chosen by the solemn election of the law as the 
privileged champions of humanity. To you the widow 
and the orphan may prefer their prayers ; in you they are 



as human creatures they dwell withm the small circle of 
their selfishness, all tilings beyond mere things of &ble. 

How different is your lot! You are ^called to ths 
bar :" you are chosen to play a part before the eyes of the 
whole world. You are to uplift your voice in defence of 
all that dignifies our nature : you ar& to work the daily 
champion of the weak and the distressed. Is it possible that 
man can have a more glorious vocation ? Is it within the 
ambition of a truly virtuous mind to achieve greater 
tiiumphs ? 

Again, how beautiful will be the study of human nature 
laid before you ! Every day you will be called to read 
that wondrous volume, the human heart, in all its strange 
yet fascinating contradictions. And when, in the fulness 
of fame, distinguished by every at^bute. of moral good* 
ness, you are summoned to &e bench,— r^you will display 
to the world one of its noblest spectacles, a great and good 
man honoured for his worth. Your elevation, whilst it 
rewards the labours of your own clear spirit, will^ star* 
like, shine upon the hopes of others, inciting them to act 
your worthiness again and again. Thus will your exo^ 
lence be multiplied, and example beget example. 

Believe me, my dear Tom, 

Your sincere friend, 

Justus Hartlit. 



LETTER VIIL 

Reply of the GerUleman called to the Bar to hts Friend. 

My dear Hartley, 

You are, 1 find, the same enthusiastic, unsophisticated 
creature that 1 left at Cambridge. May you never meet 
with aught to change the noble simplicity of your nature ! 
True it is, I am " called ;" and most true I may, if I 
would wish to starve, dub myself knight of all distressed 
matrons, virgins, and orphans. Unfortunately, however, 
for your rhapsody, it will always lie iiv the breast of the 
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are pistol-proof, and may therefore throw what mud and 
call what names you please. You have the privilege of 
the bar, which in this case means — the privilege of cow- 
ardice ; and to the last letter you avail yourself of its im- 
munity. 

You have likewise forgotten another privilege, that of 
cross-examination. Ha ! my friend, you know my love 
of a joke, and truly I anticipate much enjoyment from the 
freedom of tongue allowed me when I shall have a wit- 
ness to practise upon. How I will " torture him with my 
wit" — how turn him inside out for the benefit of my 
client ! Indeed, the true heroism of the advocate is only 
shown by his contempt of all things in honour of his fee. 
Hence, if retained by homicide to wash white and, if pos- 
sible, to sweeten the blood-dyed ruffian for the world, I 
shall not hesitate (though assured of my client^s guilt,) to 
blacken all the witnesses against him. In pursuit of this 
high duty, I shall think it onerous upon me to impugn 
even the chastity of female virtue, so that by casting shame 
tipon innocence, I may open the prison door to murder. 

Your affectionate friend, 

Thomas Brassbt. 

P. S. Congratulate me. I have just received my maiden 
brief: a case against a sempstress, for illegally pawning 
a shirt. 



LETTER IX. 

From an Elector to a Member of Parliament^ soliciting 

his Interest for a Place, 

Honoured Sir, 

According to my promise, when I last had the plea- 
sure of shaking your worthy and high-minded hand, I take 
up my pen to let you know how matters go on in our 
borough of Pottlepot. Oh, sir ? the Blues are done for 
ever ! They ought, if they had any sense of their little- 
ness, to crawl upon all-fours the rest of their natural lives • 
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■aw you kiss the suffering babe when it was so very bad 
indeed. 

The organ that you sent down to the chapel plays very 
beautifully — very ! It quite melts the heart of every true 
Yellow to listen to it. But I am sorry to say — I blush 
for my species while I write it — that several stiff-necked 
Blues stay away from chapel because of that organ : whilst 
one of 'em, with a sneer that meant I know not what, said, 
*' The organ was a most appropriate gift from you, as no 
sinner could listen to it without thinking of corruption.'' 
What he meant by this 'twould puzzle me to discover. 

Your kind hospitality in inviting all of us to your man- 
aion in town whenever we should come to London, will 
in a few days be rewarded. Chops the pork-butcher, with 
Brads the blacksmith, and Strono-i'-th'-arm the farrier, 
will be with you — they desire me to say — next week. 
But pray, Sir Curtius, don't give Chops too much cham- 
pagne, as he is apt to be very unruly. And Mrs. Bradi 
hopes you'll not let Brads stir in London without you'll 
by his side ; she says she depends upon you. As for the 
farrier's wife, she says you're welcome to keep her bus* 
band for a month ; only when he comes back, she says 
she shall expect to see what sort of caps they wear in 
London. 

We are all on the look-out for your first speech, as you 
promised us on the hustings, that it should be a teazer. 
I am. Sir Curtius, 

Your obedient Servant, 

And very humble Voter, 

Hampden Brick. 

P. S. — I had almost forgotten to say, that my son Bru- 
tus — the youth to whom you jokingly gave a five-pound 
note to light a cigar with — is now anxious to enter upon 
the world. Forgive the feelings of a father ; but please lo 
write by return of post whether his place will be in the 
Excise, the Customjs, or the Treasury. I suppose wt 
musn't expect more than two hundred a-year, to begin 
wUkf 
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LETTER X. 

Answer of Sir Curtius Tumstih^ M. P.. to M» CkmtUtuemt^ 

Hampden Brick. 

Mt dear Sir, 

It gives me the deepest pleasure to learn the happi* 
ness and tranquillity of the favoured borough of Potdepot 
Bound up as my ftiture public life is with the sympathies 
of the noble-minded and incorruptible men by whose 
voles I hold my present exalted situation — my prdiient 
enviable prominence in the eye of the world— ^it must be 
to me a vital felicity to know of their felicity. As for the 
Blues — that desperate fection — that band of littli^ Neros 
preying on the vitals of their mother-country— 4)nt I 
dismiss them from my thoughts. Contempt relieves me 
from the excess of indignation. 

It is to me a deep happiness to find that I am remem- 
bered at your hebdomadal meetings at the Angel. Believe 
me that every Saturday night I shall spiritually return 
thanks for the honour that you do me. 

The thought that I have awakened a feeling of respect 
in the bosoms of my fair well-wishers and active support- 
ers of Pottlepot, awards to me the proudest moment of 
my life. That, with a delicacy which peculiarly distin- 
guishes the disinterested excellence of Uietr sex from the 
too frequent selfishness of ours, they should give my 
name to the pledges of their hallowed love, produces feel- 
ings in my breast much more easily conceived than de- 
scribed. Tell them from me, good Mr. Brick, that whilst 
they have complimented me, they have imposed a task 
upon me — yes, sir, a task ; for, henceforth, it must be the 
peculiar study of life to do nothing that shall be in the 
least unworthy of my interesting namesakes. It would, I 
assure you, have given me great pleasure to be their god* 
father, but — another time. 

I am delighted to learn that the excellent Mrs. Spriggs 
is in good health. Though decidedly not a woman of 
hi|(h education, she has that instinctive patriotism which 
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made the glory of the ancient matron. She might, withp 
out a blush, call the mother of the Gracchi sister. I am 
more than amused to hear of her jackdaw ; and, for her 
nke, hope for better things from her husband. 

Believe me, you only do justice to my feelings, when 

Sou say that I shall be happy to hear of the recovery of 
[aster Robert Windfall. Though asleep, and in a sad 
ooodition when I saw him, I do think I never looked upos 
a more intelligent child. I trust he will become a bless- 
ing to his parents, and an honour to the ancient mysteij 
of bellows-mauling. 

What yxMi teU me respecting the organ, shocks me. 
That the spirit of party can, in aiich a subject, find matter 
foft ilB bitterness, makes one almost d«!ipair of human na- 
Uire. Alas! alas! that even the humble present of a church 
organ cannot escape the hbaldiy of party malice. But 
nc^hing, sacred or profane, does escape it ! 

You speak of a projected visit to town by Chops, Brads, 
and Stron6-i'-th'-arm, my worthy and indefiiUigi^ con- 
stituents. There are no men for whose honesty — whose 
singleness of purpose — whose primitive simj^icity of cha- 
racter — ^I have a higher admiration; but was there ever 
anything so unfortunate ? At present my mansion is un- 
dergoing a thorough repair ; filled with carpenters, brick- 
layers, plasterers — ^in fact, turned inside out Hence, to 
my inexpressible annoyance, I shall not have the pleasure 
of seeing them under my own roof; and what is worse, I 
fear — I say, 1 fear — that unavoidable business will, for a 
week at least, take me from London. However, pray let 
me know what day they intend to set out I depend upcm 
you not to £ul in this. 

I have not yet spoken iu the House. It is my policy 
never to throw away powder. But when I do make myself 
heard, depend upon it that Potdepot will hear the report 
Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully ever, 

CURTIUS TuRNSTilJE. 

P.S. — As for your son, I think it would be a pity thai 
he should bury his precocious talents ;• for I never saw so 
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dmm to one thing, another to another. A neighbour of 
nune— a ahrewd shoemaker of the old school — swears it's 
all owing to the Adelaide boots. 

For which reason, sir, 1 hope you will not think me 
urgent if I call your thoi^hts to my bill. There was a 
time, sir, when I never believed I could do such a thing; 
but, as Pye said, I fear there's no morality left And how, 
indeed, should there be ? Gentlemen are no longer gen- 
tlemen. I have my grand&ther's pattern-books by me, sir. 
He — ^rest his soul — ^made for the West End eighty years 
ago, and, when he died, was buried in snperiine Uack, 
with twenty coaches to follow. Now, die when I will, I 
mueh doubt if--but 1 have no right to trouUe yon with 
ray griefs— ^nd. so, sir, will stick to business. In grand- 
father's time gentlemen were known to be gentlemen by 
their coats. They walked about clothed and marked as 
superior peo[de ; there was no mistake in them, and the 
lower orders knew their betters by their satins, their vel- 
vets, and their gold lace. Now, sir, how are we to know 
a gentleman ? There is no mark, no difference in him : 
we can only come at his gentility by his manners ; a very 
roundabout way, sir ; and one that has led to a great many 
mistakes. According to the good old plan, you might 
stand at your shop-door, and count the real gentlemen as 
they passed; they wore — if I may say as much — their 
proper uniform, and the common people paid them propei 
respect for it. And now, if the grandfathers' ghosts of the 
gentlemen of our day were to meet their grandsons in Pic- 
cadilly or Bond street, they'd take half of 'em for a set d 
carters, or drovers, or some such low animals ; they wear 
nothing but sacks or smock-frocks, with cotton buttons to 
'em. Every day of his life, a Duke passes my door to 
Parliament in a pepper-and-salt linsey-woolsey, dufiel, 
flannel sort of thing, that his tailor, try as hard as he may, 
can't charge him more than two pounds for. And in this 
condition his Grace goes to make laws in Parliament 
After this, I should like to know how it's to be hoped 
that common folks are to respect the House of Lords 
Et's flying in the iace of nature to expect it 

No, sir, there is the evil ; there the abuse that has, 
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IVe often said, sapped the morals of the world, by hustling 
all folks together in the same cloth and the same cut It 
was never intended that the lines of society should be so 
finely drawn by the tailor, that you could not see them ; 
yet, because it is so, you now have all sorts of discontent, 
no stability in trade, and no real morals in gentlemen : if 
the upper classes would only show their true dignity, and 
return to cut velvet and gold lace, there might even now 
be some hopes of the country ; but while noblemen and 
gentlemen dress in thirty-shilling coats, there is an end to 
England. Her real glory set with gold lace. Jf men never 
felt the [National Debt, it was because they wore embroi- 
dered pocket- holes. 

You will forgive me troubling you with all this, but I 
could not think of putting your account into my lawyer's 
hands, without showing to you the troubles that a trades- 
man has in these days to fight with. 

Hoping you will therefore not take the writ amiss, 
1 remain, your obedient Servant, 

Samuel Stitchington'. 



LETTER XI r. 

The GentUmarCs Answer to the Tailor. 

Mr. Stitchington, 

Is it indeed ^ve years that [ have graced your books . 
How fleet is life — it scarcely appeared to me as many 
months. Although I have never given you a bill for the 
amount, how have the years passed by ! You will guess 
my meaning when I assure you it is a theory of mine that 
the wings of time are no other than two large bill stamps, 
duly drawn and accepted. With these he brings his three, 
six, or nine months into as many weeks. He is conti- 
nually wasting the sand from his glass, drying the wet ink 
of promissory notes. But let me not moralize. 

You want money, Mr. Stitchington. As I am exactly 
in the like predicament, you are in a capital eonditicm t» 
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syiopathise with me. "^ou say you never recollect so bad 

season as the present Of course not, no tradesiliaQ 
erer did : the present season is always the worst of the 
lot, however had the others may have been. It says much 
for the moral and physical strength of such shop-keepers 
to see them still flourishing from worse to worse; ihey 
really seem, like church-yard grass, to grow fat and rank 
upon decay. You touchingly observe that present profits 
do not pay for taking down the shutters. My good sir, 
then why proceed in a ruinous expense ? In the name of 
prudence, why not keep them continually up ? 

You say you never press a gentleman. Why, in familiar 
phrase, we never press a lemon ; but then we squeeze it 
most inexorably. That men should go into bankruptcy, 
yet live and laugh afterwards, is a great proof of the ad- 
vancing philosophy of our times. A Roman tailor, inca- 
pable of meeting his bill, would, heathen-like, have fallen 
upon his own needle, or hung himself — in a bottom of 
whitey-brown. The English tradesman suffers Christian 
hope to play about his goose, and fresh from Basinghall- 
street dreams of golden eggs. 

Whether your neighbour is right in attributing our pre- 
sent social laxity to the Adelaide boot, is a matter I have 
no time to consider. The speculation is curious ; never- 
theless, rigidly to follow the subject would take us even 
beyond metaphysics. 

You are quite right, Mr. Stitchington, as to the revo- 
lutionary effects of the disuse of velvet and gold lace. . 
is not, 1 assure you, my fhult that they are not again ti 
vogue. If permitted, I should be happy to have a dozen 
suits of you. Fine clothes were a sort of gentleman-made- 
easy ; as you profoundly observe, they at once declared 
the man. Now, one has to work out the gentleman by 
one's mode and manners — at times, I assure you, a very 
difficult labour. 

I entirely agree with you as to the cause that has lower- 
ed the consequence of Parliament — the vile, plebeian out- 
side of England's senators. I hold it almost impossiblf 
that a nobleman can vote with a proper respect for his order 
■nless in full court-suit There is a dangerous sympathf 
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am'Ht length resolved. Tes^ I !»▼» made my gicctt o ai I 
wilt becone a soidier. I have looked about aaes, h trort 
diapaseiQiiBlely ; i Tiaye weighed and counterweighed att 
olher thiogff with the srword^ and iound them aa nothing 
to the glorifying steel. Do not foeiieTe^ sip, Ihi^ I am bi- 
assed in my judgment by ike outward abaw and ceremo- 
niona parade of military life ; no, sir, although I can well 
believe that they have a false influence on the youthful 
miad^ I nevartheiess trnat that 1 have too well benefited hj 
your philosophy to confound the noble profeesion «f annf 
with ita holiday blazonry-«-it8 iieview-4ay splendoun The 
mere human clod may turn fi^m the plough, beckoned by 
the fluttering ribands of the recruiting sergeant — the clown's 
heart may, to his astonishment, beat to the beating sheep- 
skin, and so beguile him into the ranks — but, sir, I trust 
that education has taught me a truer valuation of things, 
enabling me to consider the profession of a soldier in its 
abfitract glory, in its naked lovelinees. I look ooly at fhc 
wreath of C^sar, and care not for the outward splendour 
of his legions. 

Oh, sir, when I read the career of conquerors, I have a 
strange belief that 1 was born to be a soldier ! I feel such a 
sympathizing throb of heart at the achievements of an 
Alexander, that all other pursuits, save that of arms, seem 
to me poor, frivolous, and unworthy of the highest dignity 
of human nature. To me, soldiers appear the true lords of 
the earth ; and other men, however rich, but as mere greasy 
serfs — creatures wilkHAeir souls dwelling darkly in mo- 
ney bags. The §ltfii •^■»fmt i».a pastime for gods, and 
man is sublimated irf jt||p^||prci8e. And then deaSi — death 
in the bedttf glory — 'JlMb^ whole cooatry weeping over 
our ashes ! is not that ajttkMfvel, qjJI^JSi^lpidkyn the blood 
of youth, and ink^KicWS ^Jpi^n widl Ae ewvetest, the 
noblest draugjf^e^ i^i^tnMit'f And theq, sir, the laurel, 
flourishing in ^MMMl green, and circling our memoiy 
for ever f ^^* ' 

Nevertheless, should you wish me to delay the pur- 
chase o[ a commission for a few months, I trust you will 
permit me to visit Germany this autumn to witness the re- 
views. It is said that the troops expected to assemble will 
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be the flower of the world. I know not, too, how many 
t2»ousands. What a sublime spectacle ! In their dijSereut 
uniforms — with their banners, their artillery, and their 
leaders — many of them with the history of the last wars 
^ut in scars upon their bodies ! 1 do not think the world 
can show a nobler sight. So superhuman in its power-— 
80 awful in its beauty ! 

And now, sir, having freely communicated to you mj 
desire to enter the army, permit me to assure you that I 
shall devote my entire soul to the study of my duties as a 
soldier. They have, I know, their severity : but have they 
not also their rewarding sweetness ? Yes, sir, for how 
delicious must it be — the heat and fury of the battle over — 
to solace the wounded, to protect the helpless ! In those 
moments the noblest emotions of our common nature must 
be awakened ; they must repay the warrior for toil, priva- 
tion, suffering unutterable. Yes, sir — to know that in 
such an hour we are lessening the anguish of a fellow- 
creature must for a time elevate us beyond the common 
impulses of poor humanity. 

Anxiously awaiting your reply — and with it, as I fondly 
believe, your consent — 

I remain your affectionate ward, 

Arthur Battwio. 

P. S. Do not think, my dear sir, that the opinions of a 
certain young lady, who has always declared she would 
marry no one but a soldier, have had the least ijLfluence 
upon my determination. No, air; not the least, I assure 
you. 



LETTER XIV. 

Answer of the Giuirdian to the Young Gentleman. 

Mt dear Arthur, 

I THOUGHT more highly of your disenmination. I be^ 
lieved that you knew me better than to make so foolish a 
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proposition. My opinions on war and its instranienlB ani| 
I knoW) not the opinions of the world ; it would save ^ 
world — ^I am vain enough to think — much guilt, much 
misery, if they were so. 

Tou, doubtless, believe your letter the- result of an he- 
nest enthusiasm ; and yet, to ray lancy, it is nothing more 
than the folly of a boy, who, unconscious of his prompt 
er, writes with a fiend dictating at his elbow. Yes, my 
boy, a fiend ; he is too o^n busy among us— one of the 
vilest and most mischievous demons of all the brood of 
wickedness. To be sure, he visits men not in his owa 
name— oh no ! he comes to them in the finest dothes and 
under the prettiest alias. He is clothed in gay c<^our»-^ 
has yards of gold trimming about him — a fine feather in 
his cap— silken fiags fluttering over him — music at his heels 
—and his lying, swindling name is — Glory. Strip the 
thing so called, and how onen will you find the abhorred 
nakedness of a demon. Be assured of it. Me and drum 
make the deviPs choicest music. He blows and beats — 
for, being a devil, he can do this at the same time — and 
makes the destructive passions of men twnt and wriggle 
in the hearts of even peaceful folk, and with the magic of 
his tattoo drives them on to mischief. You know, people 
say I have strange, violent thoughts. Well ! I think every 
sheep whose skin is turned into drum-parchment, has been 
sacrificed not to the gods but devils. 

You tell me that you are smitten with glory in the ab- 
stract — with its naked honour. Pooh ! like a poor-souled 
footman, you are content to take the blows for the fineness 
of the liverv. 

You say, that when you read the history of conquerors, 
yon yearn to become a soldier. Well, 1 dispute it not; 
there have been men made soldiers by tyranny and wrong, 
whose memories may, like the eternal stars, shine down 
upon us ; these men may be ivied. But I, too, have 
read the lives of conquerors ; and, as I live, they no more 
tempted me to emulate them, than the reading of the New- 
gate Calendar would make me yearn to turn foot-pad or 
house-breaker. 

At best, soldiers are the evils of the earth. The chiU^ 
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of men dressed and Iianiessedn and nicely schooled tm the 
destruction of their fellow-creatures. All their finery, aU 
their trappings^ are to me hut the gimerackery of the fether 
of wickedness. In my time, I hare seen thousands of 
soldiers drawn up, with a bright sky aliining above tbem ; 
and I have thought them a foul mass — a blot — a ahaaia 
apon the beautiful earth — an affiont to the beneficence of 
heaven ! But Uien, I have odd tlioughts — strange opiniom. 
You say it will be sweet, the battle over, to solace the 
wounded. My dear boy, it will be sweeter far not to be- 
gin the battle at all. It may be very humane to apply the 
salve after you have dealt the gash, — ^but surely it would 
be belter wisdom, truer humanity, to inflict no hurt Aod, 
m time, men will learn this truth; they are learning it; 
and, as I would not see you in a profession which i trust 
is speedily becoming bankrupt, you will never, with my 
consent, purchase into the army. — ^Your affectionate fiiend, 

Benjamin Allpeace. 



LETTER XV. 

From a Maiden Aunt to a ^iece^ on the Imprudence of 

Marriage. 

My dear Clartbel, 

1 should ill acquit myself of the duties of an aunt- 
should show myself wickedly ungrateful for the goodness 
that has hitherto preserved me from the cares and frivoli- 
ties of the marriage-state — were 1 to see you, my sister's 
child, ready to throw yourself into a bottomless pit, and 
never so much as scream to save you. It was only yes- 
terday that Doctor Prunes acquainted me with your 
headstrong passion for an unworthy creature of a man. 
Although 1 had grouse for dinner — and you know how I 
love it! — I never ate so litde; and, in the evening, re- 
voked twice in only three rubbers. What with the news 
of Doctor Prunes and the toothache, I have scarcely 
slept all night, and at breakfast, instead of buttered toast, 
absolutely gave chicken to the parrot. May you, even at 
the twelfth hour, prove worthy of all I suffer for you ! 
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You Bfe only three-and-twenty, ind yet, with a for- 
wardness that makes me blush for the true dignity of wo- 
neanhood^ yon already think c^ marriage ! I had hoped 
t&at my lessons of morality would have taught you better 
things. 1 had flattered myself that, strengthened by my 
ptiaciples, you would have risen above the too common 
weakness that unites a woman to a creature in every way 
inferior to herself, whatever the said creatures, in the ful- 
aets of their impudence, may trumpet to the contrary. 1 
do not dispute that men may be necessary in the world ; 
bHt, at the best, they are only necessary evils. It is thus 
that every really sensible woman should consider them. 
In the vulgar attribute of brutes — mere muscular strength 
' 'they are certainly our superiors ; but how immeasurably 
beneath us are they in all that constitutes true greatness — 
in delicacy, liberality, tenderness, friendship, fortitude, 
and taciturnity? And, in their hypocrisy, they confess as 
much ; tor they call us angels — (though, I am proud to 
•ay, no man ever so insulted my understanding,) — yes, 
angels, that they may make us slaves. How any woman 
can read the marriage ceremony without having her eyes 
opened to the real intentions of the creatures, is to me 
most wonderfuL Love, honour, and obey! My blood 
burns to think of it ! To the ears of a sensible woman 
every syllable rattles like a dog-chain. 

I did think that my own CLARifiEL — taught by my 
precept and example — would as soon have put her finger 
into a lat-trap as a wedding-ring. I did believe that you 
would consider all the fine things that men utter as nothing 
more than the false notes oi a bird-catcher ; mere sounds 
to bring our free minds '' from the heaven of high 
thoughts," as some poet says, and shut 'em up in cages. 
How women can listen to a jargon of loves and doves, is 
melancholy to think of. A woman of really strong mind 
hates Cupids as she hates cockroaches. 

Nevertheless, my dear, I can sympathize with human 
infirmity. Every body is not born to keep a heart of vir- 
gin ice that, pressed as it may be, no pressing can rnelt. 
Still, there is nothing like a diversion of thought to cure a 
hnrt It is wohdeiful how a wound heals, if v/e never 
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think 4>f it Therefore, return his letters to the man who 
would ensnare you ; and, forgetfiil of the cares and hide- 
nesses of marriage, give up ail your thoughts to astronomy. 
It is a charming study, and presents a more ennobling ^M 
for the human mind than the small limits of wadioek. 
Uow insignificant seems the wife, stodioos of the goings- 
out and comings^in of a mere httsbandy compared to the 
nobler woman who knows all abovt the Greal aad lit* 
tie Bear! How petty the noblest house in the aoUast 
square, to the House of Jupiter or Mars — ^how po^deziog 
the cares of children to the lofty contemplation of the Via 
Lactea, (known, as Doctor Prunes says, to the lower 
orders as the Milky Way;) — how insulting to the tnie 
greatness of the female mind the small ness of the wedding- 
ring, when the ring of Saturn may be all her own, with no 
incumbrance of Saturn himself! 

Or if, Claribel, you want endrasiasm for the stars, 
why is there not geology? Properly considered, cui 
there be a more delightful eiffploymait for the female 
mind than to settle the ages ai things that vulgar souIb 
care nothing id)out ? Who would not tuii fron the eiies 
of a nursery, to the elevating sounds of felspar and quartz ? 
What really great woman would study the mere heart of a 
mere man, when she might discover fossil shrimps and 
caterpillars in marble? No. Woman will never aesert 
her true dignity till she can wisely choose between the two. 

Then, after some ten or fifteen years — for it is a study 
too rashly submitted to the young — botany may disclose its 
lovely mysteries. How delightful, what true freedom for 
the human soul, to be exempt from cares of husband and 
^unily, and to know every thing about the operations ol 
pollen I But I am incautiously anticipating a subject re- 
served for your maturer years. 

Break, then, the chains with which mere tyrant man 
would bind you, and — defying the slavery of conjugal 
life — live like Diana, — and your still affectionate aunt, 

Luc RE TI A DrAGONMOUTH. 

P. 8. Is it true that the wife of Doctor Beetlebrow is 
really dead ? I wouldnU utter a word against the depart- 
ed ; I should hope not, but — is she really dead ? 
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LETTER XVL 

The jyiece^s Answer, 

Mt ©ear Aunt, 

How can I ever express toy gratitude to you, how 
refmy the care with which you seek to gather me to diat 
8i«tei4iood of which Luc re ti a Dragon mouth is the 
crowning rose ? Alas, madam ! I feel my unworthiness ! 
I should hiit bring a scandal on the community by the 
frivolity of my words and the earthliness of my desires. 
I have the greatest respect for Diana, but feel it impos- 
sible to become lady's-maid to her. Therefore, dear Aunt, 
you must even leave me to my headlong fate ; and un- 
broken rest, heartier meals, and successful rubbers, be 
your continual reward. 

It would ill become my inexperience to dispute the sen- 
tence you pass upon the other sex. Men are, doubtless, 
all you say of them: therefore, forewarned by your 
ofMnion, I shall endeavour to support the necessary evil 
that may fall to my lot with all the fortitude I may. As 
for the marriage ceremony, I have read it again and again, 
and>^such is the hopeless perversity of my taste — think it 
the loveliest composition ! To my ears, it murmurs the 
very music of Paradise. 

I feel the fiill force of what you say about astronomy. 
No doabt, its study might relieve a wounded heart, but 
then 1U3 ] feel no n^ound that is not most delicious, why 
should I go to the stars to get rid of it ? Tes, madam, I 
can foigive your talking about the stars. You have never 
seen my Alfred's eyes ! No doubt the Great and LitUe 
Bear have their attractions ; but yoti never saw my Al- 
fred's moustache! 

Geology, too, may be fascinating. It may be musical 
to talk of felspar and quartz ; to seek for fossil bees that 
made honey for the pre- Adamites ; but you never heard 
my Alfred sing Love in thine Eye» — ^you never felt the 
pressure of his throbbing hand ! 

Aa ior botany, I really feel its inHitfrtce in a roaxmtr I 
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never felt before ; for I am just now called to choose my 
bridal wreath of orange flowers, and must, therefore, ab« 
ruptly conclude — 

Your affectionate niece, 

Claribel Matdew. 

P. & It b not true that Mrs. Beetlebrow is dead ; 
though once she was given over by her physicians. Ha, 
my dear aunt ! how foolish it was of you thirty years ago 
to quarrel with the dear doctor, and only — as I've heard-- 
for treading on the toes of a nasty little pug ! 



LETTER XVII. 

From a Gentleman to his Friend entreating him to 

renounce the Bottle* 

My dear Peter, 

May J, by a friendship of thirty years' growth, be per- 
mitted to address you on your faults — or, rather, your 
fault ; for it is so capacious that it swallows every other 
error ; in the same way that boa constrictors gulp toads 
and other unsightly creatures of a smaller dimension. May 
I venture to remonstrate with you on — well, it must be said 
— ^your habitual drunkenness ? Alas ! my friend, to what a 
condition has this folly, this wickedness, reduced you! 
This morning only, I saw a full grown cucumber in a botde: 
there is nothing in the object ; it is a common-place, to be 
seen in the windows of every pickle merchant ; and yet 
did that imprisoned cucumber touch my heart, and bring 
pathetic moisture into ray eyes ; for by the tyranny of 
association it made me think of my forlorn friend. Yes ; 
looking at that cucumber, trained to grow in its glass prison, 
did I behold in it the hopeless condition of Peter Ruby 
gill! There he is — thought I — there is PETER,and who 
shall deliver him ? And how, alas ! does that plethoric 
gourd fully declare the story of my friend \ How, Hke him 
was it insinuated in its green youth— a very sncker — into 
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the bottle's throat ; and how, when there, was it made to grow 
and swell, until far too large to be withdrawn, it possessed 
the whole of the bottle, and was then cut off for ever from 
the vine that had cherished it! And is it not thus, Peter, 
with a doomed drunkard ? Does he not enter the bottle 
in the greenness of his days, and though he may again and 
again escape from the thing that threatens to inclose him, 
at length is it not impossible for him to get away ? Habit 
makes him swell, and there is no hope for him ; cut off 
from the genial world, he has no other dwelling-place than 
a bottle. Verily, Peter Rubtgill, Bacchus — ^like a pickle- 
merchant — has his bottled cucumbers, and you are of 
them ! 

And yet, Peter, I would fain hope for you. In the 
name of all that is great and beautiful in the world, why 
seal your eyes to its grandeur and loveliness ? why walk 
with your drowsy brain in a fog, when, touched by the 
light of beauty, it might answer the touch with most deli- 
cious music ? What, in truth, can you know of the bounty 
and magnificence showered about you ? No more than a 
silly fly, that, finding itself in the palace of a king, sips 
and sips, and tumbles headlong into the first syrup it majr 
light upon. Have I not seen you leaden-eyed— clay-pated 
--almost dumb with pain, hammering at your temples — 
degraded by nausea tugging at your stomach — your hand 
shaking like a leaf — ^your mouth like the mouth of an oven 
— 4ind your tongue, f ani sure of it, like burnt shoe-lea- 
der ? And for what, Peter Rubtgill ? For some six 
hoHrs' madness the night before ? 

You were left a comfortable competence. Where is it 
now .^ Gone. The bottle is the devil's crucible, and melts 
all! 

You were tolerably good-looking. And now is your 
countenance but as a tavern sign ; where numberless litdc 
imps — ^liberated by drawn corks — continue to give a daily 
tOQ^h and touch of red, proud of their work, as portrait- 
punters to the devil himself. 

There was a time when your word was true as gold. 
And now, upon whom ean you pass it ? From the mouth 
of a drnnkard) ihe most solemn promise is no better tfaaa 
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the best-made bad money ; it may pass for a time, but is 
certain to be nailed to the world's counter at last 

Ton had friends. But there is a mortal fever in the re* 
putation of a drunkard, and sober men wisely avoid it 

You have a wife. Has she a husband ? No. She vowed 
to love a man, and you are a liquor cask. Can you ex« 
pect her afiection ? You might as reasonably expect her 
wedding-ring to hoop a wine-barreL 

You have children. Poor things! They see a sa^ 
sprawl and reel before them ; and, in their innocence, blush 
not as yet to call the creature fother f 

But, my dear Peter, there is yet hope. Learn to love 
home. Avoid the tavern. It is in the tavern-cellar that 
the devU d«w8 up his army array against the biaina and 
good resolves of men. It is there that he reviews his 
legions of bottles, and prepares them for' the attack upon 
weak humanity. But, arm yourself, Peter; meet the 
assailants with cold water; and, in the fight, you shall 
have the earnest prayers of your old friend, 

CoRTDOH BiYIBS 



LETTER XVIII. 

The Answer, 

Mt dear Corydon, 

You talk of the beauty of the ekrih — ifoa talk of the 
magnificence of the woiid \ Why, then, let moles sing 
psalms to the moon, and that hermit in feathers, the screech- 
owl, tune a ditty to tfie noonday sun. The bottle is the 
true philosopher's microscope, and shows him worlds within 
worlds that you, poor n?iked-eyed wretches, never had the 
heart to dream of. 

You say that you have seen me with my brain in a fog 
Poor ignorance ! After a night's — say three nights'— con- 
tinual happiness, you litde know the bliss I walk in. Yoa 
little think of the genius within me, that turns your scoun- 
drel streets of Lomion into the abodes of the blessed. What 
•ee I there but love and truest brotherhood? The very 
knockers wink and laugh at me ; and roses and honeysuc- 
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man, woman, and child upon this beautiful eartli^ my cre- 
ditors included. 

But all this, though much, is nothing to the wisdom— 
the knowledge — that drink so subtly lets in upon poor 
darkened man. What is it ? You have studied these things; 
but then you have studied them with a dry, dusty throat; 
and so, can know no more of the true operations of the 
intellect — glorious intellect — of majestic man, than a mon- 
key knows of a steam-engine. Well, what is it ? I say, 
what is it ? Ha! my dear soul, if you had only two bottles 
of the stuff tliat is now shining before me — shining like a 
lion's eye — you'd know all about it. Then you'd know 
metaphysics — that if a metaphysics assisted by gloriouf 
wine — here's is a bumper to you, old cock ! God bless your 
little green jacket ! — metaphysics is this, as you'd know 
Every ftian has an angel within him. Lord love us ! and yet, 
sometimes, we use one another as though we lodged nothing 
but devils. Well, as I said, every man has an angel within 
him ; and this angel — poor thing ! — you dull, sober, miserly 
fellows, board in the most rascally way; giviog him nothing 
generous to drink, or just wetting his lips, and there aa 
end. And what's the consequence ? Why, he tells yoti 
nothhig worth knowing — just casts up your accounts for 
you — gives you a nudge when stocks are going, or some 
small chandler matter of the kind ; but, with a noble resent- 
ment of your shabbiness, he does nothing more. What 
does he to me, who know how to treat him ? I give him 
bumper after bumper, — and my brain feels him expanding 
his wings! you, poor wretch! don't know that he has 
wings — bumper after bumper, until, at last, my angel takes 
up his golden fiddle, and plays me such a tune (1 can feel 
him rosming his bow at this minute) — such a tune, that 
as it sounds I catch all sorts of wisdom ; thoughts like dia- 
monds, bright and everlasting. 

Ha ! ha ! he's playing now, and I drop the pen to listen^ 
and feel myself an emperor. 



— My dear Corydon, 

Don't mind the stuff I 've scrawled above, 
—for I've been mad this month past. I am just arrested 
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Tou'U find me at — , Chancery-lane. Come, come — ^for 
God's sake, bring fifty pounds, and you will everlastingly 
oblige — 

Your wretched friend, 

Peter Rubtoill. 



LETTER XIX. 

From a Country Actor to a London Manager ^ for an 

Engagement. 

Dear Sir, 

It may probably have escaped your recollection, that 
in the year , you did me the high honour to pay me 
a very flattering compliment on my acting — imperfect as 
it was— of Catesby, Tou then said, sir — ^and I hav€ 
treasured the words — that should it be ever your destiny 
to manage a London Theatre, you would be only too 
happy to make me one of your little set. Yes, sir, " little 
set" were the words! I am, indeed, sir, most happy to 
find by the newspapers that that time has arrived. It is a 
great day for the profession. Such an event has long 
been wanted ; and at length Shakspeare — that really great 
creature! — will have fair play done him. How happy, 
indeed, shall 1 be, if permitted in the smallest degree to 
assist in that national triumph ! 

To return, sir, to the compliment you so kindly paid to 
my Catesby. That, sir, was ten years ago, and — but *' on 
their own merits modest men are dumb" — I flatter myself 
that an unceasing attention to my profession, and more 
especially to the advice you ^vere pleased to give me, has 
made me not less worthy of applause. You may forget 
that advice — 1 never shall. The Horatio had been arrested 
coming to the theatre, and I studied the part from scene 
to scene. It was where Hamlet discovers Ophelia^ s death, 
and falls upon Horatio^s neck. Pardon me! but can I 
ever forget the point — the telling point — you made there ? 
Never ! It was then you said to me " My good sir, I 
have been much pleased with your attention — \ery much 
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pleased — ^you arc in the rough, very much in the rough at 
present; in fact you know nothing: but keep your eye 
on me— do as I do— exactly as I do — and you canH be 
wrong." From that moment, sir, I set you up as my 
model, and — but friends are partial — I have been told that 
the resemblance between our styles of acting is extraor- 
dinary. 

You may possibly have forgotten me, and therefore will 
excuse it, if I remind you that my figure is good, indeed 
much improved since we met. My voice is powerful ; its 
intonation — I have been told — like Kean's (of course I 
mean Edmund) — my fece expressive, and capable of any 
sort of making up— and for my study, I can swallow any 
thing. With all this, sir, 1 shall be very happy to come in 
as one of the tcAun. Yes, sir, all J want is opportunity ; 
the chance of playing before a London audience, quite con- 
vinced that the rest is in myself, and must come out. 

On the other side I forward a list of parts. 1 have 
gained — I may say it — ^great reputation in the provinces in 
all of them. The Stranger is a favourite bespeak part of 
mine — and my Claude Melnotte is a great hit with all the 
boarding schools. Some critics have given the palm to 
my Macbeth^ and some to my Jonathan Bradford. If I 
may be allowed to have any opinion, I think them both 
equally good in their way, though, I need not say to you, 
requiring diiSerent touches from the artist Still, he must 
be something of a painter who can use the delicate camel- 
hair of that great creature Shakspeare, and the four-pound 
brush of the melo-dramatist. My sailors, too, have been 
accounted remarkably good ; especially at the sea-ports. 
J have played William in the Surrey trash of Black-Eyed 
Susan^ in a way to make T. P. Cooke shake in his shoe- 
buckles. I could say more, but it is painful to speak of 
one's self. I therefore take the liberty of forwarding with 
this, a small book in which you will find a great num- 
ber of criticisms, carefully pasted from the first provincial 
papers of the day. They have been preserved by my 
wife; for though not insensible of the power of the press, 
I, myself, make it a point never to look into a newspaper. 
Speaking of my wife —can you find a corner for her ^ 
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A clever little chamber-maid — sings well and all that — and 
a faultless breeches figure. It is often difficult for a hus- 
band to speak of a wife's merits, but sometimes it must be 
done. The acting of Mrs. Wilkins is wonderfully natu- 
ral. She has it born in her what other actresses have to 
labour for. She has such impulse ! The French actors 
have a better word for it — abandon^ yes, abandrm is the 
word. Well, sir, other actresses may obtain this from art ; 
now Mrs. Wilkins has it all by nature. 

I have not spoken of salary, nor will I. On that point, 
sure am I, we shall be unanimous. All I want is London 
gas-light; for, indeed, I am tired of acting, as I have too 
long acted, under a bushel. In a word, sir, " I am a poor 
man who'd fain grow richer," and hoping to be — in your 
old and long-prized words — " one of your little set," 

I remain, yours, truly, 

BuLCAZEM Wilkins. 



LETTER XX. 

The Manager's Answer. 

8lR, 

It has been my misfortune to play with so many pro- 
vincial Cateshys — a part, by the way, singularly neglected 
in all country theatres — that, at the date you name, it is 
almost impossible for me to have any recollection of your 
merits. I think, however, you were then the sucking 
actor who entirely marred my fifth act. I think Wilkins 
was the name. If you are, I am glad that you are im- 
proved ; though I would rather have that fact certified by 
any other authority. If, however, you are the Wilkins I 
mean, you have at least this consolation — worse you can- 
not be. It is quite true that I have entered on the arduous 
task of management, and I cannot consent to make that 
task more irksome by adding to my difficulties, on the 
strength of a promise made I know not when — where — 
or to whom. I am afraid that frequent acts of eivility 
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when pkying in the provinces have been sadly misinter- 
preted ; for YOU are at least the twentieth applicant that 
has applied to me upon the encouragement of some v^ue 
compliment meant for nothing — nothing I assure you. 

And now^ sir, I will give you a small piece of valuable 
counseL You are an actor (at least you say so ;) well, 
never promise what you will do when you become a 
manager. Only praise an author^s piece, and regret that 
you have no power to bring it out — (if you had, ha ! how 
happy you should be !) — well, sir, you praise it, and think 
you have done with it ^Vhy, in ten or fifleen years' time, 
you become a manager, and back comes the piece to you 
with your own commendatory letter, and the pest of an 
author claiming the fulfilment of your implied service. It 
mi^ht be difficult, but were my time to come over again, 
I should, in these matters, endeavour to speak thp truth. 
Never say what you'll do when you become a manager. 
It is like a Prince of Wales promising what he'll do when 
he becomes king : flummery, sir — polite flummery. 

With your great natural qualif.cations of figiure, face, 
and voice, it would only distress me to see such fine ad- 
vantages thrown away upon mere utility, could I even 
oflTer you that — and any thing beyond is entirely impossi- 
ble. You are not a man for the team ; no, but a racer 
that should start upon his own account There is, no 
doubt, a plate for you somewhere, though not at my 
theatre. 

Your list of parts is certainly very long. You seem to 
have pla5'ed in ever}' thing except one piece — The Bask' 
ful Man, 

I have not read the criticisms you sent, but I at once 
detected the source of their eulogy- — tobacco and gin and 
water. Such criticisms must be valuable, for they have 
every appearance of having cost you a gre^t deal. 

Your praise of Mrs. Wilkins does honour to your feel- 
ings as a man and a husband ; but the chamber-maids are 
fiUed. 

Your obedient servant, 
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LETTER XXJ. 

From a Poor Relation, 

My Dear Cousin, 

Although so many years have passed since we last 
met — nay, since we last corresponded — 1 feel that I should 
do much wrong to the goodness of your heart, to the truth 
and dignity of our early friendship, did I fail to write to 
you in my present strait. Did I listen to the sarcasms of 
the worldly and ungenerous, I should suffer in silence — 
but my soul revolts from their harsh, cold creed, that con- 
founds prosperity with selfishness, and makes a golden 
barrier between kin and kin. I fear it may be too true 
that a profitable commerce with the world is apt to change 
some men — but there are others whose lustre of soul no- 
thing can dim. Let them possess the diamonds of Gol- 
conda, and their minds would remain to them priceless 
and unchangeable. 

Though there has been silence between us, it has often 
delighted me to learn in this obscure nook that you were 
still increasing in worldly goods and in the respect of all 
men. I have sent you no line, yet have I spiritually again 
and again congratulated you on the happiness that a wise 
enjoyment 'of wealth bestows — on the enviable power of 
doing good to all around you. For I remembered the 
candour and generosity of your soul, and knew that riches 
would be only acceptable to you as bestowing a power to 
assist your fellow-creatures ; that you would consider gold, 
not as the familiar of avarice, but as the beneficent charm 
of a fairy, by which you might profit and delight youi 
species. 

There are foolish, gossipping folks, whose pleasure it 
seems to be to set friends against friends ; people, whose 
happiness (at least it would almost appear so) is to find 
or make a flaw in the best of hearts. Had 1 listened to 
them, I should have believed that you were desirous of 
forgetting all your poorer kindred ; that you looked upon 
your good fortune as giving you the best right to deny 
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your own blood ; that, in a word, being rich, you were no 
longer of the family — that you had, in fact, been altogether 
new made by Plutus, and had no relationship whatever 
with the Robin SES. But how base, how wicked would it 
have been in me to believe in such a scandal ! 

'' He has never written to any of you," these people 
Would say — ^" depend upon it, he looks upon you sdl as a 
disgrace — as blots upon his finer fortune." But I knew 
too well that every moment of your time was occupied— 
that you had so many demands upon your hours that folks 
living in the quiet of the country have no thought of. 
'* Again," I've said, " If cousin doesn't write to us, you 
must remember we never write to him." To this they've 
answered, " that was a different matter ; for as you were 
the rich party, you ought to write first" A sort of argu- 
ment, I must say, I never could see the reason of; for 
suppose you a thousand times richer than you are, what 
difference should that make ? Lord bless us ! as if your 
poor father and my dear mother — fond brother and sister 
as they were — would ever have thought about their child- 
ren standing on any ceremony with one another! 

You will, I know, be sorry to hear that I have had a 
great loss — for me, a very great one. The house of 
Flimsy and Straw stopped payment last week, and the 
consequence is, that I am at the present moment without 
a penny. Nevertheless, it isn't so bad as it seems ; for 
they do say that the estate will pay some day ten shillings 
and odd in the pound. But the worst of it is, I am not 
able from this accident to meet two or three matters which 
are fast pressing upon me ; and therefore in my difficulty 
must beg your assistance. I would not do so, were I not 
certain that it would even annoy you if 1 were to apply to 
any body else. I know your heart so well that you would 
never forgive me for hesitating. It would — I am sure you 
would feel it so — be an aflSront to you as a friend and 
kinsman. 

How delightful then is it, on a stroke of ill-fortune like 
the present, to know that we have a relative — a flourish- 
ing cordial soul — who looks upon himself as the steward 
•f ProTidance, who is too happy to show his gratitude 
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that is, if I really had the wealth with which the world, out 
ol* its ignorance or waywardness, is pleased to credit me. 

Forget my poorer kindred ! Impossible ! No man, 
who, by the superiority of his talents and the energy of 
his character made an advance in the world, was ever yet 
permitted to forget them. They take good care of that 
It is true, my dear friend, that you and I have not cor- 
responded; but you little know, how frequently, and 
how very peculiarly, I have been made to remember the 
KoBJNSES. As for being new-made by Plutus, I am sure 
tliey have believed in such a re-creation, for they have 
again and again addressed me as one lump of gold — again 
and again would have been happy to change me among 
them. 

They who have maligned me by urging that I considered 
the poverty of my relations as a disgrace, know little of 
my true judgment. I have, it is true, been compelled to 
look upon it as a great misfortune, inasmuch, as I have 
too frequently felt its influence. Your allusion to my fa- 
ther and your mother touches me — takes me back agaii< 
to the days of my youth — when I thought the world was 
all that we read of in fairy books. Ha ! my dear cousin, 
that was, indeed, a time ! Pity it is that so sweet a dream 
should give way to so hard and cold a reality. 

Your news about Flimsy and Straw affects me deeply 
I would have wished to keep the ill-tidings from you, but 
the truth is, I fear that 1 shall be seriously compromised 
by their failure. Very seriously, indeed. I have been 
engaged in a mining speculation, in which — but I will not 
distress you with what I fear may be the result. Not that 
1 have to dread any thing fatal — certainly not ; neverthe- 
less, I fear — indeed, I am sure, that 1 shall be so driven 
into a comer that my heart will not be allowed to act as 
it could wish ; and therefore — but you must take courage, 
my dear friend, and not suffer yourself to be dismayed by 
what may end in, comparatively, a trifle. • 

1 know you think me rich — very rich. Well, 1 am not 
ungrateful. Notwithstanding, a man may be Cr<esu» 
himseJf, yet not have a shilling in his pocket. This may 
appear utrange to you ; but nevertheless, men with lai|ie 
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floating capital — ^but you must understand — I haven't at 
this present moment a shilling that I can fairly lay my 
hands upon. 

Otherwise, as a friend, as a relative, it would have given 
me the greatest pleasure to see you through this little dif- 
iculty. I am not insensible of family ties — 1 should hope 
not : but what are family ties with money at its present 
price in the market? Nevertheless, let your motto be, 
JViZ desperandum^ and believe me, yours truly, 

Joseph Goodenough. 



LETTER XXIII. 

From a Widower to a Widow^ with an offer of Marriage. 

My dear Madam, 

Your kind looks and cordial words have accompa- 
nied me all the way home, and — the truth is, I write this 
before going to bed ; I shall sleep the more soundly for 
having the matter off my mind. It is true, we have met 
but once ; but we are both of us at that rational point of life, 
when people know the most value of time ; and as all 
ceremony is but an idle waste of existence, I beg herewith 
to offer you my hand, and, with it, though I have been 
married before, an entire heart. There are hearts, madam, 
allow me to say, all the better for keeping *, they become 
mellower, and more worth a woman's acceptance than the 
crude, unripe things, too frequently gathered — as children 
gather green fruit — to the discomfort of those who obtain 
them. 1 have been married to one wife, and know enough 
of the happiness of wedlock to wish it to be continued in 
another. The best compliment I can pay to the dear 
creature now in heaven, is to seek another dear creature 
here on earth. She was a woman of admirable judgment ; 
and her portrait — it hangs over my chimney-apiece — smiles 
down upon me as I write. She seems to know my 
thoughts, and to approve of them. I said, madam. sh« 
was a woman of excellent judgment. 
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Mr rsfars arc tolerablv ffood : more ihan sufficient foi 
itril-yw^i «-a:e. Of the truth of this, vour solicitot 
sfcall L*Tr ;he Ei«>5t sadsfariory proof. I hare also heard 
^-easTSillr heard — :ha: fortune has not, mv dear madam. 
been Misd to vocr d-eserts, and has awarded too more than 
fao o gh to keep the wolf from the door. I rejoice at this; 
for whaserer mi^t be my disappointment, I would not 
cfilail upon yon the inconTenience of marriage nnaccom- 
puued by an agreeable competence. What is enough for 
one — it has been ^d — is enough for two. But this is the 
ignorance of Cupid, who never could learn figures. Now 
Hvmen — as tou must know, dear madam — is a better 
anthmetician ; taught as he is by botcher and baker. 
Lore in a cottage is pretty enough for girls and boys ; but 
men and women like a larger mansion, with coach-house 
and s*^bling. 

Tou mav urse against me, that I have incumbrances. 
By no means. 3Iy daughter having married a beggar, has 
ceased to have any natural claim upon me. If I am civil 
to her. it is solelv from a certain weakness of heart that 
I cannot wholly conquer ; and something too, moreover, 
to keep up appearances with a meddling world. I have 
told her that she is never to expect a farthing from me, 
and I should despise mvself not to be a man of my wonl. 

I have, tr»o, a son : but when I tell vou that I have once 
paid his deb:-s, incurred in his wild minority, you will 
allow thau except ray blessing, and, at times, ray paternal 
advice, he can expect nothing more. I know the duties 
of a father, and will never satisfy the cravings of a profli- 
gate. Nevertheless, he is my own son ; and whatever 
may be his need, my blessing and my counsel he shall 
never want 

My health, madam, has ever been excellent f have 
worn like rock. I have heard of such things as nerves, 
bot believe it my fate to have been bom without any such 
weakness. 1 speak thus plainly of essentials, as you aad 
I, madam, are now too wise to think consumption pretty 
— to tie ourselves to ill-health, believing it vasdy inte- 
resting. I can ride forty miles a day, and take a hedge 
with any fellow of five-and-twenty. I say, I speak of thes« 
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As for what you say about hearts, sir, 1 know but little ; 
I only know the one I have lost. If I did pluck it green, 
like the winter-apples in my store-room, it grew riper and 
riper in my care. 

You say your wife's portrait smiled while you wrote. 
His dear miniature is now before me; I think 1 see the 
tears starting through the ivory as I look upon the pre- 
cious features. If he ever could have frowned, surely he 
would frown now to think — but I will not pursue the 
theme. 

As to your means, sir, I am happy to hear they are suf- 
ficient. Although I can by no possibility have an interest 
in them, nevertlieless I myself too well know the bless- 
ings of competence not to congratulate you. True it is I 
know but little of the ways of money ; but am blessed in my 
solicitors, Messrs. Grip and Nip, No. — , FurnivalVinn. 

You speak of your incumbrances ; my husband dying, 
left me without a single one. That your daughter should 
have forgotten her duty, is an affliction. I am glad, how- 
ever, to find that you know the true source of consolation, 
and refuse to lend yourself to her improvidence. Truly, 
indeed, do you say it is a meddling world. / have found 
it so ; as some of my lamented husband's poor relations 
will answer for me. However, as I could not endure the 
sight of any thing that reminded me of my dear lost trea- 
sure, I have left them for over in Cornwall. It is now 
some months since they have ceased to distress me. 

Your son may mend. If you will allow me as a stran- 
ger to speak, I think you should still act with tenderness 
towards him. How very little would pay his passage to 
Australia ! 

Health is, indeed, a treasure. / know it. . Had I not 
had the robustness — pardon the word ! — of a mountain- 
nymph, I had never survived the dreadful shock that cruel 
death has inflicted on me. As it was, it struck me down. 
But, as the poet says, " the bulrush rises when the oak 
goes crash." 

You are partial to hunting? It is a noble recreation. 
My departed lamb followed tlie hounds, and, as sportsmen 
say, would ride at any thing. He once broke his collar- 
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bone ; but, with good nursing, we put him in the saddle 
again in a month. Ha! you should have seen him in his? 
scarlet coat ! 

In this fleeting life, how small and vain are personal 
gifts compared to the treasures of the mind ! Still, if there 
is any thing I admire, it is fine teeth. A wig, at least in a 
man, is detestable. 

You say you are two-and-fifty. Well, I must say, you 
don't look that age. 

You speak plamly of vices, and say you have none. It 
would be ill manners in me, on so short — I may say, so 
very trivial — an acquaintance, to doubt you. Besides, it 
has been my faith — and what I have lost by it I haven't 
time to tell — to think well of every body. Weaknessed 
we all have. One of mine is, a love of a pew. We think 
but very little of religion, when we forget proper hassocks. 

I have, however, delayed you too long; and indeed, 
except for poliieness' sake, know not why I should have 
written at all. 

I therefore remain. 

Your obedient servant, 

Ruth Doubleknot. 

P. S. — I shall be out all day to-morrow. At present— 
I say at present — I know of no engagement for the next 
day ; no, not next day — the day after ; for / hate a Thurs- 
day. 
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